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THE  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  RATING  OF  ALCOHOL 

By  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

I  AM  GLAD  that  I  have  been  requested  to  talk  about  booze  and  not  about 
the  demon  rum.  Rum  has  really  never  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  a 
demon.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  demons  to  so  class  it.  Rum  is  a  problem 
in  pharmacology  and  not  in  demonology.  Now,  as  even  a  sober  man  may 
not  know  the  difference  between  demonology  and  pharmacology,  I  will  ex- 
plain that  pharmacology  relates  to  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  human  body. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  the  people  fully  appreciate  this  fact,  that  alco- 
hol, a  mere  combination  of  atoms  of  carbon  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  really 
a  drug  problem,  the  problem  will  be  largely  solved.  It  is  true  that  drug 
addiction  is  regrettably  common,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  alco- 
holic indulgence,  and  drug  addiction  all  sane  people  frankly  condemn,  how- 
ever slight  the  indulgence. 

No  sane  man  will  ask  another  to  enter  a  corner  drug  store  and  join  him 
in  a  dose  of  opium ;  yet  many  sane  men  will  invite  their  friends  into  the  cor- 
ner saloon  or  up  to  the  bar  to  "bend  the  merry  elbow"  without  in  the  least 
realizing  that  they  are  inviting  to  drug  addiction.  This  attitude  of  mind  is 
partly  due  to  ignorance  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  and  partly 
to  the  traditions  that  surround  its  use. 

The  fact  that  alcohol  is  blended  in  beverages  supposed  to  have  thirst- 
quenching  qualities,  and  that  these  beverages  are  used  on  the  table  and  thus 
admitted  into  the  good  society  of  wholesome  food,  has  served  to  mask  its 
insidious  drug  effects.  If  we  took  our  alcohol  in  pellets  or  by  hypodermic 
injection,  these  drug  effects  would  not  be  camouflaged,  to  use  a  much  abused 
but  very  effective  term  that  seems  to  have  found  a  permanent  place  in  our 
language. 

WITNESSES  ;A,GA,I'NST  ;THE   D3.UG   ALCOHOL 

What  are  these  drug  effects  of  al^ohp!?  Are  they  in  any  sense  con- 
servative? Do  they  give  even  -temporary  'efficiency  to  any  function  of  the 
body?     On  the  other  hand;; is, there  .any  .evidence  tnai;  these  drug  effects  are 

Address  at  the  New  York  S'ta*e  Safety   Congress,  Syracuse,'  December,  1918. 
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i  ■ 
similar  to  those  of  other  drugs  that  humanity  reaches  for  in  an  effort  to  find 

a  short  cut  to  happiness,  to  freedom  from  responsibility,  or  rather  to  evasion 
of  responsibility,  and  of  a  fair  stand-up  fight  with  environment? 

There  are  several  sources  of  evidence,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
as  follows:  First,  common  observation  of  intelligent  men  devoid  of  preju- 
dice in  the  matter;  second,  the  clinical  and  bedside  observation  of  physicians 
among  patients ;  third,  laboratory  evidence  of  the  tested  effects  of  alcohol 
on  animals  and  on  men ;  fourth,  statistical  observation  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  large  masses  of  lives  extending  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

Intelligent  and  unprejudiced  laymen,  employers,  soldiers,  men  of  the 
world,  all  agree  unanimously  and  without  exception  that  the  drinking  of  alco- 
hol to  the  point  of  producing  visible  intoxication  is  injurious,  unmanly,  sub- 
versive of  discipline  and  efficiency,  and  that  it  makes  for  life  failure.  Such 
observers  are  not  so  unanimous  in  condemning  so-called  moderate  indul- 
gence where  there  is  no  visible  evidence  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  such  observers,  when  needing  men  for  responsible  work, 
arduous  labor,  or  technical  skill,  will  invariably  choose  the  abstainer  as  against 
the  non-abstainer. 

THE  CHANGE  IN  MEDICAL  VIEWPOINT 
The  medical  profession  having  classified  it  as  a  so-called  stimulant  for 
many  years,  and  sanctioned  what  was  termed  its  use  and  not  its  abuse  as  a 
beverage,  has  now  gone  almost  to  the  other  extreme  and  denounced  its  use 
even  as  medicine,  except  to  the  most  limited  extent.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  June 
of  this  year,  the  resolution  reading  as  follows : 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  us?  of  alcohol  is  detrimental  to  the  human 
economy,  and  whereas  its  use  in  therapeutics  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant  or  for  food 
has  no  scientific  value,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  is  opposed  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  therapeutic  agent  should 
be  further  discouraged. 

This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  practitioners  that  patients  do  not  do  well  under  the  old-time  meth- 
ods of  alcoholic,  so-called,  stimulation,  which  we  now  know  is  not  stimu- 
lation at  all,  but  depression. 

These  conclusions  have  not,  of  course,  been  reached  suddenly,  but  are 
the  result  of  cumulative  evidence  of  failure  of  alcohol  to  accomplish  good 
results,  and  of  the  injufriotts  eff.ec-^  of  alcohol  noted,. a-r,d  Qf  the  apparent  re- 
lationship of  alcohol  to  many  chronic -iofimS  .Drdise/isel 

THE   EVIDENCE;  pF '.LABORATORY   TESTS 
The  next  source  of  evidence,  laboratory  research,  is  the  favorite  target 
for  the  ridicule  and  cohtemrjt '.of  "tlie    man    addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 
There  is  something  excruciatingly  'funny  tofiirn  in  thve '"experiments  with  com- 
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plicated  apparatus,  showing  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  body 
or  upon  the  animal  body. 

This  method  of  direct  test  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  a  method  which  would 
be  looked  upon  with  respect  and  consideration  as  applied  to  any  other  form 
of  mechanism  but  the  human  body,  has  of  late  years  produced  testimony  of 
extraordinary  precision  and  of  tremendous  weight  in  determining  the  true 
place  of  alcohol  in  society;  and  this  testimony  of  the  laboratory  is  clinched 
and  confirmed  by  the  fourth  and  last  source  of  evidence,  the  statistical  rec- 
ords of  life  insurance  companies.  In  other  words,  when  we  come  to  the 
laboratory  we  find  exactly  the  evidence  that  we  should  expect  to  find  if  the 
figures  of  the  life  insurance  companies  are  reliable  and  consistent.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  go  to  the  life  insurance  records,  we  find  exactly  the 
trend  of  evidence  that  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  light  of  the  labora- 
tory testimony. 

ALCOHOL  PROVED  A  DEPRESSANT 

Now  the  one  great  outstanding  fact  in  the  laboratory  testimony  is  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant  of  any  organic  function.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
depressant.     This,  one  might  easily  ascertain  by  common  observation.     It 
is  true  that  after  one  drink  a  man  seems  to  "light  up,"  as  the  saying  goes, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  hazy  light  after  all,  and  the  inevitable  sequence  of  a  drink 
is  a  yawn.     The  drinker,  feeling  the  hazy  depression  of  alcohol  coming  over 
him,  stifles  the  yawn  in  another  drink,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  last  analysis  we 
find  him  narcotized,  or  rather  anesthetized,  quite  as  completely  as  though 
he  had  taken  chloroform  or  ether.     That  a  drug  which  produces  this  effect 
has  for  so  many  years  been  termed  a  stimulant,  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the 
degree  to  which  men's  minds  are  governed  by  names  and  traditions.     The 
laboratory  has  measured  with  instruments  of  great  precision  the  degree  to 
which  alcohol  acts  as  narcotic,  which  means  a  depressing  drug.     It  puts  out 
of  business  one  activity  after  another  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the 
governing  mechanism  of  the  body. 

SLOWS  MECHANISM  OF  BODILY  PROTECTION 
The  latest  laboratory  researches  are  those  carried  on  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Benedict  and  Lyman  F.  Wells, 
in  1916.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
many  former  observers,  the  first  effect  of  alcohol  is  on  the  lower  elements  of 
the  nervous  system — the  so-called  reflex  functions  that  work  independently 
of  our  conscious  control.  These  are  largely  of  a  protective  character.  Many 
of  the  bodily  activities  are  of  this  reflex  nature  automatic,  and  undirected  by 
conscious  effort.  Upon  all  these  functions  tested,  alcohol  was  found  in  every 
instance  to  exert  a  depressant  action,  in  doses  comparable  to  moderate  bev- 
erage doses.  This  is  an  important  fact.  No  one  questions  in  these  days  the 
depressant  effect  of  alcohol  when  given  in  large  doses,  but  that  a  moderate 
use  of  beverage  doses  could  exert  any  such  influence  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  debate.  In  the  light  of  the  experiments  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
this  matter  now  seems  to  be  definitely  settled. 
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As  an  instance  of  this  depressant  action,  we  may  mention  the  knee-jerk 
which  is  elicited  by  striking  the  tendon  just  below  the  knee-cap ;  immediately 
there  is  an  upward  movement  of  the  leg.  This  response  was  delayed  10  per 
cent  under  moderate  use  of  alcohol.  This  was  an  old-time  test  for  drunken- 
ness, the  knee-jerk  being  practically  abolished  in  cases  of  intoxication.  The 
experiment  shows  that  when  there  is  no  other  visible  evidence  of  intoxica- 
tion the  knee-jerk  is  delayed  by  a  moderate  beverage  dose  of  alcohol.  The 
same  influences  are  evident  on  the  protective  eyelid  or  wink  reflex,  which 
is  usually  brought  out  by  a  sudden  stimulation,  such  as  light  or  noise.  The 
extent  of  the  lid  movement  was  decreased  9  per  cent  and  the  time  of  the  re- 
sponse increased  7  per  cent ;  also  the  sensitivity  to  electrical  stimulation  was 
decreased  by  14  per  cent. 

Simple  eye  movements  and  finger  movements,  not  under  voluntary  con- 
trol, were  next  tested,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  velocity  of  the  eye  move- 
ment of  11  per  cent.  The  speed  of  the  finger  movements  decreased  9  per 
cent ;  so  if  you  wish  to  throw  a  scare  into  a  man  who  is  drinking  too  much 
just  tell  him  that  he  will  reduce  the  reciprocal  enervation  of  his  middle 
finger  by  9  per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  according  to  the  indulgence,  if  he  does 
not  let  up. 

The  tests  were  also  made  on  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation 
and  pulse,  where  it  was  found  that  it  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  nerve 
centers  that  control  and  stabilize  the  action  of  the  heart.  There  was  increased 
rapidity  of  the  pulse  but  no  added  strength  to  the  heart  action ;  the  brake 
was  simply  taken  off  the  heart. 

MENTAL  PROCESSES  IMPAIRED 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  higher  mental  processes  cannot  be  so  ac- 
curately measured,  as  it  can  be  on  these  lower  nervous  mechanisms,  but  dis- 
tinct impairment  of  memory  and  a  lowering  of  the  efficiency  in  such  work 
as  that  of  typesetters  has  been  noted  by  many  eminent  observers. 

The  idea,  formerly  held,  that  alcohol  exerts  its  first  and  greatest  effects 
on  higher  nerve  centers,  was  not  supported  by  Benedict's  experiment.  When 
we  consider  the  matter,  it  is  not  logical  to  expect  such  a  finding.  The  higher 
brain  functions  are  those  that  direct  our  most  important  actions.  They  guide 
us  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  they  were  so  feeble  that  they  would  be 
the  first  to  yield  to  such  an  influence  as  alcohol  the  race  could  hardly  sur- 
vive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  extraordinary  resisting  powers.  A  man 
can  offer  mental  resistance  to  drunkenness  to  an  astonishing  degree  when 
the  rest  of  his  body  is  narcotized,  and  can  be  shocked  out  of  drunkenness  by 
some  strong  mental  effect.  This  very  fact,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  resist 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  these  higher  nerves  and  functions,  partly  accounts 
for  the  slight  effects  found  by  Benedict  in  testing  the  memory  in  his  labo- 
ratory experiment.  The  experiments  show,  however,  that  as  the  lower 
spinal  activities  recover  from  alcoholic  influence,  the  higher  show  a  tendency 
to  yield  to  alcoholic  depression.  We  have  here  indubitable  evidence  that 
ordinary  beverage  doses  of  alcohol  produce  positive  drug  effects  of  an  in- 
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jurious  character,  likely  to  contribute  to  accident,  and  to  impair  the  mechan- 
ical protective  mechanism  of  the  body. 

A   HANDICAP    IN   DISEASE,   ACCIDENTS   AND    WOUNDS 

From  other  sources  we  have  evidence  of  a  lowering  of  resistance  to  in- 
fection and  a  tendency  to  lower  blood  pressure,  and  therefore  to  contribute 
to  shock. 

Alcohol  is  dreaded  by  physicians  in  the  war  zone  because  it  contributes 
to  shock  and  lowers  resistance  to  infection,  the  two  great  menaces  to  the 
soldiers.  The  workman  who  takes  alcohol  even  in  so-called  moderation  is 
menaced  in  the  same  way.  If  he  becomes  ill  alcohol  lessens  his  resistance 
to  disease,  increases  his  liability  to  accident,  and  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
disease  occurring,  his  chances  of  recovery  are  lessened. 

WHY   MEN    DRINK— FEAR 

The  basis  of  drink  indulgence  is  fear;  the  greater  the  indulgence,  the 
greater  the  fear  of  the  indulger.  It  may  be  a  shock  to  some  steady  drinkers 
who  consider  themselves  very  courageous  types,  but  if  they  will  analyze 
their  own  feeling,  they  will  consent  to  the  indictment.  This  use  of  alcohol 
for  dulling  the  sensibilities  to  mind  pain  and  to  life  strugle  were  confirmed 
recently  after  an  address  that  I  had  delivered  at  the  Groton  School.  A  fine, 
manly  young  chap  interviewed  me  after  the  lecture,  and  stated  that  his  own 
observation  confirmed  my  views.  He  said,  "I  have  noted  that  the  drinking 
among  college  men  seems  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  as  their  social  respon- 
sibilities in  the  college  life  increase,  they  take  to  alcohol  in  order  to  abolish 
their  self-consciousness  and  timidity."  If  social  drinkers  will  analyze  their 
feelings,  they  will  find  that  they  are  analogous  to  those  described  by  this 
school  boy.  Men  drink  because  they  fear  they  will  not  measure  up  to  some 
social  or  business  ordeal,  that  they  will  not  enjoy  the  play  at  the  theater,  or 
the  game  of  cards,  or  what  not.  They  lack  complete  confidence  in  their  re- 
sources to  have  a  good  time  or  to  measure  up  with  their  fellows.  They 
drink  if  their  golf  score  is  poor  to  ease  their  discouragement;  they  drink  if 
their  golf  score  is  fine,  feeling  that  they  will  not  otherwise  enjoy  their  vic- 
tory to  the  full.  As  Bunge  puts  it :  "They  drink  and  they  drink  and  they 
drink." 

If  fear  is  not  behind  it,  then  drinking  is  an  incredibly  stupid  indulgence. 
A  man  who  has  complete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  enjoy  life  and  to  mix 
with  his  fellowmen  and  play  the  game,  is  certainly  a  fool  to  spend  his 
money  for  drink. 

HIDES    PERSONAL    POWER 

This,  to  me,  is  the  most  pitiable  effect  of  drink,  that  it  not  only  atrophies 
a  man's  will  power,  but  it  conceals  from  him  his  fundamental  and  deeply- 
buried  resources.  Just  as  this  great  war  has  revealed  to  thousands  and  per- 
haps to  millions  of  individuals,  capacities,  emotions  and  ideals,  which  have 
completely  transformed  their  personalities;  so  is  it  a  fact  that  abstinence 
from  alcohol  and  a  dependence  upon  one's  own  powers  would  result  in  a 
revelation  of  inherent  power    and    capacity    for    life    struggle.     Millions  of 
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drinkers  go  to  their  graves  ignorant  of  their  real  selves.  It  is  these  people 
who  grumble  and  complain  that  you  are  taking  the  joy  out  of  life  when  you 
knock  alcohol.  They  are  blinded  to  the  fact  that  your  real  effort  is  to  put 
real  joy  into  life  instead  of  imitation  joy. 

LOSS   OF   LIFE   DUE   TO   DRINK 

In  every  healthy  body  there  circulate  substances  termed  hormones, 
which  contribute  to  that  sense  of  well-being  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
sky-larking  of  young  people.  Alcohol  is  an  imitation  hormone ;  it  does  not 
deliver  the  real  goods,  and  the  goods  it  does  deliver  it  makes  you  pay  heavily 
for,  as  the  life  insurance  companies'  records  show.  These  figures  cover  the 
records  between  1885  and  1908  on  2,000,000  policy-holders  and  show  that  a 
history  of  occasional  alcoholic  excess  produces  a  death  rate  50  per  cent  in 
excess  of  that  among  insured  lives  generally;  those  who  took  two  glasses  of 
beer  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  or  their  alcoholic  equivalent,  daily,  had  a  death 
rate  18  per  cent  in  excess ;  those  who  drank  more  than  this,  but  who  were 
considered  temperate  and  acceptable  as  standard  insurance  risks,  had  a  death 
rate  86  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  extra  risk  of  this  excess  was 
quite  as  great  as  in  certain  types  of  heart  diseases  and  in  syphilis.  British 
life  insurance  companies'  figures  are  along  the  same  lines,  and  the  records 
of  individual  life  insurance  companies  tell  the  same  old  story — more  alcohol, 
higher  death-rate.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  testimony.  It  con- 
firms the  laboratory  evidence  that  the  drug  effect  of  alcohol  is  a  handicap 
to  man  in  his  life  struggle. 

OVER  THE  TOP   IN   WAR  AND   INDUSTRY 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  prejudice  surrounding  this  subject  has  been 
blown  away  by  the  necessities  of  war.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  our  sol- 
diers, the  abolition  of  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  the  recent  restriction  on 
beer,  are  all  cold-blooded  military  measures,  taken  as  measures  of  defense  and 
not  as  measures  of  morals.  The  second  line  of  defense,  the  industrial  worker, 
must  make  his  contribution  to  temperance  the  same  as  the  soldier. 
ALCOHOL  THE   SAME   IN   BEER  AS   IN   WHISKY 

He  must  bear  in  mind  that  alcohol  is  alcohol  wherever  found,  whether 
in  beer,  wine,  whisky,  or  patent  medicine.  The  advocates  of  beer  claim  that 
it  is  not  taken  for  its  alcohol,  the  alcohol  percentage  being  so  low  that  it  is 
negligible.  Well  and  good,  then  the  beer  question  is  settled.  There  are 
now  on  the  market  beer  substitutes  that  are  actually  beer  except  for  alcohol. 
Why  bother  to  put  in  alcohol  if  beer  drinkers  do  not  want  it?  There  is  as 
much  alcohol  in  a  pint  of  beer  as  in  an  ordinary  highball.  Beer  drunken- 
ness may  be  less  abrupt  and  boisterous,  but  beer  drunkenness  exists,  and  beer 
is  a  drugged  drink.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  a  pint  of  beer  will  unques- 
tionably produce  drug  effects  such  as  I  have  described. 

There  is  as  much  justification  for  advocating  beer  and  wine  as  against 
whisky,  as  there  is  for  advocating  paregoric  as  against  morphine.  Paregoric 
is  a  mild  solution  of  opium,  and  beer  is  a  mild  solution  of  alcohol.  A  man 
can  get  the  drug  effect  of  alcohol  in  beer  just  as  he  can  get  the  drug  effect 
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of  opium  in  paregoric,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  in  China  where  the  opium 
evil  has  been  so  serious,  that  they  have  advocated  the  use  of  a  mild  solution 
of  opium  instead  of  the  pipe,  and  in  this  country  the  sale  of  paregoric  is  re- 
stricted as  rigidly  as  the  sale  of  morphine. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  make  a  real  war  contribution  will  not  compromise 
in  this  matter.  He  will  not  ask  the  fighting  man  to  abstain  while  he  toys 
with  his  cocktail  or  his  stein. 

A  British  officer,  of  high  rank,  who  was  recently  extensively  dined  in 
this  country,  but  not  wined,  expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  the  atti- 
tude taken  in  this  matter  by  leading  Americans.  He  said,  "I  am  going  back 
to  tell  our  people  about  it,  and  to  urge  them  to  do  likewise." 

So,  remember  alcohol  is  not  a  demon  but  a  drug.  It  belongs  on  the  drug 
shelf,  and  it  is  being  placed  there  by  the  medical  profession,  way  up  on  the 
top  shelf  at  that,  out  of  reach. 


SAFETY  EXHIBIT  ON  ALCOHOL  PREPARED  BY  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 
AND  INSTALLED  BY  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS,  DEC.  5,  I917.  A  SERIES  OF  EXHIBITS  IS  BEING  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITIES  THIS  WINTER  UNDER  THE  SAME  AUSPICES  AND  THE  PERSONAL  DIRECTION  OF 
MISS    EDITH    M.    WILLS,    FIELD    SECRETARY    OF    THE    FEDERATION 
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A  WORLD  IN  ARMS  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 

A  SUMMARY  FOR  1917 
GREAT   BRITAIN 

Four  distinct  groups  are  at  work  on  the  temperance  question  in  Great 
Britain :  the  liquor  traffic ;  the  temperance  organizations  that  aim  at  prohi- 
bition ;  the  advocates  of  state  purchase ;  the  official  government  Board  of 
Control,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  retail  liquor  selling  in  the  munition  areas 
and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  its  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  output 
of  munitions. 

At  its  third  annual  meeting  (June,  1917)  the  Board  of  Control  reported 
that  38,000,000  inhabitants  were  now  covered  by  its  operations,  and  arrests 
for  drunkenness  had  been  reduced  50  per  cent.  Its  chief  restrictions  imposed 
have  been  shortening  the  hours  of  sale  and  abolition  of  treating.  The  large 
numbers  of  men  away  at  the  front  would  tend  to  reduce  the  arrests  consid- 
erably, but  there  is  also  a  marked  decrease  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  among 
women. 

Further  reduction  in  arrests  may  be  looked  for  from  an  order  that  was 
to  go  into  effect  October  1,  requiring  all  factories  and  workshops  employing 
more  than  25  persons  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  drink- 
ing water. 

The  temperance  societies  are  in  possession  of  much  evidence  showing 
that  there  is  still  enough  drinking  to  reduce  materially  the  munitions  out- 
put, impair  the  health,  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  deplete  the 
food  supply  and  sap  the  economic  strength  of  the  working  people. 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  government  in  December,  1916,  and 
issued  July  11,  1917,  as  a  White  Paper,  even  the  Control  Board  stated  that  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  was  still  being  hampered  by  immoderate  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  this  immoderate  consumption  is  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  forces,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  material,  according  to  Alliance  ATezvs  (August,  1917). 

At  a  London  meeting  in  May,  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Donald  Mac  Lean,  stated  that  since  the  war  be- 
gan over  152  millions  of  pounds  (over  $700,000,000)  had  been  spent  for  drink, 
enough  to  finance  the  whole  war  for  six  months ;  enough  sugar  had  been  used 
up  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  to  carry  the  nation  along  eight  months ; 
enough  cereals  destroyed  in  brewing  and  distilling  to  feed  the  people  for 
ten  months. 

Such  facts  bring  to  the  support  of  the  efforts  to  secure  prohibition,  for 
at  least  during  the  war  and  period  of  reconstruction,  many  who  have  never 
identified  themselves  with  the  temperance  movement.  Large  and  influential 
newspapers  such  as  the  Spectator,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  the  British  Weekly, 
join  in  supporting  prohibition  as  a  necessary  means  of  conserving  the  strength 
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of  the  nation  at  this  critical  time.  An  educational  campaign  was  begun  in 
October,  to  extend  through  the  winter,  with  speakers  from  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States  to  tell  of  the  results  of  prohibition. 

The  state  purchase  movement  gained  sufficient  headway  to  receive  se- 
rious consideration  by  the  government,  but  an  objection  to  it  at  this  time 
which  appears  to  have  had  weight  is  the  fact  that  America  is  making  large 
loans  to  Great  Britain  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  that  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country  would  be  much  opposed  to  furnishing  England  with 
money  to  buy  out  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  immense  profits  reported  by  the  various  large  liquor  concerns  tend 
also  to  deprive  them  of  sympathy  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  interests 
and  individuals  generally  are  making  heavy  sacrifices.  Several  brewing 
firms  have  reported  this  year's  profits  at  considerably  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  government  took  over  some  time  ago  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
for  munition  purposes;  the  spirits  held  in  bond  (October,  1917)  had  not  yet 
been  used  for  industrial  purposes  because  too  expensive.  The  importation 
of  spirits  was  reduced  three-fourths  to  save  tonnage.  The  maximum  strength 
of  spirits  sold  for  beverage  purposes  may  not  exceed  25  per  cent.  The  sale 
of  spirits  is  prohibited  in  some  parts  of  the  north  and  northwest  of  Scotland, 
in  New  Hebrides,  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Deliveries  of  wine  and  spirits  may 
not  be  made  except  to  those  who  were  customers  in  1916,  and  then  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  1916. 

In  February  the  government  limited  the  output  of  beer  for  the  year  to 
10,000,000  barrels.  This  was  afterwards  increased  one-third  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30,  to  meet  the  plea  that  farmers  could  not  get  the 
beer  they  needed  for  their  harvesters.  Numerous  individual  farmers  denied 
that  they  found  any  necessity  for  beer  for  their  harvesters.  Some  of  them 
had  used  it  many  years  ago,  but  got  along  better  without  it  and  with  no 
complaints  from  their  help.  The  10,000,000  barrels  would  amount  to  only 
about  2.yy2  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  annual  average  (Taylor).  Another  in- 
crease was  ordered  in  December  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918. 

The  government  has  been  led  to  fear  that  munition  hands  would  re- 
fuse to  work  if  they  could  not  have  beer.  There  have  been  reports  of  efforts 
made  to  induce  them  to  take  this  action,  but  many  labor  leaders  repudiate 
the  insinuation  that  any  considerable  number  of  working  men  take  such 
a  stand. 

"Prohibit  all  foodstuffs  from  being  used  as  intoxicants,"  telegraphed 
Mr.  Ben  Turner,  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Trades  Councils,  to  a  war 
prohibition  meeting  in  London. 

"Glad  that  you  and  others  are  frustrating  the  unworthy  efforts  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  stigmatize  the  workers  of  this  country.  ...  A  great 
majority  of  the  workmen  are  behind  you,"  telegraphed  Mr.  D.  J.  Williams, 
of  the  Western  Miners  Federation.  Similar  messages  have  come  from 
other  labor  leaders. 
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FRANCE 

General  recognition  in  France  of  the  country's  alcohol  peril  is  attested 
by  statements  made  in  Parliament,  by  army  officers,  munition  workers,  sec- 
ular and  religious  societies,  and  even  by  representatives  of  the  liquor  trade. 
The  differences  of  opinion  about  it  begin  with  the  proposals  for  combating  it. 

Early  in  the  year  Parliament  was  occupied  with  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing down  alcoholism  among  the  soldiers.  In  191 5  the  Minister  of  War  had 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers,  as  a  war  measure. 
Military  commanders  were  unable  to  enforce  the  law  because  it  was  claimed, 
and  so  decided  finally  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  military  power  had 
no  right  to  punish  civilian  offenders.  This  right  was  conferred  by  a  law 
passed  by  Parliament  in  February,  1917.  Soon  afterward  the  Minister  of 
War  issued  another  order  re-emphasizing  his  previous  one  and  directing 
military  commanders  to  proceed  against  liquor  dealers  who  sold  to  soldiers 
contrary  to  orders,  to  punish  the  soldiers  who  disobeyed  by  purchasing,  and 
to  report  to  him  at  a  given  date  what  they  had  done  about  it. 

Prime  Minister  Briand  also  desired  to  secure  radical  measures  against 
alcoholism  such  as  extending  the  prohibition  against  absinthe,  making  it  in- 
clude all  alcoholic  drinks.  He  announced  his  intention  toward  the  last  of 
1916  of  asking  for  such  legislation. 

Parliament  did  not  wait  for  his  request  to  be  officially  presented,  but 
began  at  once  the  discussion  of  less  radical  proposals.  The  liquor  dealers  lost 
no  time  in  inaugurating  a  fierce  defensive  campaign.  Thus  while  the  Min- 
ister of  Munitions  on  the  one  hand  issued  a  circular  showing  that  alcoholism 
among  the  workers  was  retarding  munition  output  and  the  Union  of  Metal 
and  Mining  Industries,  comprising  55  syndicates  of  mines,  forges,  foundries 
and  mechanical  construction,  petitioned  for  immediate  radical  remedies,  the 
liquor  trade  sent  word  to  its  syndicates  to  rush  telegrams  and  letters  to 
members  of  Parliament  in  defense  of  their  interests. 

"Say  that  such  a  law  as  is  proposed  would  ruin  you,"  coached  the  cen- 
tral office.  "No  time  is  to  be  lost.  Urge  every  one  who  has  any  influence 
with  any  member  of  Parliament  to  send  in  a  protest." 

The  Prime  Minister's  request  for  radical  legislation  was  not  presented, 
and  Parliament  was  soon  discussing  the  revival  of  an  old  law  for  punishing 
public  drunkenness,  instead  of  laws  restricting  liquor  selling.  The  work- 
shops were  not  forgotten.  It  was  decreed  (March  8,  1917)  that  intoxicated 
persons  and  spirits  should  not  be  permitted  within  them. 

In  June  the  National  League  Against  Alcoholism  met  in  Lyons  and  sent 
a  petition  to  Parliament  asking  primarily  for  total  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  but  if  this  could  not  be  immediately  obtained,  for  prohibition  dur- 
ing the  war  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  above  18  per  cent  alcohol,  suppression  of 
home  distillation,  reduction  of  saloons,  encouragement  of  non-alcoholic  use 
of  fruits  and  industrial  employment  of  alcohol. 

The  National  Economic  League  petitioned  against  the  wastage.  "Every 
little  glass  takes  from  France  a  little  powder  and  a  little  bread,"  they  urged. 
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The  trade  continued  to  insist  upon  curing  alcoholism  by  punishing  drunk- 
enness, and  they  finally  got  what  they  asked  for,  with  an  addition  which  they 
did  not  ask  for  and  tried  to  avoid,  without  success.  Parliament  revived  and 
strengthened  the  old  law  of  1873  punishing  the  person  who  appears  in  public 
when  intoxicated  and  creates  a  scandal,  and  they  added  punishments  for 
liquor  dealers  who  sell  to  minors  under  18  years  of  age,  for  those  who  sell 
on  credit,  who  employ  barmaids  under  18,  except  members  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, or  who  harbor  prostitutes. 

Parliament  has  also  passed  a  law  (June  30,  1916)  prohibiting  home  dis- 
tilling, but  weakened  it  by  allowing  the  farmer  to  distill  free  of  tax,  two  and 
one-half  gallons  for  his  own  use,  which  opens  the  way  to  evasion  and  illicit 
selling. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  have  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the  alco- 
hol question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  interests  of  the  country," 
says  M.  Thomas,  the  Minister  of  Armaments,  and  adds: 

"The  industrialization  of  alcohol  and  not  the  alcoholization  of  the  in- 
dividual will  be  the  program  to  be  realized." 

In  Lower  Seine  over  a  thousand  drinkshops  have  been  closed  in  cities 
like  Rouen,  Havre,  Dieppe  and  the  vicinity. 

In  Lower  Loire  the  prefect  has  forbidden  the  sale  of  any  spirits  to 
American  soldiers  and  of  all  wine  stronger  than  18  degrees  of  alcohol. 

A  warning  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Union  of  French  Women  Against 
Alcohol,  calling  attention  to  the  danger  in  the  encouragement  many  women 
are  giving  to  husbands  who  formerly  were  sober  to  take  the  "little  glass." 
The  great  tax  upon  energy  made  by  the  soldiers'  hard  life  has  unfortunately 
contributed  to  this  desire  for  artificial  excitation  from  alcohol. 

There  never  was  greater  need  than  now,  says  a  writer  in  the  La  Vie  Feminine 
(Paris,  Sept.  23,  1917)  for  the  struggle  against  alcohol  to  be  carried  on  without 
weakening. 

The  Union,  whose  president  is  Mme.  Fallot-Matter,  is  bending  every 
energy  to  awaken  public  opinion  and  influence  the  public  powers  to  take  ac- 
tion, not  to  make  promises.  It  urges  the  suppression  of  alcoholic  beverages 
as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  enemy  that  threatens  the  race. 
The  suppression  of  cordials  is  only  a  half  measure  that  does  no  good.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  industry  of  alcohol  production,  but  to  turn  it  into 
mechanical  uses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  winter  of  the  war,  November,  1916,  some 
of  the  French  soldiers  and  marines  joined  forces  to  counteract  the  demoral- 
izing results  of  idleness  and  loneliness.  They  proposed  to  combat  alcohol- 
ism and  debauchery,  working  for  "the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment" of  the  members  of  their  organization  by  means  of  tramps,  debates, 
the  creation  of  a  circulating  library  and  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hut 
or  foyer  (fireside),  as  the  French  call  these  buildings.  Encouraged  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Guepratte,  maritime  prefect,  governor  of  Bizerte,  who  accepted  the 
honorary  presidency  when  the  organization  had  but  a  handful  of  members, 
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the  Fraternity  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers  now  has  more  than  300  members,  says 
L'Etoile  Bleue  (November).  Its  monthly  bulletin,  le  Journal  du  Marin, 
issues  over  1,200  copies;  its  library  regularly  sends  out  hundreds  of  anti- 
alcohol  and  patriotic  pamphlets  for  "the  moral  refreshment"  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches.  It  has  established  a  soldiers'  hut  at  Bizerte  in  an  old  cafe- 
concert  hall.  It  is  constructing  a  second  hut  at  Sidi-Abdallah  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  the  officials.  With  the  aid  of  naval  and  civil  authorities  several 
bad  selling  places  have  been  closed.  It  has  also  won  the  cooperation  of  the 
municipality  of  Bizerte  which  has  had  numerous  anti-alcohol  posters  put  up 
in  the  city  and  distributed  some  thousands  of  leaflets  in  the  streets. 

Coal  cards,  sugar  cards,  bread  cards,  oats  cards — all  these  restrictions 
are  now  accepted  by  the  French  who  want  the  war  pushed  through  to  the 
end,  that  is,  to  victory,  says  the  Republican  Rouennais.  Our  poilus  down  at 
the  front  have  many  other  hardships  and  endure  restrictions  compared  with 
which  those  at  the  rear  are  small. 

But,  among  all  the  regulations  imposed  on  foodstuffs  of  first  importance, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  demand  that  there  be  added  the  alcohol  card? — bever- 
age alcohol,  as  the  distillery  world  calls  it.  This  card  would  perhaps  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  sale  and  consequently  of  consumption,  a  result  use- 
ful from  all  sorts  of  points  of  view.  In  any  case,  the  institution  of  the  alcohol 
card  would  entail  no  more  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  than  all  the  pre- 
vious war  restrictions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  alcohol  to  the  French  writer  means  spirits. 
"It  is  very  interesting  for  the  state  to  touch  for  the  first  time  300,000,000 
of  taxes  received  by  France  from  the  sale  of  alcohol,"  says  La  Ligue  de  la  Croix 
(Nov.  3,  1917),  "but  if  one  puts  over  against  these  receipts  the  formidable 
capital  of  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  forces  that  are  found  wasted  be- 
cause of  alcohol,  these  receipts  far  from  compensate  the  expense. 

"These  losses  are  not  of  the  kind  that  one  can  balance  over  against  finan- 
cial receipts,  still  if  one  places  beside  these  receipts  only  the  figures  of  the 
costs  drink  causes  yearly,  the  apparent  advantage  gives  place  to  an  enor- 
mous deficit. 

"For  example,  the  expense  of  caring  for  the  alcoholic  insane  in  1895 
was  8,114,000  francs;  for  repressing  alcohol  crimes,  9,000,000  francs;  for  pub- 
lic assistance  made  necessary  by  the  same  cause,  70,000,000  francs ;  the  losses 
from  drink  caused  suicides  and  accidental  deaths,  5,000,000;  the  salaries  lost 
by  the  sick,  damages  and  the  like,  1,340,000,000."  Adding  to  these  amounts 
the  actual  expenditure  for  drink,  1,752,772,850  francs  a  year,  La  Ligue  de  la  Croix 
estimates  the  drink  loss  to  France. 

"The  tax  plus  the  purchase  price  fell  nearly  one  and  one-half  billion 
francs  below  what  it  cost  to  take  care  of  its  damages." 

BELGIUM 

The  abstainer  and  social  democratic  leader,  Dr.  Emil  Vandervelde,  who 
was  called  into  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  War  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
has  headed  a  commission  to  formulate  an  alcohol  policy  for  the  unoccupied 
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portion  of  Belgium  and  for  the  whole  country  after  the  war.  Senators  and 
deputies  now  scattered  in  Switzerland,  France  and  England  have  been  writ- 
ten to  concerning  the  commission's  proposals. — (Intern.  Monats.,  etc.,  Sept,  1917.) 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  plan  to  be  presented  for  legislation  will 
prohibit  production  and  sale  of  spirits  for  beverage  use  while  promoting 
their  industrial  use.  It  is  also  expected  to  reduce  the  number  of  retail  li- 
censes, for  which  there  was  a  strong  agitation  before  the  war.  In  the  strip 
of  country  still  free,  there  are  2,520  saloons  for  a  civil  population  of  only 
62,500,  about  one  to  every  24  inhabitants.  The  importation  and  sale  of 
spirits  in  this  part  of  Belgium  were  forbidden  by  royal  decree  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  German  authorities  have  forbidden  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  occu- 
pied sections  of  Belgium. 

The  answers  Minister  Vandervelde  has  received  to  his  prohibition  plan 
from  the  other  members  of  Parliament  are  reported  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Russia  is  not  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  sale  of  spirits  has 
been  absolutely  prohibited,  says  Prime  Minister  Vandervelde  of  Belgium  in 
L'Union  Francaisc  (July,  1917).  For  three  years  this  prohibition  has  pre- 
vailed in  Belgium  by  royal  decree  of  King  Albert  in  the  free  portion ;  by  Ger- 
man order  in  the  occupied  section. 

Thanks  to  this  combination  of  prohibitions,  says  M.  Vandervelde,  it  will 
be  relatively  easy  in  liberated  Belgium,  after  having  driven  out  the  curse 
of  invasion,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  other  curse,  alcoholism. 

While  the  Belgian  government  is  not  now  proposing  to  eliminate  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  M.  Vandervelde  declares: 

"Alcohol  is  not  found  alone  in  brandy,  gin  and  calvados.  It  is  also  in 
wine,  beer,  cider,  in  the  drinks  that  are  quite  wrongly  called  'hygienic ;'  and 
if,  tomorrow,  distilled  liquors — as  I  earnestly  wish — were  smitten  by  total 
prohibition,  it  would  be  false  to  pretend  that  the  300,000  sellers  of  France 
would  be  doomed  to  ruin.  They  would  be  as  able  as  today,  and  if  precau- 
tions are  not  taken  against  it,  even  more  than  today,  to  disorder  and  intoxi- 
cate their  patrons  with  floods  of  fermented  liquors." 

Returning  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  abolition  of  spirits,  M.  Van- 
dervelde says : 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  if  the  prohibitionists  succeed,  the  treasury  will 
lose  the  larger  part  of  its  revenue  from  alcohol,  and  liquor  industries  and 
trade  interests  will  see  their  war  and  post-war  profits  decrease  in  a  certain 
degree. 

"But  who  does  not  see  that  if  the  state  in  prohibiting  spirits  suppresses 
the  tax  on  spirits,  the  nation's  resources  will  not  be  reduced  thereby  and 
that  for  one  taxable  substance  gone,  others  will  easily  be  found. 

"As  for  the  distillers  and  dealers  who  fear  a  reduced  income,  they  are 
practically  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  munitions, 
cannon  and  explosives,  who  also  will  see  their  profits  decline  with  the  end 
of  the  war. 

"If  among  this  class  there  are,  perchance,  those  who  secretly  hope  that 
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peace  may  be  delayed,  one  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  madness  of  pretending 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  war  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  delay  for  a  day, 
for  an  hour,  the  moment  when  by  the  triumph  of  right  the  evil  of  war  shall 
be  ended.  Why,  then,  should  one  use  a  different  logic  when  it  is  a  case  of 
ending  this  other  evil,  more  insidious  but  not  less  deadly — the  evil  of  alco- 
holism?" 

HOLLAND 

The  distillers  began  the  year  with  the  knowledge  that  no  more  cereals 
would  be  available  when  their  existing  stock  was  exhausted,  the  govern- 
ment having  decided  in  the  preceding  December  that  no  more  could  be  taken 
from  the  food  supply. 

Since  1897  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  had  fallen  nearly  a 
half,  i.  e.,  from  8.47  liters  to  4.49  (1915),  about  1.12  gallons,  according  to 
Intern.  Monats.,  Nov.,  1917. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  national  local  option  league  has  been  organ- 
ized and  publicity  methods  of  all  kinds  employed  to  carry  the  idea  to  the 
people.  A  memorial  asking  for  local  option  signed  by  over  600,000  citizens 
has  been  sent  to  the  Queen.  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  van  Gijn,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

There  is  also  a  National  Committee  Against  Alcoholism  with  various 
sub-committees  working  along  different  lines.  One  has  founded  an  Abstain- 
ers Life  Insurance  Company  with  a  section  for  non-abstainers. 

Another  sub-committee  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  seafarers,  fisher- 
men and  sailors  in  the  navy.  They  have  already  taken  steps  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  government  for  the  prevention  of  abandonment  to  drink- 
ing when  the  period  of  demobilization  arrives. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in 
Holland  is  for  the  care  of  alcoholics.  Every  large  city  has  its  Medical  Con- 
sultation Bureau  for  this  class  of  patients.  The  best  equipped  institution  of 
this  kind  is  in  Amsterdam,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Th.  van  der  Woyde,  who  also 
edits  one  of  the  leading  Dutch  temperance  papers,  Wegwijsers. 

Certain  individual  unions  have  made  noteworthy  records.  A  Rotterdam 
society  dates  from  the  days  when  the  same  views  were  held  regarding  dis- 
tilled liquors  that  some  are  reverting  to  today — that  spirits  alone  are  the 
cause  of  intemperance. 

Its  course  is  a  sample  of  the  individual  trend  of  all  temperance  societies, 
from  moderation  to  total  abstinence.  The  position  of  this  society  when 
organized  in  1842  "for  abolishing  strong  drink"  was  then  considered  very 
radical.  "Moderation"  in  the  use  of  "strong  drink"  was  usually  the  initial 
step.  This  society  demanded  that  its  members  neither  use  nor  buy  distilled 
liquors.     Abstinence  from  wine  and  beer  was  not  once  thought  of. 

It  is  a  liberal  society  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Founded  by  Protestants, 
it  welcomed  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  in  course  of  time  it  permitted  total  ab- 
stainers to  join.  Also,  in  course  of  time  its  membership  fell  off,  from  16,000 
in  1877  to  1,200  in  1896.     Then  its  policy  was  changed  to  total  abstinence, 
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including  beer  and  wine,  and  no  place  was  left  for  moderates,  or  whisky  ab- 
stainers.    Its  membership  increased  until  last  year  it  reached  17,885. 

DENMARK 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits  was  ordered  for  three  weeks  in  March, 
1917,  while  the  country  took  account  of  stock.  The  result  was  so  beneficial 
that  many  former  opponents  of  prohibition  were  won  over.  Beginning  with 
March  21,  therefore,  all  further  manufacture  and  importation  of  spirits  was 
prohibited  until  March,  1918.  By  a  later  act  distillation  of  beverages  was 
prohibited  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  stock  is  said  to  be  exhausted  so 
that  Denmark  is  on  the  way  to  become  dry  as  concerns  spirits. 

Beer  production,  except  weak,  non-taxable  beer,  is  reduced  to  80  per 
cent  of  last  year's  allowance,  and  that  was  below  normal,  and  only  imported 
grain  can  be  used.     Home-grown  grain  must  be  reserved  for  food. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  temperance  people  now  hope  to 
make  a  decided  advance.  They  have  therefore  petitioned  the  government 
for  three  things : 

1.  No  re-establishment,  in  these  uncertain  times,  of  strong  drink,  that 
is,  of  spirits  and  beer  of  a  taxable  alcoholic  content ; 

2.  Existing  restrictions  on  alcohol  production  to  be  maintained ; 

3.  Submission  to  popular  vote  of  the  question  of  total  prohibition. 

ICELAND 

Some  smuggling  of  liquor  into  the  numerous  ports  of  the  island  led  the 
friends  of  prohibition  law  to  propose  having  it  strengthened  and  more  cus- 
tom-house officers  provided.  The  enemies  of  prohibition  asked  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  law. 

Since  the  island  has  increased  its  savings  deposits  from  an  annual  aver- 
age of  600,000  crowns  before  prohibition  (1912)  to  4,200,000  crowns  the  first 
year  afterwards,  and  has  kept  up  the  pace  ever  since,  the  Althing  refused  to 
take  up  the  proposition. 

NORWAY 

Until  this  year  the  local  option  law  has  been  partially  blocked  by 
holders  of  life  licenses.  A  new  law  of  191 7  provided  for  the  closing  out  of 
this  class  of  licenses,  and  leaves  communities  with  full  power  to  prohibit 
all  liquor  selling,  even  wine  and  beer,  if  they  so  desire. 

Another  law  gives  the  government  power  to  order  temporary  prohibi- 
tion or  suspension  of  liquor  selling  when  special  conditions,  as  strikes,  the 
gathering  of  large  crowds,  or  other  occurrence,  make  it  advisable. 

Hotels  and  cafes  are  under  strict  control,  the  police  having  power  to 
investigate  all  conditions  connected  with  every  retail  place,  and  if  found 
unsatisfactory  to  withhold  or  suspend  its  permit.  The  local  authorities  have 
full  right  to  reject  or  accept  every  application  for  personal  license. 

Proposals  under  consideration,  if  passed,  will  give  district  as  well  as 
local  option,  and  oblige  the  liquor  trade  to  prove  that  drinking  places  are 
desired  by  securing  a  majority  in  favor,  instead  of  obliging  the  temperance 
people,  as  now,  to  close  them  out  by  producing  a  majority  against  them. 
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The  necessity  of  economizing  fuel  and  food  led  the  Storthing  to  call 
upon  the  government  for  measures  completely  prohibiting  distillation  and 
reducing  beer  production.  This  the  government  has  done,  extending  indefi- 
nitely the  prohibition  of  spirit  manufacture,  and  the  sale  of  wine  containing 
over  15  per  cent  alcohol.  Vermouth,  port,  madeira  and  other  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wines  are  included  in  the  prohibition.  The  use  of  cereals  and 
malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  containing  over  2^  per  cent  alcohol  is  also 
forbidden. 

This  made  the  brewers  so  angry  that  they  declared  a  strike.  But  the 
people  showed  such  small  concern  that  there  was  evident  danger  of  their 
becoming  used  to  going  without  beer.  Suddenly,  therefore,  after  four  days 
the  brewers  again  opened  their  doors  announcing  that  they  would  not  im- 
pose too  heavy  sacrifices  upon  the  population. 

SWEDEN 

The  lower  house  of  Parliament  which  for  some  time  has  had  a  majority 
in  favor  of  prohibition,  but  has  been  unable  to  get  concurrence  from  the  less 
democratic  upper  house,  announced  early  in  the  year  the  measures  they 
deemed  urgent  on  the  alcohol  question.     These  included: 

Total  prohibition  to  go  into  force  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  traffic  in 
the  meanwhile  to  be  progressively  reduced ;  immediate  prohibition  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

In  explaining  their  motion  the  members  refer  to  the  committee  on  alco- 
hol which  has  been  seven  years  compiling  reports  while  other  countries  have 
been  acting.  A  temporary  trial  of  prohibition  would  furnish  more  exact 
and  practical  information.  It  would  diminish  sickness  and  criminality,  im- 
prove the  general  welfare  and  furnish  evidence  that  would  be  irresistible. 
The  experiences  of  America,  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden  during  the  strike 
of  1909  show  what  it  would  be.  At  this  time  those  thrown  out  of  work  by 
prohibition  would  now  easily  find  other  places,  or  if  necessary  they  could 
receive  temporary  subsidy  from  the  state.  The  state's  losses  could  be  easily 
made  up  by  taxing  luxuries  and  exploiting  more  intensively  the  state's  re- 
sources. The  experiences  of  other  countries  show  that  the  losses  could  be 
quickly  made  up  from  the  improvement  in  general  welfare. 

The  lower  chamber  voted  unanimously  for  immediate  prohibition,  but 
the  upper  chamber  voted  against  it,  72  to  60,  and  proposed  a  number  of 
measures  far  less  radical-  (U  Abstinence,  May  5.)  A  compromise  bill  was  finally 
effected,  which  the  lower  house  agreed  to  without  much  enthusiasm  as  the  best 
that  could  be  secured. 

The  new  legislation  includes  the  following  changes : 

1.  Wine  and  beer  are  bought  under  the  Gothenberg  system. 

2.  Liquors  may  not  be  served  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  any 
one  condemned  for  drunkenness  within  two  years ;  nor  to  those  who  within 
three  years  have  committed  offenses  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

This  new  legislation  does  not  go  into  effect  until  January,  1918, 
and    does    not    repeal    existing    restrictions,    laws    and    ministerial    orders. 
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About  60  per  cent  of  the  local  districts,  1,424  out  of  2,409,  are  dry. 
The  government  ordered  in  August  a  suspension  of  distilling  on  account 
of  the  grain  shortage,  and  earlier  in  the  year  a  temporary  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  spirits  until  May  12  in  order  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  stock  on 
hand  and  to  determine  what  limitation  must  be  set  upon  individual  pur- 
chases. This  last  was  afterwards  fixed  at  two  liters  of  spirits  a  month,  until 
October  1,  1917,  spirits  being  understood  as  all  over  25  per  cent  of  actual 
alcohol. 

Minors,  or  those  who  had  been  fined  for  drunkenness  or  for  crimes  due 
to  drink,  are  not  allowed  to  purchase.  The  card  system  for  all  drinkers 
makes  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  possible.  Men  who  fail  to  sup- 
port their  families  adequately  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  wine,  beer  or 
spirits,  either  to  carry  away  or  to  consume  on  the  premises. 

Retail  places  must  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  on  afternoons  before  holidays 
and  Sundays,  and  on  those  days  no  spirits  can  be  sold  before  noon  nor  after 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  until  after  2  p.  m.  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Wine  or  beer  with  meals  may  be  sold  before  12  o'clock,  but  not  unless  the 
food  purchased  amounts  to  75  "ore,"  and  if  less  than  30  "ore"  the  beer  is 
limited  to  one-fourth  liter,  i.  e.,  one-half  pint.    (L' Abstinence,  June  2,  1917.) 

After  the  new  legislation  was  reported  the  temperance  societies  met  and 
resolved  that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  situation.  With  families  con- 
fronted by  famine  it  was  preposterous  to  continue  making  and  selling  alco- 
holic liquors.  They  demanded  immediate  prohibition  and  resolved  that  at 
the  coming  election  all  candidates  should  be  sounded  on  this  issue  and  votes 
withheld  from  all  who  were  not  outspoken  in  favor  of  it. 

FINLAND 
Prohibition  which  was  twice  voted  by  the  Diet  but  failed  of  sanction 
by  the  Czar,  was  finally  proclaimed  May  29,  1917,  by  the  Parliament,  which 
has  since  declared  independence  of  Russia.  The  prohibition  includes  all 
alcoholic  drinks  except  very  weak  beer,  and  was  declared  in  spite  of  objec- 
tion and  threats  of  commercial  reprisal  from  the  consuls  of  France  and  Spain 
if  the  wines  of  those  countries  were  excluded. 

In  September  the  government  decided  to  requisition  all  alcoholic  liquors 
except  those  of  private  individuals  destined  for  personal  use. 

RUSSIA 
With  all  its  internal  turmoil,  no  reports  thus  far  record  a  desire  in  any 
of  the  parties  to  throw  prohibition  overboard. 

The  provisional  government  decreed  (April)  the  prohibition  of  all  alco- 
holic liquors  containing  over  1^2  per  cent  alcohol,  except  that  in  the  wine 
producing  districts;  wine  of  12  per  cent  alcohol  may  be  sold  in  the  cities,  but 
the  city  authorities  may  stop  it  if  they  see  fit. 

A  report  by  way  of  Italy  (Corriere  Delle  Puglie,  Sept  22,  1917)  announced 
that  the  government  had  decided  to  convert  the  existing  stores  of  distilled 
liquors  into  vinegar. 

After  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  the  press  reports  indicated  con- 
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siderable  disorder  resulting  from  lawless  breaking  into  existing  wine  cellars. 
But  there  has  been  no  intimation  that  the  sale  of  spirits  was  to  be  legally 
resumed. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Federal  Parliament  has  been  forced  to  a  discussion  of  several  phases 
of  the  alcohol  question.  The  food  shortage  gave  rise  to  a  petition  carrying 
over  340,000  signatures  asking  that  the  use  of  rice  by  brewers  be  prohibited 
and  the  amounts  of  sugar  and  grains  going  into  the  vats  of  the  liquor-makers 
be  greatly  curtailed.  Another  petition  from  the  Women's  League  of  Ab- 
stainers asked  that  active  measures  be  taken  to  reduce  the  prevalent  and  in- 
creasing alcoholism. 

No  measures  very  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners  have  yet  resulted  from 
the  consideration  given  the  matters  in  the  federal  chamber.  A  ministerial 
order  forbidding  the  use  of  alcohol  for  fuel  was  announced,  but  as  this  only 
accentuated  the  fuel  shortage  it  was  protested,  and  the  report  of  the  order 
was  soon  declared  to  be  a  mistake. 

The  wine-makers  were  ordered  to  limit  "piquette"  (a  wine  made  from 
grapes  once  pressed  and  requiring  sugar  for  its  fermentation)  to  400  liters 
for  every  adult  member  of  the  wine-makers  family.  As  30  pounds  of  sugar 
are  required  for  every  100  liters  of  "piquette,"  this  order  amounted  to  hand- 
ing over  to  the  200,000  persons  covered  by  the  wine-makers'  allotment  enough 
sugar  to  ration  the  whole  country  for  six  months,  the  allowance  to  other 
families  being  only  one  pound  per  month.  This  order  also  was  therefore 
greeted  with  protests. 

The  brewers,  at  last  accounts  (The  Pioneer,  August  24,  1917),  were  not 
hampered  in  their  rice  accumulation,  but  private  families  could  only  draw 
ten  to  twelve  ounces  per  individual  a  month. 

The  discussions  on  drunkenness  progressed  to  the  point  where  masses 
of  evidence  were  produced  showing  that  it  is  alarmingly  prevalent  and  in- 
creasing. Nothing  in  the  way  of  reducing  it  by  further  regulation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  could  be  done,  it  was  declared,  until  the  farmers'  stills  are 
abolished.  The  right  to  distill  ten  liters  of  liquor  free  from  tax  granted  the 
farmers  when  the  present  monopoly  law  was  passed  (1885-87)  opens  the  way 
for  abuses  and  makes  the  state  monopoly  very  much  of  a  farce.  The  farmers, 
it  is  claimed,  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  the  privilege  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

The  very  large  number  of  retail  liquor  dealers  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  prevalence  of  illicit  sellers,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine 
in  certain  sections,  proximity  to  vineyards,  the  frequency  of  festivals  and 
"wine  feasts,"  and  unhappy  conditions  among  the  working  classes,  were 
among  the  other  causes  given  for  the  amount  of  alcoholism. 

The  leaders  of  the  temperance  forces  have  outlined  as  the  program  of 
measures  they  consider  it  most  practicable,  at  the  present  stage  to  work  for: 
abolition  of  the  free  distilleries,  extension  of  the  monopoly,  progressive  re- 
duction of  production  to  the  point  of  extinction,  local  option,  promotion  of 
other  use  of  fruits  than  in  making  them  into  alcoholic  liquors. 
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The  Good  Templars  have  already  begun  to  create  an  interest  in  drying 
fruits  by  conferences  for  demonstration  and  discussion  of  methods  for  such 
preservation. 

A  movement  has  also  begun  to  force  parliamentary  action  against  alco- 
holism by  the  formation  of  political  parties. 

A  process  of  manufacturing  alcohol  from  calcium  carbide  has  been  per- 
fected and  is  receiving  attention  as  an  element  in  food  saving. 

GERMANY 

The  entire  alcohol  trade  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  farm  fruit 
distillers  and  small  grain  stills  producing  less  than  ten  hectoliters,  has  been 
organized  into  a  huge  syndicate  which  regulates  the  market,  determines  the 
price  and  dictates  the  policies.  It  is  under  government  control  and  has 
practically  absolute  power. 

The  government  need  of  alcohol  is  so  great  that  comparatively  little 
distilled  liquor  can  be  sold  to  individuals  for  drinking.  One  of  the  latest 
rulings  is  that  it  can  be  sold  only  to  families  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
a  baby. 

The  food  shortage  led  to  official  limitation  of  beer  production  for  1917 
to  25  per  cent  of  that  of  normal  times,  except  in  Bavaria  where  35  per  cent 
was  allowed,  but  the  brewers  have  been  able  to  obtain  grain  for  only  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  quota  allotted  them. 

In  December  anouncement  was  made  that  beer  production  would  be 
limited  to  10  per  cent  of  the  normal  and  to  15  per  cent  in  Bavaria.  In  January 
1918,  the  American  daily  press  reported  that  all  brewing  of  beer  even  for 
soldiers'  use  had  been  stopped. 

Selling  hours  for  drinking  places  have  been  greatly  curtailed  and  the 
amount  of  beer  to  each  customer  limited  to  half  a  liter  for  consumption  on 
the  premises  and  one  liter  to  carry  away. 

People  who  do  not  care  to  order  beer  with  their  meals  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants but  have  been  induced  to  do  so  by  an  extra  charge  if  they  did  not, 
were  relieved  from  this  pressure,  according  to  L' Abstinence,  April  14,  191 7, 
by  an  order  from  the  food  controller,  Batocki,  forbidding  the  practice. 

Red  Cross  societies  are  maintaining  separate  places  for  the  care  of  in- 
fants and  returned  soldiers  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  alcoholism  and 
venereal  diseases.  About  200  stations  have  been  provided  for  the  treatment 
of  great  numbers  who  have  become  drunkards  in  the  army.  (Intern.  Monats- 
schrift,  Sept.,  1917.)  The  organization  is  bending  every  effort  to  diminish 
alcoholism,  to  provide  non-alcoholic  drinks  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
drinking  places. 

A  Catholic  Congress  for  Temperance  Education  of  Youth  held  in  the 
early  fall  declared  for  thorough  training  to  total  abstinence. 

Two  organizations  are  devoting  their  energies  to  the  "alcohol-free"  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  young,  believing  that  to  be  the  path  to  a  nobler 
minded,  physically  stronger  and  better  future  generation. 
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In  German  Poland  the  school  teachers  were  led  to  take  a  similar  action 
by  the  increase  in  juvenile  crime  induced  by  alcoholic  liquor. 

Prominent  German  women  social  workers  held  conferences  on  the  alco- 
hol question  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgart  and  passed  resolutions  calling  for  im- 
mediate prohibition  of  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in  making  alcoholic  drinks  and 
more  stringent  restriction  of  their  sale. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  German  women  were  not  pleasing  to  the 
distillers  and  restaurant  keepers.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  their  members 
they  passed  unanimously  a  protest  against  the  untoward  efforts  and  hostility 
of  the  anti-alcohol  "woman's  rights  women."  The  executive  committee  of 
the  restaurant  keepers  was  instructed  to  do  everything  that  lay  in  its  power 
to  oppose  that  kind  of  propaganda. 

In  Germany,  therefore,  as  in  other  countries,  the  alcohol  question  re- 
solves itself  into  a  fight  between  the  trade  and  those  who  stand  for  social 
welfare. 

The  Konigsberg  Volkszeitung  (Oct.  13,  1917),  reporting  this  action,  asks: 
"Shall  the  opponents  of  alcohol  be  forbidden  to  speak  the  truth?  All  the 
experiences  of  the  war  prove  that  alcohol  is  by  no  means  the  dispenser  of 
strength  and  energy  that  it  is  far  too  much  supposed  to  be.  The  develop- 
ment of  public  houses  that  do  not  serve  alcoholic  drinks  will  be  directly  pro- 
moted by  the  war.  That  would  be  in  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  working  people.  The  wise  inn-keeper  will  do  well  not  to 
oppose  this  development  but  to  promote  it  as  much  as  possible." 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  advanced  as  to  why  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  allowed  in  the  German  army  diverged  so  widely  from  the  re- 
sults of  their  numerous  scientific  investigations  and  the  strongly  expressed 
opinions  of  so  many  of  their  leading  medical  men. 

A  little  light  on  the  question  was  furnished  early  in  the  war  (Dec,  1914) 
by  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  wrote  that  for  a  certain  time  alcohol  played  a  role  among  the  things  sup- 
plied to  the  soldiers  for  their  physical  comfort,  although  the  use  of  it  had 
been  restricted  to  the  minimum  by  the  orders  of  the  military  medical  service. 
But,  when  the  autumn  storms  and  cold  winds  came  on,  some  of  the  command- 
ing generals  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  drinks  were  needed  and  in  com- 
pliance with  their  express  wishes,  alcoholics  were  sent  from  home  as  gifts 
to  the  privates.  (We  know  from  other  reports  that  the  Crown  Prince  was 
one  of  the  commanders  who  requested  liquor  for  his  troops.) 

"But  immediately,"  says  the  Berlin  correspondent,  "warning  voices  were 
raised,  especially  by  physicians,  who  pointed  out  the  objectionable  character 
of  the  expense  for  alcohol.  By  this  means  a  diminution  of  these  presents  was 
secured.  Also,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  troops  have  pointed  out  in  their 
published  reports  that  the  people  might  well  send  other  articles  or  gifts 
rather  than  alcoholics." 

Other  discussions  show  that  some  of  the  army  medical  officers  yielded 
against  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  because  of  the  possible  ef- 
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fects  withholding  it  would  have  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  it.  It  would  have  been 
far  better,  they  said,  if  the  men  could 
have  been  trained  to  a  non-alcohol  reg- 
imen before  going  into  the  war;  but, 
being  habituated  to  it,  the  midst  of  a 
strenuous  campaign  was  not  the  best 
time  for  breaking  off,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  alcohol  lowered  ability 
to  withstand  hardship  and  disease. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  if  the 
army  commanders  had  understood  the 
effects  of  alcohol  as  well  as  their  med- 
ical officers,  they  would  not  have  over- 
ridden the  opinions  of  the  latter,  and 
that  if  the  German  soldiers  had  had 
the  non-alcohol  training  that  the  so- 
cial workers  of  the  country  are  now  in- 
stituting for  the  German  youth,  the 
Kaiser's  army  might  have  been  the  one 
for  which  he  predicted  victory — the 
one  that  used  the  least  alcohol. 

One  fact  should  be  held  in  mind 
when  claims  in  favor  of  alcohol  are 
on  the  ground  of  German  successes.  Those  successes  have  been  gained  by 
ruthless  sacrifices  of  men  and  the  use  of  resources  of  countries  which  the 
German  army  has  over-run.  There  has  been  little  if  any  evidence  of  superior 
physical  or  mental  powers  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  German  soldiers. 
Reports  of  their  strained  and  exhausted  condition  have  been  frequent.  Mere 
boys  are  now  constantly  encountered  and  the  boys  of  17  are  now  being  called 
out,  showing  the  dearth  of  men  of  military  age.  It  is  quantity  rather  than 
quality  and  endurance  that  thus  far  has  won  the  German  battles. 

ITALY 

In  order  to  insure  the  alcohol  needed  for  munitions,  the  government 
requisitioned  all  on  hand.  This  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  manufacturers  of 
vermouth  and  liquors  and  menaced  their  foreign  trade.  They  were  afraid 
they  would  lose  their  markets,  especially  those  in  America.  They,  therefore, 
met  in  Milan  and  formed  an  organization  which  would  take  in  all  branches 
of  trade  and  industry  depending  on  alcohol  as  an  essential  factor,  and  formu- 
lated proposals  to  submit  to  the  government. 

They  asked  that  they  might  import  the  alcohol  they  needed  to  keep  up 
their  productions,  or  else  that  the  requisition  be  suspended,  offering,  if  this 
were  done,  to  supply  the  government  needs  both  for  explosives  and  for  anti- 
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WHEN  THE  GERMANS  WERE  ABOUT  TO  LOSE 
PERONNE,  THE  OFFICERS  INDULGED  HEAVILY 
IN  THE  WINE  FOUND  IN  LOCAL  CHAMPAGNE 
VAULTS.  THE  LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  WAS 
SETZED  AND  COMPELLED  TO  TAKE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF  THEM.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  A  GERMAN  OFFICER 
POSED  TO  HIS  OWN  SATISFACTION  WITH 
HIS    BOTTLE    OF    CHAMPAGNE 
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septics  without  profit,  the  remainder  to  be  used  to  preserve  the  vermouth 
business. 

The  shopkeepers  of  Turin  made  a  different  proposal  in  which  they  took 
into  account  the  existing  plague  of  alcoholism  and  the  needs  of  the  druggists, 
as  well  as  their  own  trade.  They  proposed  that  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks  containing  over  21  per  cent  alcohol  be  abolished  and  that  liquor  manu- 
facturers be  asked  to  keep  the  alcoholic  content  of  their  products  under  that 
strength.  They  would  have  the  pharmacists  receive  the  alcohol  they  need 
for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  but  if  they  sell  liquors  in  the  guise  of  medi- 
cine they  should  be  allowed  no  more  alcohol. 

The  decision  of  the  government  has  not  yet  been  reported.  A  writer  in 
the  Popolo  D' Italia  (Milan  ) thinks  there  should  be  no  great  shortage  of  alco- 
hol with  all  the  stocks  in  reserve  and  the  quantities  sealed  up  in  cement  to 
ripen.  It  would  be  no  great  calamity  if  the  "alcoholists"  should  suffer  some 
privation  and  if  others  were  obliged  to  cut  down  their  indulgence.  There  is 
not  enough  adaptation  to  the  austere  life  demanded  by  the  war.  Drinking 
and  idleness  now  constitute  sabotage  upon  national  resistance. 

ARABIA 

The  new  ruler,  Hussain,  established  by  the  revolt  against  the  Sultan,  has 
prohibited  all  alcoholic  liquors  throughout  his  domain.  (U  Abstinence,  May 
5,  1917.)  By  order  of  the  government,  the  authorities  of  Djeddah  seized  and 
destroyed  thousands  of  bottles  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

He  also  requested  the  representatives  of  the  various  European  govern- 
ments to  notify  the  merchants  of  their  respective  countries  that  from  the 
date  of  the  order  the  Arabian  government  would  not  permit  any  intoxicants 
to  enter  its  borders. 

INDIA 

An  example  of  the  working  of  government  ownership  and  control  of  the 
liquor  business  is  furnished  by  India. 

There  is  no  private  interest  pushing  sales  for  personal  gains.  There  is 
no  long-standing  habit  of  the  people  demanding  alcoholic  liquors,  but  on 
the  contrary,  opposition  to  their  uses  inculcated  by  their  religion.  This  oppo- 
sition has  to  be  broken  down  to  obtain  drinkers. 

But  since  1900  the  government  which  establishes  licensed  drink  shops 
wherever  it  chooses,  has  increased  its  revenue  from  the  sale  of  drink  for  3.71 
million  pounds  to  8.49  million  (191 5).  Twenty  years  ago  the  revenue  derived 
from  drink  in  India  was  19  per  cent  of  the  total  proceeds  of  taxation ;  now 
it  is  32  per  cent.    (The  Tribune,  Lahore,  India.) 

There  are  now  80  distilleries  in  India,  38  per  cent  of  which,  according  to 
India  Temperance  Record  (Nov.,  1917),  both  buildings  and  sites,  are  owned 
by  tlje  government. 

The  people  of  India,  through  their  representative  leaders,  have  not  ceased 
to  make  objection  to  the  planting  of  licensed  liquor-sellers  in  localities  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  drink  except  as  it  is  encouraged  and  inculcated  by 
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the  liquor-sellers,  backed  by  the  government,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  reve- 
nue, says  the  India  Temperance  Record,  October  17,  1917. 

In  response  to  continued  agitation  on  the  subject,  the  natives  aided  by 
the  missionaries,  the  government  established  in  1912  "Excise  Advisory  Com- 
mittees," composed  of  "official  and  non-official  members  to  recommend  the 
withdrawal  of  licenses."  Between  1912  and  1914,  326  such  committees  were 
established.  In  1916  all  municipal  boards  were  made  excise  advisory  com- 
mittees. But  they  can  only  recommend.  The  excise  officers  accept  or  re- 
ject the  recommendation,  and  when  last  April,  Hindu  leaders  advocated  giv- 
ing these  advisory  committees  power  to  decide  the  number  and  location  of 
liquor  shops,  the  government  representative  opposed  the  proposition  in  the 
legislative  council  and  it  was  lost  by  a  close  vote,  16  to  15. 

There  is  hope  of  getting  excise  advisory  committees  with  non-official 
majorities,  which  will  enable  the  people  to  refuse  to  have  licensed  places  sad- 
dled upon  them.  At  present  many  people  are  discouraged  and  think  that  the 
granting  of  licenses  or  the  selling  of  drink  cannot  be  prevented. 

An  educational  program  has  recently  been  launched  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
Temperance  Association.  A  medical  pronouncement  has  been  drafted,  with 
the  assistance  of  Indian  advisers  and  signed  by  many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession  in  the  country.  It  sets  forth  the  main  facts  in  regard  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  opium  and  intoxicating  drugs  and  places  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  evils  they  cause  in  tropical  countries. 

The  declaration  will  be  published  in  poster  and  leaflet  form  as  well  as 
in  the  press  and  circulated  broadcast. 

CHINA 

Breweries  are  pushing  their  way  into  China.  They  are  already  being 
considered  as  sources  of  revenue  by  the  government.  The  missionaries  and 
natives  here  and  there  recognize  the  danger. 

General  Wu  forbade  the  use  of  drink  and  tobacco  among  his  soldiers. 

The  International  Reform  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  authority  for 
a  report  that  opium  is  being  grown  in  Korea  to  be  sold  to  the  Chinese.  A 
representative  of  the  Reform  Bureau  visited  Korea  and  saw  the  opium  grow- 
ing and  was  told  that  Japanese  officials  had  furnished  the  seed  and  encour- 
aged the  planting.  Japanese  officials  in  Korea  were  questioned  about  it  and 
answered  that  there  is  still  a  demand  for  opium,  that  the  Chinese  want  it 
and  there  is  much  money  in  it. 

It  is  feared  that  unless  strong  protest  is  made,  Japan  may  undo  the  heroic 
work  the  Chinese  government  and  people  have  done  in  suppressing  addiction 
to  opium. 

AFRICA 

In  the  various  regions  of  Africa  where  the  white  man's  alcoholic  liquors 
are  degrading  and  destroying  the  black  races,  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
missionaries,  chiefly,  to  save  the  natives  from  the  allurements  and  the  results 
of  this  traffic.  From  Baronga,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  Delagoa 
bay,  Swiss  churches  are  maintaining  missions  and  the  missionaries  there  are 
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trying  to  teach  the  natives  the  effects  of  drink,  organizing  them  into  absti- 
nence societies,  (L}  Abstinence,  Jan.  27,  1917),  and  providing  them  with  anti- 
alcohol  literature. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  stipulated  when  he  sent  his  subjects  to  aid  France  that 
they  should  be  given  no  alcoholic  drinks,  not  even  wine,  cider  or  beer,  and 
the  French,  according  to  reports,  have  been  scrupulous  in  observing  the 
stipulation. 

The  religious  and  temperance  organizations  of  the  South  African  Union 
have  united  in  organized  efforts  to  secure  prohibition  from  the  Parliament. 
The  first  step  was  taken  at  a  convention  of  the  South  African  Temperance 
Alliance  and  the  South  African  People's  Union,  previous  to  July  5,  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  asking  Parliament  to  pass  the  bill  providing  for  the  people's 
direct  vote.  With  this  the  strong  sentiment  against  liquor  among  the  people 
would  soon  find  expression.  The  great  mining  interests  are  demanding  pro- 
tection against  liquor  for  their  industries ;  the  sheep  and  cattle  farmers  believe 
it  would  insure  additional  safety  to  their  flocks  and  herds;  judges  and  magis- 
trates believe  it  would  lessen  crime.  The  natives  themselves  pray  for  this 
protection  and  some  of  the  native  chiefs  have  secured  it.  A  senator  present 
at  the  meeting  spoke  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

AUSTRALASIA 

All  the  states  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  except  Queensland  now 
have  laws  restricting  the  hours  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

New  Zealand  has  just  secured  hers  after  a  two  years'  struggle.  It  con- 
tains a  loophole  for  some  abuse  in  a  provision  that  drinks  may  be  ordered 
between  six  and  eight  in  the  evening  with  a  substantial  meal,  but  it  is 
thought  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  habitues  of  the  liquor  bar  will 
be  able  to  use  the  meal  reservation  as  a  subterfuge. 

This  gives  New  Zealand  a  shorter  day  for  liquor-selling  than  any  other 
of  the  Australasian  countries.  She  also  has  a  lower  rate  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness than  Australia.  She  has  an  anti-treating  law,  and  her  Minister  of 
Defense  has  declared  that  there  will  be  no  wet  canteens  in  the  camps. 

"I  am  so  convinced  that  the  principle  is  right  to  have  no  liquor  at  all 
in  the  camp,"  he  told  a  delegation,  "that  I  will  not  touch  any  wet  canteen 
as  long  as  I  remain  a  minister.     I  want  that  to  be  thoroughly  understood." 

At  the  end  of  one  year  of  6  o'clock  closing  in  New  South  Wales  a  re- 
duction of  35.3  per  cent  in  convictions  for  drunkenness  was  reported,  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  amount  of  liquor  sold  and  a  saving  of  about  $140,000 
a  week  ( £  29,000) . 

The  Governor-General  of  Australia  and  the  Governors  of  the  Australian 
states  have  followed  the  King's  example  of  total  abstinence  during  the  war. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

lender  a  new  licensing  bill  recently  passed,  barmaids  are  eliminated  and 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age  is  prohibited.  The  law 
appears  to  be  defective  in  that  it  still  allows  minors  to  buy  beer  at  breweries. 
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The  Police  Commissioner  has  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  law  to 
safeguard  this  point. 

Regulations  of  August,  1916,  prohibiting  treating  on  or  about  licensed 
premises,  and  warned  from  resorting  to  them  after  6  p.  m.,  have  apparently 
contributed  to  a  reduction  in  191 7  of  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  offenses 
usually  associated  with  drunkenness. 

ARGENTINA 

School  instruction  against  alcohol  is  interesting  the  teachers  and  their 
leading  representatives.  A  large  demonstration  by  3,000  school  children,  with 
their  principals  participating,  was  recently  held  in  Montevideo. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  leading  educators  have 
expressed  warm  interest  in  the  anti-alcohol  education  of  the  young. 

PERU 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  recommended  in  a  recent  message  to 
Congress  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  whole  gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  aroused  by  a  necessity  of  combating  the  alcoholism 
that  is  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  population.  A 
prize  of  $500  has  been  offered  by  Congress  for  the  best  temperance  text- 
book for  schools.  Experiments  are  already  under  way  for  the  substitution 
of  non-alcoholic  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

CHILI 

Progressive  reduction  of  the  production  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a 
means  of  combating  alcoholism,  and  the  promotion  of  industries  and  com- 
merce in  which  other  uses  of  fruits  and  grains  will  compensate  the  agricul- 
tural producers,  are  becoming  popular  proposals  in  countries  that  are  not 
as  far  advanced  on  the  way  to  total  prohibition  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

A  very  minutely  detailed  system  for  such  a  transition  has  been  prepared 
for  Chili  by  Carlos  Fernandez  Pena,  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  His  plan,  which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  leading  na- 
tional organizations  and  been  presented  to  Parliament,  covers  national,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  hygienic  and  educational  measures.  While  it  is  gradually 
substituting  national  and  private  incomes  from  other  sources  for  that  now 
derived  from  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  teaching  the  coming  generation  to 
avoid  them. 

One  feature  of  his  plan  which  will  not  commend  itself  to  other  countries 
that  are  themselves  producing  too  much  alcoholic  drink  for  their  own  wel- 
fare is  the  encouragement  of  exportation  from  Chili.  The  effort  it  would 
take  to  develop  foreign  markets  and  "improve"  the  liquors  designed  for  ex- 
portation could,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  profitably  turned  to  increasing  the 
non-alcoholic  uses  of  fruits  and  grains. 

PANAMA 

President  Valdes  received  a  delegation  presenting  a  petition  for  pro- 
hibition throughout  Panama  and  promised  to  urge  immediate  action  by  the 
Parliament. 
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The  sale  of  liquor  in  Panama  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone  interferes  to 
a  considerable  degree  with  the  effects  of  the  United  States  prohibition  orders 
for  the  zone. 

MEXICO 

The  constitutional  assembly  has  placed  the  control  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ale  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  department  of  health  during  the 
past  year.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  step  toward  restriction  or  sale  of  liquor 
in  Mexico. 

Carranza  is  reported  to  have  forbidden  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Chihuahua, 
and  General  Plutarco  Callas  has  prohibited  it  in  Sonora.  The  mining  camps 
there  are  reported  to  be  without  liquor.  "A  decree  increasing  the  taxes  and 
import  duties  on  all  wines  and  alcoholic  liquors,  to  take  effect  January  I," 
has  been  issued  by  President  Carranza,  (Boston  Traveler,  November  27,  1917), 
and  "all  alcoholic  liquors  produced  in  Mexico  will  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  50 
per  cent;  wines  will  be  taxed  25  per  cent.  Wines  and  alcoholic  beverages 
of  foreign  make  will  have  to  pay  a  stamp  tax  of  70  per  cent  above  the  import 
duties.     Foreign-made  beer  will  be  taxed  80  per  cent  above  the  import  duty." 

CANADA 

Previous  to  1916,  three  of  the  eleven  provinces  constituting  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  had  adopted  prohibition  laws — Prince  Edward's  Island  since 
1901,  the  Northwest  Territories  by  order  of  the  Dominion  government,  and 
Saskatchewan,  which  voted  in  191 5. 

Four  provinces  came  under  prohibition  in  1916 — Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia, 
Alberta  and  Ontario.  A  plebiscite  in  Yukon  territory  came  within  three 
votes  of  declaring  for  prohibition. 

In  1917  New  Brunswick  has  joined  the  others.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  said  to  be  dry,  and  the  city  of  Quebec  has  voted 
for  prohibition  by  nearly  3,000  majority.  This  leaves  Montreal  and  Sher- 
brooke  in  Quebec  the  only  large  centers  in  the  Dominion  where  liquor  may 
legally  be  sold.  There  are  also  a  few  hundred  small  wet  places  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  A  law  providing  for  gradual  reduction  of  licenses  in  Mon- 
treal went  into  effect  in  1917. 

These  laws  forbade  only  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  not  the  manufacture 
or  the  importation  from  one  province  into  another,  or  the  advertising  or 
soliciting  of  orders  within  the  province  is  prohibited.  A  producer  could  solicit 
orders  outside  of  his  province  and  ship  his  liquors  to  fill  them.  Persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
particularly  as  they  used  up  large  quantities  of  food  materials  now  needed, 
but  this  action  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Dominion  government. 

This  legislation  has  now  been  partially  secured.  Early  in  November, 
1917,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  food  controller  the  government  issued 
an  "order  in  council"  decreeing  that  "no  grain  of  any  kind  and  no  substance 
that  can  be  used  as  food  shall  be  used  in  Canada  after  November  30  for  the 
distillation  of  potable  liquor,  until  such  time  as  the  Governor-General,  in 
council,  shall  declare  the  present  abnormal  conditions  have  ceased."     Decern- 
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ber  22  the  government  ordered  that  importation  of  liquors  should  cease  the 
night  before  Christmas,  except  of  that  purchased  for  importation  on  or  before 
that  date,  with  January  31  the  limit  beyond  which  no  importation  may  be 
made. 

Transportation  of  liquors  into  any  part  of  Canada  where  the  sale  is 
illegal  is  prohibited  after  April  1,  1918.  The  manufacture  of  liquor  is  to  be 
prohibited  following  a  date  yet  to  be  set.  Any  beverage  containing  more 
than  2l/2  per  cent  proof  alcohol  shall  be  regarded  as  intoxicating.  The  regu- 
lations are  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  12  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  prohibition  in  Ontario  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  were  sent  to  the  government  on  the  operation  of  the 
law,  from  which  Premier  Sir  William  Hearst  declared  that  the  law  had  been  a 
success.  He  mentioned,  in  order,  increased  efficiency  of  workers,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  employers  ;  improvement  in  hotel  accommo- 
dations (disproving  the  slogan  that  hotels  cannot  live  without  the  bar); 
large  decrease  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  number  of  criminals.  "The 
act  has  added  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,"  asserts  the  Premier. 
Enforcement  of  the  act  was  generally  good,  especially  for  a  first  year, 
which  is  always  most  difficult.  Improvements  will  be  made  where  shown 
to  be  needed. 

A  mass  of  reports,  all  of  the  same  tenor,  was  secured  and  published  by 
the  Pioneer  from  the  mayors  of  cities,  boards,  editors  of  papers  and  boards 
of  trade  in  Ontario,  while  a  volume  of  testimony  from  all  the  prohibition 
provinces  in  the  Dominion  was  secured  by  the  Council  for  Social  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
the  clergy  in  country  parishes  and  selected  representatives  in  the  large  cities 
showed  that  an  average  of  72  per  cent  of  those  who  replied  believed  the  law 
was  a  success.  Decrease  in  cases  of  drunkenness  was  a  prominent  detail  in 
their  reports.  The  least  satisfactory  results  came  from  Nova  Scotia  and  bor- 
der parishes  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  where  importation  was  easy. 

Importation  tended  to  decline  as  the  novelty  wore  off.  "If  drink  is  not 
within  easy  reach  the  consumption  is  small,"  reported  one  clergyman.  This 
principle  appears  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report : 

"While  provincial  prohibition  is  good,  Dominion  prohibition  would  be 
far  better. 

"The  benefits  gained  from  the  law  are  incalculable  and  the  very  thought 
of  going  back  to  the  old  system  is  out  of  the  question." 

In  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  felt  over  the  working  of  prohibition  in 
Canada  has  been  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  installation  of  the  wet  canteen 
among  the  Canadian  troops  when  they  arrived  in  England.  Reports  of  the 
consequences  soon  began  to  come  back  in  letters  and  returned  soldiers  and 
visitors.  Many  who  might  have  gone  on  and  taken  part  in  the  splendid  ser- 
vices of  the  Canadians  in  France  became  subjects  for  severe  discipline  or  in- 
effective from  disease  caused  by  drink.     The  wet  canteen  installed  on  the 
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supposition  that  it  would  avert  such  losses,  and  the  rum  ration  soon  produced 
drinking  habits  in  many  who  had  previously  been  lifelong  abstainers. 

Two  books  by  Arthur  Mee,  "Defeat  or  Victory?"  and  "The  Fiddlers," 
written  and  published  in  England  and  containing  much  evidence  on  this  point 
culled  from  official  reports  and  every-day  newspaper  accounts,  were  forbidden 
by  the  Canadian  censor  to  be  in  the  possession  of  any  one  in  the  Dominion. 
But  their  evidence  was  already  known  by  experience  in  many  Canadian  homes. 

UNITED  STATES 

During  1917  the  number  of  prohibition  states  increased  from  23  to  27; 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  joined  by  popular  vote  and  sanction  of  Congress, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  made  dry  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary which  went  into  effect  November  1.  The  laws  voted  by  five  states, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Montana  and  New  Mexico,  go  into  ef- 
fect in   1918. 

War  conditions  have  accelerated  national  legislation  in  increasing  the 
restrictions  upon  alcoholic  drinks.  The  prohibition  laws  of  the  states  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  measures  passed  by  the  Congress  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  carrying  into  states  having  anti-liquor  laws  any 
advertisements  of  such  liquors ;  prohibiting  also,  except  for  scientific,  sacra- 
mental, medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  the  shipment  of  alcoholic  liquors 
through  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  to  individuals  in  states,  or  por- 
tions of  states,  that  now  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  anti-shipping  clause  caused  this  legislation  to  be  termed  the  "bone- 
dry  law,"  and  many  of  the  prohibition  states  hastened  to  enact  corresponding 
state  legislation  to  secure  its  full  benefits. 

During  the  spring  tremendous  interest  was  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country  over  the  amount  of  food  material  that  was  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  liquors.  Demands  that  the  food  economy  of  the  nation 
begin  with  this  enormous  leakage  flooded  Congress.  Many  notable  organi- 
zations and  individuals  not  before  identified  with  temperance  activity  peti- 
tioned for  prohibition  as  a  war  measure  to  save  the  needed  foodstuffs.     The 
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TWENTY-THREE  OF  THESE  STEREOMOTORGRAPHS  INSTALLED  BY  THE  UNITED  COMMITTEE  ON 
TEMPERANCE  WAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ARE  CARRYING  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  IN 
TRAINING    IN    CAMPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    FRANCE    THE    FACTS    ABOUT    ALCOHOL, 

BY    PICTURE,    WORD,    MOTION    AND    COLOR 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Mothers'  Congress,  the 
Nurses'  Association  were  among  the  large  influential  bodies  which  took  this 
action. 

Influential  newspapers  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  printed 
editorials  that  are  well  represented  by  one  in  the  Providence  Journal,  which  said : 

"The  Providence  Journal  is  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  war-time 
prohibition  throughout  the  United  'States.  It  believes  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  should  be  suppressed, 
at  least  until  the  day  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  drink  habit  is  stupid  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  coming  to  realize  that  fact.  Our  industrial  corporations  are 
no  longer  lenient  to  the  habitual  user  of  alcohol.  Our  railroads  will  not  em- 
ploy a  man  with  the  odor  of  liquor  on  his  breath.  There  is  far  less  drinking 
at  clubs  and  in  private  homes  than  in  the  past  50  years  of  our  history.  Col- 
lege reunions  are  frowning  upon  the  old-time  artificial  conviviality." 

The  National  House  of  Representatives  included  in  the  administration 
food  control  bill  a  clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  food  materials  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  including  beer  and  wine.  But  the  propo- 
sition to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages  was  bitterly  contested  especially  by  the  brewing  interests.  Threats 
of  holding  up  all  war  legislation  if  this  were  pressed  were  freely  made.  The 
measure  as  finally  passed  prohibited  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  dis- 
tilled beverages  during  the  war;  the  President  was  authorized  to  limit  the 
alcoholic  content  of  beer  and  wine,  and  to  commandeer  distilled  beverages 
when  necessary,  including  not  only  those  in  bond,  but  also  those  in  stock. 

An  order  issued  November  27,  1917,  reduced  the  amount  of  grain  that 
might  be  used  in  making  fermented  liquors  to  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
previously  used  and  ordered  that  these  liquors  should  not  exceed  3^  per 
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cent  alcoholic  strength.  A  later  order  reduced  the  alcoholic  strength  to  2^4 
per  cent  by  weight,  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  by  volume. 

While  the  prohibition  clause  of  the  food  bill  was  still  under  discussion 
the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  20,  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  states 
a  prohibition  amendment   to  the   Federal   Constitution. 

The  resolution  with  some  amendments  was  passed  by  the  House  Decem- 
ber 17,  the  amendments  were  concurred  in  bv  the  Senate  December  18.  The 
amendment  now  goes  to  the  states  for  ratification.  When  36  states  have 
ratified,  national  prohibition  will  become  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  submitting  the  amendment  as  finally  adopted  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Up  to  date  (Feb.  15)  six  states,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina,  North  Dakota  and  Maryland,  have  ratified. 

The  army  bill  passed  in  May  made  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  including  beer  and  wine,  to  men  in  uniform.  As  soon  as  the  law 
went  into  effect  the  Secretary  of  War  (July  12)  notified  commanders  of  army 
posts,  training  camps  and  mobilization  centers,  that  the  requirements  must 
be  faithfully  carried  out.  He  also  appealed  to  the  Governors  of  the  states 
urging  the  elimination  of  all  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  and  of  houses  of 
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vice  in  the  vicinity  of  army  camps,  and  later  issued  an  order  that  a  five-mile  dry 
zone  be  established  around  all  camps  unless  a  city  or  town  came  within  such 
limits.  In  such  cases  special  government  agents  are  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  authorities  to  clean  up  the  towns  and  make  them  safe  for  the  soldiers. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  guided  by  the  General  Medical  Board, 
also  prepared,  as  a  strict  war  measure,  to  combat  alcoholism  and  disease  in 
all  military  commands.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  it  promotes  facilities  for 
healthful  recreation  within  the  military  zones  and  has  secured  the  wide  co- 
operation of  individuals  and  civilian  organizations.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  officially  recognized  by  the  government  as  the  me- 
dium through  which  all  organizations  may  co-operate  with  the  military 
authorities  for  safeguarding  the  health,  comfort  and  morals  of  the  soldiers 
by  means  of  social  diversion,  recreation  facilities,  rest  and  reading  rooms 
and  clean  amusements. 

The  temperance  organizations  of  the  country  united  in  educational  anti- 
alcohol  work  in  the  army  training  camps  through  the  United  Committee  on 
Temperance  War  Activities  in  Army  and  Navy,  working  in  the  camps  through 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Before  the  end  of  1917  this  United  Committee  and  the  co- 
operating organizations  had  raised  nearly  $50,000  for  its  work,  had  provided 
for  the  installation  of  23  stereomotorgraphs  to  show  slides  in  the  camps,  had 
begun  the  distribution  of  a  million  copies  of  a  manual  of  facts  about  alcohol 
and  of  the  same  number  of  a  special  pamphlet  on  wine.  Lectures  and  movies 
dealing  with  this  question  had  been  begun  in  the  camps. 

T*  T*  *f» 

NOW,  when  we  are  up  against  serious  things,  when  the  verities  are  being 
revealed,  the  new  advocates  of  temperance  have  discovered  that  we 
taught  long  ago.  We  cannot  win  with  drink,  for  drink  and  the  best  are  in- 
compatible. The  world's  tragedy  and  the  world's  need  have  led  great  folk 
to  see  what  drink  really  is  and  does.  What  temperance  people  have  long 
and  truly  taught,  war  is  publicly  demonstrating,  shouting  it  from  the  house- 
tops. Men  cannot  be  best  in  body,  brain  or  soul  with  alcohol.  Alcohol  wipes 
out  the  best  bit.  The  keen  edge  of  muscle  and  nerve,  the  fine  impulsive  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  and  those  highest  powers  whereby  all  communicate  with 
and  become  part  of  the  divine  and  the  highest. — Captain  Arthur  Evans,  M.  S. 
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THE  WORLD  DRIVE  AGAINST  DRINK 

THE  desperate  lighting  of  1917  has  not  all  been  in  the  trenches  of  Flan- 
ders or  on  the  French,  Italian  and  far-eastern  fronts.  The  world  is 
united  in  at  least  one  determination — to  check  the  domination  of  al- 
cohol. The  battle  in  each  nation  depends  in  large  part  on  the  progress  which 
the  nation  has  made  in  understanding  the  vital  relation  which  alcohol  bears 
to  the  deteriorating  factors  of  national  life.  The  necessity  for  a  high  type 
of  efficiency  for  food  conservation  and  the  saving  of  human  power  in  men, 
women  and  children  is  driving  practically  all  the  nations  to  some  form  of 
militancy  against  alcohol.  At  the  same  time  one  finds  even  more  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  liquor  financial  interests  of  all  nations  in  resenting  and 
combating  any  attempt  to  weaken  their  hold  or  lessen  their  Drofits. 

A  study  of  the  summary  of  the  world  situation  presented  elsewhere  in 
the  Journal  shows  clearly  that  ignorance  and  financial  interest  are  the  two 
deep  roots  of  the  liquor  evil.  When  ignorance,  of  which  indifference  is  a 
part,  is  once  sufficiently  dispelled  by  such  facts  as  those  outlined  by  Dr. 
Fisk  in  his  article,  mere  financial  interest  will  not  be  powerful  enough  to 
stop  the  action  of  a  people  thoroughly  enlightened  and  aroused  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  alcoholic  peril. 

The  lesson  of  1917  drawn  from  all  countries  appears  to  be :  Organize 
into  a  fighting  force  every  bit  of  available  intelligent  energy  against  drink; 
concentrate  in  education  about  alcohol  upon  the  still  unintelligent  and  un- 
awakened  forces.  The  two  movements  must  continue  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  very  struggle  for  restricting  or  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  in 
itself  an  educational  campaign.  But  unless  it  deals  supremely  with  facts 
and  the  basal  facts  about  alcohol  itself,  results  will  be  slow  in  coming  or 
of  a  transitory  character.  We  are  past  the  time  when  mere  emotional  appeal 
or  invective  against  the  liquor  seller  will  get  us  anywhere.  The  world  is 
drawing  heavily  on  its  emotions  in  these  days  of  world  agony.  What  is 
needed  is  the  use  of  facts,  more  facts,  and  constantly  more  facts,  until  they 
are  driven  with  compelling  force  into  the  minds  and  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations. 
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IDEALISM  AS  A  DRIVING  FORCE  FOR  HEALTH 

AND   SOBRIETY 

THE  advocates  of  abstinence  and  of  other  hygienic  reforms  are  hav- 
ing their  innings.  The  must  vaunted  "joys  of  life,"  meaning  drink 
and  vice,  are  being  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap. 

When  health  is  suddenly  seen  to  be  an  essential  in  safeguarding  national 
existence,  total  abstinence  and  healthful  living  are  seen  to  be  true  and 
important. 

"In  ordinary  times,"  said  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Eastern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  at  Silver  Bay  (Physical  Training,  Oct,  1917), 
"a  comprehensive,  systematic,  coordinated  citizen-building  plan  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  ideal  academic  dream,  but  I  have  sat  in  counsels  of  de- 
fense at  Washington  where  the  assembled  experts  of  the  nation  have  laid 
down  the  principles  of  conduct  to  be  enforced  in  military  encampments  as 
practical  military  measures,  however  idealistic  the  hope  may  be  of  ulti- 
mately commanding  observance  of  these  principles  throughout  the  land. 

"Continence,  complete  abstinence  from  alcohol,  healthy  and  clean  recre- 
ation— all  these  measures,  but  as  practical  measures  of  efficiency  of  self- 
preservation  for  the  nation  at  this  time,  when  it  is  called  upon  to  bring  for- 
ward every  scrap  of  its  energy  and  its  resources.  Occasionally  a  note  of  re- 
monstrance was  heard  as  to  the  'idealism'  of  these  procedures,  but  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  that  the  immense  weight  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
highest  kind  of  idealism  at  the  present  time — deliberate  cultivation  of  ideals 
that  will  carry  forward  the  nation  through  struggles  that  will  inevitably 
prove  futile  unless  backed  by  this  very  idealism." 

The  best  thing  about  this  awakening  is  that  it  is  not  likely  to  end  with 
military  fitness.     The  tide  of  information  is  too  wide  and  deep. 

The  thing  to  see  quickly  and  clearly  is  the  importance  of  striking  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  when  interest  in  right  living  is  universal.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  seen  and  heard  instruction  by  lectures,  illustrations  and  the  printed  page. 

It  is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  triumph  of  national  prohibition  that  it 
finds  its  opportunity  just  at  this  time  of  keen  interest  in  physical  fitness  and 
mental  efficiency. 

T*  ^T  1" 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  DRINK 

AMERICA  is  sending  her  sons  into  service  in  the  war  with  a  splendid 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  to  defense  of  democracy.  To  those 
who  watched  the  operation  of  the  draft,  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  men  met  the  call,  there  was  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  democracy 
could  do  this  thing. 

Very  early  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  safeguard  the  moral  health  of  the  men.  Cities  and  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  camps  which  had  been  lax  in  law  enforcement  had  to  clean 
up.     The  sale  of  liquor  to  men    in    uniform    was    prohibited  by  Congress. 
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Drunkenness  or  drinking  by  men  in  the  training  camps  has  been  rigorously- 
disciplined.  The  serving  of  a  liquor  ration  in  the  army  here  or  in  France  is 
impossible  under  the  law  of  1901  which  prohibits  the  purchase  of  liquor  with 
government  funds.  The  "canteens"  in  France  are  managed  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  liquors  being  served  there,  even 
surreptitiously. 

After  the  troops  went  to  France  disquieting  reports  began  to  come  back 
of  some  cases  of  drinking  among  the  soldiers.  In  a  new  land,  away  from  the 
restraints  of  home,  with  more  money  than  any  other  private  receives,  with 
wine  abundant,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  some  fell  victims  to  it.  The  ex- 
perience of  Canadian  soldiers  was  not  reassuring  to  American  parents  and 
friends.  A  general  demand  for  information  as  to  what  American  military 
officials  were  doing  to  prevent  drinking  among  our  soldiers  in  France  brought 
finally  an  order  from  General  Pershing,  December  13,  that  "soldiers  are  for- 
bidden either  to  buy  or  accept  as  gifts,  whisky,  brandy,  champagne,  liquors 
or  other  alcoholic  beverages  other  than  light  wines  or  beer.  The  gift  or 
retail  sale  of  these  by  inhabitants  in  the  zone  of  the  army  are  forbidden  by 
French  law.  Commanding  officers  will  see  that  all  drinking  places  where 
the  liquors  named  are  sold  be  designated  as  'off  limits'  and  the  necessary 
means  adopted  to  prevent  soldiers  visiting  them." 

Officers  were  also*  ordered  to  confer  with  French  authorities  to  use  every 
possible  endeavor  to  limit  to  the  lowest  possible  the  number  of  places  where 
liquor  is  sold. 

The  publication  of  these  orders  brought  out  a  storm  of  inquiry:  What 
about  wine  and  beer?  Were  the  soldiers  to  be  permitted  to  buy  these,  when 
there  was  authoritative  French  testimony  that  soldiers  could  and  did  get 
intoxicated  on  wine? 

"The  order  was  not  intended,"  said  General  Pershing  in  a  further  state- 
ment, December  28,  "to  convey  an  injunction  to  American  soldiers  to  drink 
light  wine  and  beer,  but  quite  the  reverse."  Explanation  was  made  that 
the  order  was  drawn  to  conform  with  French  and  British  regulations  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  not  of  the  Americans  as  at  home. 

As  yet  the  matter  appears  to  rest  at  this  point :  The  American  soldier 
in  France  is  not  forbidden  to  buy  wine  and  beer  or  to  accept  them  as  gifts. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  returning  travelers  to  state  in  the  public 
press  that  they  have  not  seen  a  single  drunken  American  soldier  in  France. 
Of  the  general  sobriety  of  the  troops  made  up  of  the  finest  of  our  young  men 
the  American  people  believe  and  hope  this  is  true.  But  there  are  witnesses 
of  unquestioned  veracity  who  have  seen  Americans  who,  few  though  they 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  were  not  a  credit  to  their  uniform 
of  their  country  because  of  drink.  Sherwood  Eddy  relates  (see  page  49) 
not  onfy  some  of  his  own  observations,  but  the  reasons  why  the  omnipresent 
wine  in  France  is  a  special  menace  to  our  soldiers. 

We  believe  that  our  men  are  sober  men  on  the  whole,  but  the  burning 
desire  of  the  American  people  is  that  that  sobriety  shall  be  maintained  by 
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every  possible  means.  It  is  still  in  order  to  send  a  request  to  the  President 
and  the  'Secretary  of  War  to  the  effect  that  the  American  soldiers  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  buy  or  receive  even  beer  and  wine  while  in  service  abroad  as 
a  necessary  military  measure. 

How  the  soldier  himself  in  the  home  training  camps  is  coming  to  re- 
gard drink  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell  (The  Outlook,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1917)  : 

"In  the  matter  of  liquor  the  men  have  realized  that  their  enforced  abstinence  has  pro- 
duced nothing  but  beneficial  results.  There  is  not  much  need  to  preach  on  that  subject. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  desire  has  almost  died  out  with  the  abolition  of  temptation.  I  sat 
one  evening  with  a  group  of  officers  and  discussed  the  subject.  Not  one  of  them  had 
been  a  total  abstainer  until  the  Federal  law  went  into  effect;  two  of  them  confessed  that 
they  had  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  drink  within  reasonable  limits;  they  all  admitted 
that  since  they  knew  they  could  not  have  it  they  had  practically  ceased  to  desire  it. 

"Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  army  is  absolutely  bone-dry,  but  the  drinking  is 
reduced  to  an  unbelievable  minimum.  What  there  is  of  it  comes  through  the  mistaken 
kindness  of  friends.  In  the  first  period  of  the  cantonment  there  was  considerable  boot- 
legging in  Trenton  and  Lowell,  but  the  authorities  have  grown  vigilant  and  the  scoun- 
drels timid.    No,  it  is  the  friends  of  the  men  who  are  the  worst  offenders.   'Poor  devils,' 

they  argue.  'Can't  get  much  fund  in  those 
dreary  camps;  let's  give  them  a  ray  of  good 
cheer.'  Then  they  buy  a  flask  and  push  it  into 
the  coat  of  the  soldier. 

"Now  the  psychology  of  the  flask  is  not 
properly  understood.  It  is  usually  inferior 
whisky.  It  contains  just  too  much  to  drink 
within  a  limited  time,  but  not  sufficient  to 
share  with  another;  there  is  likely  to  be 
enough  left  in  the  bottle  after  the  soldier  has 
had  about  as  much  as  he  really  wants  to  put 
him  out  of  business;  but  it  is  too  precious  to 
throw  away,  therefore  he  drinks  it;  its  con- 
sumption takes  him  into  back  alleys  and 
dark  perils  where  other  perils  lurk.  A  man 
may  keep  his  manhood  standing  at  the  bar 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  beer,  but  the  flask 
rots  out  his  self-respect  and  honor  and  cour- 
age, leaving  him  a  sneak  as  well  as  an  of- 
fender against  military  law.  If  the  good- 
natured  friend  of  the  soldier  once  comes  to 
understand  what  he  is  doing,  he  will  cut  out 
this  peculiarly  vicious  form  of  treating. 

The  disappearance  of  the  desire  to 
drink  when  the  opportunity  is  re- 
moved, noted  by  Dr.  Odell,  suggests 
that  these  officers  and  men,  grown  ac- 
customed to  abstinence  in  the  home  training  camps,  should  not  find  the  bars 
let  down  whe  they  get  overseas.  A  public  speaker  recently  said  that  his 
own  son  about  to  "go  across''  said : 

"Dad,  I  can  withstand  the  temptations  we  meet  here  all  right,  but  how 
will  it  be  when  I  get  across  and  come  out  of  battle  as  I  may,  exhausted,  all  in, 
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my  power  of  resistance  gone  ?     Shall  I  be  able  to  stand  when  so  many  others 

are  falling?     Dad,  my  gang  will  lick  old  'Bill'  if  you  and  your  gang  will 

lick  Booze." 

As  already  noted  in  the  Journal,  the  French  government  complied  when 

the  Bey  of  Tunis  insisted  as  a  condition  of  his  sending  agricultural  laborers 

to  France  that  no  form  of  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  sold  them.     American 

parents  venture  to  believe  that  their  soldier  sons  mean  as  much  to  France  as 

the  Tunis  farm  laborers,  and  that  if  the  United  States  asks  protection  for  its 

sons  away  from  home,  unaccustomed  to  the  drinks  which  the   Frenchman 

uses  and  which  even  betray  the  Frenchman  at  times,  France  will  not  refuse 

the  request. 

*  *  * 

STUDIES   OF  THE   FEEBLEMINDED 

THE  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Cincinnati  publishes  a  study  of 
the  city's  defectives  under  the  title  of  "The  Feebleminded,"  or  the  hub 
to  our  wheel  of  vice,  crime  and  pauperism.  A  large  part  of  the  city's  feeble- 
minded can  be  traced  to  a  few  individuals  two  or  three  generations  back. 
Charts  showing  the  lineage  of  five,  three  of  whom  were  alcoholic,  are  included. 
The  data  was  obtained  by  field  workers  starting  with  the  feebleminded  chil- 
dren in  special  schools.  While  the  number  of  the  known  feebleminded  is 
appalling,  the  important  thing  is  a  program  for  extinguishing  the  supply. 

To  discover  the  mental  defective,  to  make  his  life  happy,  harmless  and 
moderately  useful  and  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  coming  generations 
are  the  three  essentials.  He  is  discovered  and  graded  by  mental  tests,  he  is 
trained  in  special  schools,  chiefly  industrial,  and  he  is  prevented  from  in- 
creasing through  segregation  and  sterilization. 

Nothing  is  said  about  suppressing  the  alcohol  which  is  a  prominent  fac- 
tor in  nearly  all  of  the  families  and  evidently  makes  matters  worse  for  all 
who  cannot  be  segregated. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  concerning  the  parents  of  some  of 
the  children  who  have  been  in  subnormal  rooms  in  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago, by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  that  city : 

Father     Mother  Father     Mother 

Criminal    5  2  Insane 4  3 

Alcoholic  44  18  Feebleminded 1  3 

Syphilitic    7  2  Sexually  immoral  ....   6  6 

This  Juvenile  Protective  Association  finds  that  defective  children  are  a 
menace  to  the  morals  of  the  normal  children,  hence  it  is  understood  to  estimate 
the  number,  the  provision  made  for  handling  them  and  the  additional  pro- 
vision needed. 

Large  sums  of  money  will  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  institu- 
tional care,  but  the  vice,  crime,  unemployment,  alcoholism  and  poverty  that 
will  result  from  leaving  them  at  large  to  increase  and  corrupt  others  will 
cost  far  more. 

The  search  through  the  various  institutions  gave  a  list  of  about  4,000 
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mentally  defective  and  subnormal  young  people.     An  estimate  of  the  sources 

not  reached  places  the  total  number  of  mentally  defective  persons  in  Chicago 

at  about  6,000. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH   THE  RURAL 

POPULATION? 

CONSIDERABLE  surprise  has  been  expressed  over  the  fact  brought  out 
in  rejections  for  military  service  as  the  country  boys  have  not  averaged 
as  well  as  the  city  boys  in  fitness. 

Among  the  facts  to  be  considered  in  accounting  for  this  is  one  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  International 
Purity  Congress  (The  Light,  Jan.-Feb.,  1916)  in  reporting  the  results  of  re- 
cent studies  of  feeblemindedness.  According  to  one  writer  cited,  feeble- 
minded women  are  more  likely  to  bear  children  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
The  reasons  given  are  earlier  marriages  and  closer  contact  between  the  sexes 
during  adolescence,  which  increases  the  likelihood  of  illegitimate  births; 
whereas,  in  the  city,  the  same  type  of  girl  is  more  likely  to  become  a  pros- 
titute and  become  sterile  through  venereal  disease.  Also,  the  cities  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  discovering  the  feebleminded  because  of  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  clinics  and  special  classes. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  more  ambitious  and  efficient  of  the 
country  youth  are  constantly  migrating  to  the  city  for  better  opportunities. 
"In  the  rural  and  in  the  semi-rural  population  within  a  hundred  miles  of  our 
great  cities  we  find  a  disproportion  of  the  indolent,  the  alcoholic,  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  ne'er-do-well.  I  know  intimately  several  localities  and  have 
seen  in  one  family  after  another  how  the  ambitious  youth  leave  the  parental 
roof-tree  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  city,  while  the  weakest  young  men  stay 
behind,  supported  by  their  parents,  or  earning  only  enough  to  buy  the  liquor 
their  defective  natures  crave,  and  are  finally  forced  to  marry  a  weak  girl 
and  father  her  imbecile  offspring.  Such  villages,  depleted  of  the  best,  tend 
to  become  cradles  of  degeneracy  and  crime."     (Davenport.) 

Summing  up  the  results  of  local  surveys  made  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson  concludes  that  they  con- 
stitute "one  of  the  most  dreadful  menaces  of  our  social  order  " 


IN  THE  COMING  TIME  NO  NATION  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  AFFORD  TO 
A  WASTE  ALCOHOL  BY  DRINKING  IT.  BUT  WE  MUST  AIM  AT  HAV- 
ING A  FLOWING  STREAM  OF  IT,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  AND  UNHIN- 
DERED, THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
ITS  PROPER  PURPOSES,  WHICH  ARE  ONE  AND  ALL  OUTSIDE  THE 
HUMAN  BODY.     -  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeb},. 


THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


NEW  ALCOHOL  REGULATIONS 

THE  latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  no  alcohol  can  now  be  sold, 
even  on  a  doctor's  prescription  as  such,  but  only  in  the  form  of  medicinal 
alcohol  or  denatured  alcohol,  the  two  being  from  a  legal  point  of  view  quite 
different,  says  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  (Dec.  8,  1917).  Denatured  al- 
cohol contains  substances  which  unfit  it  for  use  in  medicine,  either  internally 
or  externally.  Medicated  alcohol  can  be  medicated  by  the  pharmacist  him- 
self according  to  any  one  of  nine  formulas.  The  formulas  involve  the  dilu- 
tion of  alcohol  in  some  cases,  and  in  all  cases  the  addition  of  certain  sub- 
stance such  as  carbolic  acid,  formaldehyde,  mercuric  chloride,  alum  and  cam- 
phor, lysol  or  liquor  cresolis  compound  which  make  it  unfit  for  beverage  use. 

*  *  * 

THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL  IN   PNEUMONIA 

THE  discussion  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  medicine  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  led  one  or  two  of  the  older  phy- 
sicians who  opposed  the  resolution  to  express  their  views  in  print.  They 
referred  the  results  of  their  practice  in  support  of  their  opinion,  but  none  thus 
far,  has  furnished  such  statistical  data  as  Dr.  Henry  Koplek  presents  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Nov.  17,  1917)  against  the  em- 
ployment of  alcohol  in  pneumonia. 

His  record  includes  1,351  cases,  extending  over  two  distinct  periods,  of 
which  he  says : 

"One  period  extends  over  the  years  in  which  alcohol  in  the  form  of  whisky 
was  freely  used ;  the  other  period  comprises  those  cases  in  which  no  whisky 
was  used.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to  judge  in  what  respect  this  alco- 
holic [liquor]  was  of  benefit  to  the  patient.  As  a  young  physician,  I  saw 
whisky  given  freely  to  children  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  so  that  later  as  attend- 
ing physician  I  came  to  favor  its  use  for  many  years.  In  the  past  three  years 
whisky  has  been  discarded  entirely  in  the  therapy  of  pneumonia.  .  .  .  The 
change  was  not  made  abruptly,  but  extended  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

"Among  632  cases  of  pneumonia  of  all  ages  treated  by  the  administration 
of  medicinal  doses  of  whisky,  there  were  144  deaths,  a  mortality  for  all  ages 
of  22.8  per  cent,  including  the  infants  below  three  months  and  below  one 
year  of  age.  Among  719  cases  treated  without  Avhisky,  there  were  104  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  14— |-  per  cent. 

"During  the  years  191 5  and  1916,  whisky  has  been  discarded  entirely  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  the  results  have  been  good.  .  .  .  There  were 
391  cases.  ...  Of  these,  56  resulted  fatally,  a  mortality  of  14  per  cent.  .  .  . 
These  figures  compare  not  only  favorably  with  the  1,351  cases  previously 
cited,  Tbut  give  no  support  whatever  for  the  alcohol  treatment  of  former  years, 
especially  if  we  look  at  the  percentage  mortality :  From  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond year,  113  cases  with  a  case  mortality  of  13,  or  11  per  cent;  from  the  sec- 
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ond  to  the  fifth  year,  86  cases  with  a  case  mortality  of  five,  or  5  per  cent. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  79  cases  with  a  case  mortality  of  five,  or  6 
per  cent.  These  statistics  prove  beyond  any  doubt  not  only  all  the  data  as 
to  the  high  mortality  in  the  new-born  period,  but  the  benign  nature  of  neu- 
monia  in  later  childhood  under  careful  nursing,  and  hold  out  no  encourage- 
ment for  the  older  methods  of  active  alcoholic  administration.  The  use  of 
whisky  in  former  years  was  not  justified  by  the  results  attained.  The  com- 
plete disuse  of  alcohol  has  not  harmed  my  patients." 


TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  WANTED  BY  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

THE  Equity  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  says  in  its  thirteenth 
annual  report: 

"The  experience  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  companies  everywhere  that 
makes  a  separate  classification  of  its  risks  continues  to  be  as  always  here- 
tofore that  abstainers  show  a  greatly  lower  ratio  of  mortality  to  that  ex- 
pected than  is  shown  by  those  who  are  not  so  classed. 

"Although  more  than  half  of  all  our  death  losses  in  1916  were  war  losses 
on  the  lives  of  total  abstainers,  our  mortality  in  our  abstainers'  section  was 
only  42.79  per  cent  of  the  tabular  expectation." 

In  companies  that  do  not  have  special  sections  for  total  abstainers,  or 
give  them  better  rates,  the  abstainers  have  to  help  carry  the  higher  losses 
on  the  lives  of  non-abstainers  in  the  prices  paid  for  their  policies. 


ARMY  ABSTINENCE  AS  A  DISEASE  PREVENTIVE 

IN  its  News  from  the  Training  Camps,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Oct.  27,  1917)   says  of  the  base  hospital  of  Camp  Dodge,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa : 

"Without  doubt,  the  total  abstinence  of  the  soldiers  from  liquor  will  be 
the  greatest  step  in  disease  prevention  which  the  War  Department  has  taken, 
and  the  draft  men  who  have  been  excessive  users,  while  suffering  most  at 
first,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  army  life." 

*  *  * 

The  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  October  3, 
was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  control  of  venereal  disease  in  mili- 
tary life.     Colonel  Godwin  of  the  British  army  said : 

"This  present  world-wide  war,  apparently  productive  of  nothing  but 
evil,  is  teaching  us  to  regard  life  and  death  as  less  important  than  the  future 
welfare  of  mankind ;  and  if  such  matters  as  adequate  control  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, world-wide  prohibition  of  alcohol  and  an  increasing  instead  of  a  de- 
creasing birth-rate  result,  may  possibly  be  found  that,  terrible  as  it  is,  it  was 
not  without  some  good  results." 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK  AND  WORK 

THE  information  now  being  disseminated  in  every  quarter  concerning 
the  amount  and  kind  of  food   the   body  needs,   the   sources  of  the 
daily  round  ration  and  how  to  prepare  it,  may  have  noticeable  results 
on  alcoholic  drinking  habits. 

In  an  article  on  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  alcohol  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Inebriety  (Oct.,  1917),  Dr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  who  has  investigated  the 
subject,  puts  bad  working  conditions  such  as  over-long  hours  and  exhausting 
strain  first  among  the  causes  of  industrial  drinking,  but  does  not  ignore  the 
force  of  drink  traditions  in  starting  and  keeping  up  the  habit. 

His  description  of  the  daily  life  of  some  of  the  classes  of  English  work- 
men investigated  shows  clearly  that  lack  of  proper  food  must  have  been  a 
strong  factor  in  the  fatigue  which  they  attributed  only  to  the  hard  work  and 
sought  to  relieve  by  frequent  drinks. 

Here  was  the  daily  program  of  some  dock  laborers  investigated :  "Be- 
fore work  in  the  morning,  half  a  quartern  of  rum  in  coffee,  or  half  a  glass 
of  ale  with  gin.  At  breakfast  a  pint  more  of  ale,  with  hardly  any  solid  food. 
Dinner,  one  to  two  pints,  with  intermissions  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  pints,  and  one  to  two  pints  after  work."  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  third  meal.  Total  for  the  day,  six  pints  or  more  of  alco- 
holic liquor. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  investigation  would  have  been  to  start 
these  men  out  in  the  morning  with  a  good  substantial  breakfast,  giving  them 
a  drink  of  hot  milk  or  soup  in  place  of  alcoholic  liquor  midway  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  hearty  dinner  at 
noon  and  a  supper  that  would  fill  out  the  day's  requirements  for  hard  work. 
Such  feeding  as  our  army  is  getting  with  its  strenuous  work  might  have  made 
these  Englishmen  also  "hard  as  nails"  instead  of  collapsed  men  craving 
bracers. 

The  drink  tradition  robbed  the  laborers  investigated  of  some  of  the 
money  needed  for  an  adequate  diet,  as  their  wages  were  none  too  large,  and 
this  further  lowered  their  resistance  to  fatigue. 

The  effects  of  the  alcohol  itself  also  increased  the  ill  effects  of  the  hard 
work.  This  was  shown  by  comparisons  of  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  drinkers 
and  abstainers.  Men  who  drank  on  previous  evenings,  but  not  during  the 
working  day,  showed  five  times  worse  fatigue  than  abstainers  doing  the  same 
work.  Women  cotton  spinners  who  drank  showed  double  the  fatigue  effects 
of  their  associates  who  did  not  drink. 

Spending  a  part  of  the  small  wages  for  drink  increases  the  pressure  upon 
the  housewife  to  go  out  and  help  increase  the  family  income. 

The  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  upon  the  home  are  described 
in  this  investigation. 

^It  involves  a  disorganization  of  their  domestic  duties  if  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  it  also  interferes  with  the  acquisition  of  housewifely  knowledge  dur- 
ing girlhood.     The  result  is  that  appalling  ignorance  of  everything  connected 
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with  cookery,  with  cleanliness,  with  the  management  of  children,  which 
makes  the  average  wife  and  mother  of  the  lower  classes  one  of  the  most 
helpless  and  thriftless  of  beings,  and  which  impels  the  workman,  whose  com- 
fort depends  on  her,  to  spend  his  free  time  in  the  public-house  and  to  look 
upon  alcohol  as  a  necessary  condiment  with  his  tasteless  and  indigestible 
diet.     Thus  the  vicious  circle  is  in  full  swing." 

Bettering  the  conditions  of  labor  is  undoubtedly  a  good  place  at  which 
to  begin  breaking  up  the  vicious  circle  of  industrial  drinking,  but  the  attack 
on  drinking  traditions,  both  industrial  and  convivial,  needs  to  go  with  it. 
Drink  taken  in  the  evening  before  work  is  likely  to  make  a  worker  feel  the 
need  of  a  bracer  before  he  gets  through  with  the  next  day's  reasonable  task 
in  reasonable  hours. 

To  improve  working  conditions  and  abolish  drink  traditions  and  drink 
opportunities  at  the  same  time  would  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

*  *  * 

NEW   PUBLIC   HEALTH   TEACHING 

A  NOTABLE  distinction  between  the  old  ideal  of  public  health  work  and 
the  new  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Health,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  section  on  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Public  Health  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  old  ideal  was  qualitative — more  life,  lower  death  rates,  greater 
longevity;  the  new  is  qualitative — greater  human  efficiency,  a  better  quality  of 
being. 

In  the  discussion  following,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  emphasized  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the  phase  of  public  health  work  which  rec- 
ognize that  the  habits  of  a  community,  and  education  in  personal  hygiene 
of  the  individual,  will  be  the  determining  factors  in  further  improvement  of 
public  health.  Health  officers  must  become  teachers,  so  that  the  people  will 
know  how,  when  they  are  healthy,  to  keep  healthy.  They  must  spread  the 
newer  knowledge  of  physiology;  the  knowledge  that  alcohol  is  not  a  stimu- 
lant, but  a  depressant;  that  the  best  preventive  against  venereal  disease  is 
personal  continence ;  that  continence  is  compatible  with  health. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  ADVANTAGES  OF  FRUIT  JUICES 

OUR  much  talked  of  "national  drink"  is  now  said  to  be  grape-juice.  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Nov.  17)  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  this  claim  made  by  one  of  the  grape-juice  manufacturers 
is  no  exaggeration. 

"Fruit  juices  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into  the  daily  life  of  the  Amer- 
can  people.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  limited  to  the  delicacies  of  the  home 
or  to  syrups  of  the  soda  fountains.  Today,  orange-juice,  and  grape-juice  in 
particular,  have  found  a  widespread  and  growing  popularity  as  agreeable 
beverages." 

Another  claim  which  fruit  juice  dealers  can  borrow  from  brewers  and 
wine  merchants  and  use  with  a  truthfulness  that  does  not  apply  to  beer  and 
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wine  is  that  these  unfermented  drinks  have  true  food  value.  "A  glassful  of 
grape-juice,"  measuring  seven  ounces  (210  cc.)  says  the  Journal,  "will  fur- 
nish about  200  calories  in  the  form  of  sugar;  and  orange-juice  is  about  half 
as  rich  in  food  value." 

This  food  substance,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  mixed  with  a  poison 
that  counterbalances  its  good  effects,  as  in  the  case  of  beer. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  no  sugar  is  wasted  when  grape-juice  is 
sterilized  and  bottled  without  fermentation;  but  in  making  grape-juice  into 
wine  the  sugar  in  it  is  used  up  in  the  fermentation  process,  changed  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol. 

The  present  campaign  for  food  saving  is  educating  people  to  appre- 
ciate the  saving  of  sugar  that  the  non-alcoholic  fruit  juices  represent,  and 
while  the  sugar  shortage  lasts  an  increasing  use  of  fruit  juices,  rich  in  nat- 
ural fruit  sugar,  as  well  as  in  acids  and  other  needed  constituents,  may  be 
expected. 

*T*  *f*  "F 

ALCOHOL  IMPAIRED  ABILITY   TO   SEE  RED   SIGNAL 

DR.  HUGO  SCHULZ  of  the  Pharmacological  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Greifswald  reports  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  alcohol 
and  coffee  on  ability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green.  According  to 
Archives  dc  Physiologic,  summarized  in  L' Abstinence  (Nov.  17,  1917),  the 
tests  were  made  on  seven  persons.  There  were  "control"  tests,  when  the 
subjects  took  neither  coffee  nor  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  was  given  in  quantities  of  about  10  cm.  (about  one-third 
of  an  ounce)  in  the  form  of  about  a  pint  of  beer  (250  cm.),  three  and  one- 
third  ounces  of  wine  (100  cm.),  the  same  amount  of  champagne,  two-thirds 
of  an  ounce  of  cognac  (20  cm.). 

In  most  cases  the  absorption  of  the  alcoholic  beverages  resulted  in  a 
clearly  distinguishable  diminution  of  ability  to  distinguish  between  red  and 
green.  The  impairment  was  greater  for  red  than  for  green.  Beer  produced 
the  most  marked  reaction ;  probably  the  bitter  in  the  hops  in  beer  con- 
tributed to  it. 

The  influence  of  the  caffeine  was  totally  different;  after  the  injection 
of  coffee,  the  ability  to  distinguish  bright  red  and  dark  green  was  definitely 

increased. 

*  *  * 

SUB-MENTALITY:    ITS  EXTENT  AND  PREVENTION 

l"N  setting  forth  the  urgent  need  of  segregation  and  proper  care  for  the 
■*-  various  grades  of  the  feebleminded,  staggering  figures  are  given  as  to'  its 
extent". 

At  the  Purity  Congress  in  Louisville  in  November,  Mr.  Alexander  John- 
son, field  secretary  of  the  committee  on  provision  for  the  feebleminded,  cited 
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the  results  of  studies  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  inmates  of  17  reforma- 
tories, detention  homes,  industrial  and  training  schools  in  twelve  different 
states.  (The  Light,  Jan. -Feb.,  1918. )  The  average  for  15  of  these  institu- 
tions was  56  per  cent  mentally  defective.  Two,  the  Illinois  State  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Colorado  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  had  much  lower  per- 
centages— 20  and  39  respectively. 

Statistics  from  several  English  and  Scotch  prisons  and  reformatories 
give  from  30  to  53  per  cent  defectives. 

A  number  of  juvenile  court  studies  in  American  cities  gave  still  higher 
percentages,  61  to  66.  Studies  of  prostitutes  showed,  in  houses  of  assigna- 
tion, on  the  streets  and  in  houses  of  shelter,  from  54  to  85  per  cent  subnormal. 

It  is  also  evident  that  feeblemindedness  is  rapidly  increasing,  for  though 
the  death-rate  is  high,  the  birth-rate  is  higher,  and  the  charitable  institutions 
save  many  who  would  not  survive  without  such  care. 

Specialists  in  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  are  none  too  insistent  in 
urging  segregation  for  this  class  as  a  preventive  of  further  multiplication, 
but  they  confess  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  morons,  those  so  nearly 
normal  that  their  defects  are  overlooked  and  their  compulsory  internment 
difficult  to  secure. 

In  a  non-alcohol  environment  and  with  normal  mating,  such  strains 
would  tend  to  improve,  but  the  combination  of  alcoholism  in  the  father  and 
lack  of  nervous  stamina  in  the  mother,  which  is  a  predominating  feature  in  the 
ancestry  of  institutional  weaklings,  tends  to  rapid  deterioration  of  progeny 
and  to  the  increase  of  the  feebleminded  of  the  worse  types. 

The  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  that  as  long  as  the  feebleminded  of 
any  degree  are  at  large,  and  Mr.  Johnson  evidently  believes  that  they  average 
one  to  every  300  of  the  population,  access  to  alcohol  is  bound  to  prevent 
them  from  being  weeded  out,  even  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  evidence  that 
alcohol  originates  defectiveness  in  sound  stock. 

This  we  can  hardly  do  when  leading  medical  journals  assert,  as  did  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  editorially  (Jan.  19,  1918)  : 
"There  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  harm  that  alcohol  can  do  to  the  genera- 
tive organs."  Evidence  later  than  Dr.  Stockard's  is  cited  in  the  editorial, 
that  of  Arlitt  and  Wells  (Journal  Exper,  Med.,  igiy,  No.  26)  to  the  effect  that 
in  alcoholized  animals  in  which  no  other  tissue  showed  evidence  of  injury, 
the  tissues  of  the  generative  organs  were  altered  in  varying  degrees.  The 
injury  showed  itself  all  the  way  from  abnormal  and  defective  offspring  to 
complete  sterility.  The  experimenters  state  that  some  time  before  sterility 
takes  place  the  animal  is  producing  germ  cells  of  all  degrees  of  abnormality 
and  deficiency.  The  possible  relation  of  these  abnormal  germ  cells  to  the 
production  of  defective  offspring  is  obvious,  say  the  experimenters.  These 
animal  observations  deserve  consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  of  defectives. 


AMONG  THE  MAGAZINES 


ALCOHOL   HELD   RESPONSIBLE  FOR   SOCIAL  VICE 

BOTH  by  the  government  and  by  civilian  agencies,  the  social  hygiene  sit- 
uation   is    linked    to    alcohol,    explicity    often,    or    by    implication.     (The 
Survey,  Dec.  29,1917.)    The  strict  regulation    forbidding    the    sale    of    liquor 
to  troops  in  the  war  zone  or  on  defense  duty  was  soon  followed  by  an  attack 
on  the  resulting  clandestine  traffic  in  drink. 

Said  an  English  ship's  officers :  "It's  alcohol  that  betrays  the  men. 
They  forget  even  to  use  the  prophylactic  packet.  .  .  .  The  German  Asso- 
ciation against  venereal  diseases  is  endeavoring  to  restrict  alcohol  as  one 
measure  of  prevention  and  to  exclude  women  as  saloon  waitdesses. 

"In  every  country  the  danger  signal  is  up  on  alcohol." 


DRINK  AND  THE  FARM 

TO  the  problem  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor  A.  C.  Laut,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  (Sept.  29,  191 7)  makes  a  strong  contribution  in  discussing 
the  waste  due  to  drink.  Incidentally  he  puts  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
on  beer  and  cider. 

"Booze  is  the  greatest  curse  with  farm  help.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  greater 
curse  than  with  factory  help,  or  team  help,  or  taxicab  drivers ;  but  I  do  say 
it  is  the  greatest  handicap  that  the  eastern  farmer  has. 

"It  is  only  within  the  past  25  years  that  refrigerator  treatment  of  beers, 
ales,  porters  and  stouts  has  come  in  vogue. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  booze  and  the  hired  man?     It  has  everything. 

"The  refrigeration  of  beers  marked  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of 
the  saloon.  The  wayside  inn,  where  good  cheer  was  dispensed  and  horse- 
men drank  the  stirrup  cup,  became  a  tavern.  The  tavern,  where  wayside 
travelers  by  post  tarried  for  a  night,  became  a  saloon ;  for  the  train  carried 
wayside  travelers  on  to  the  big  centers.  The  saloon  became  a  'booze  joint,' 
which  didn't  depend  upon  passing  travelers  at  all  for  its  prosperity,  but  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  drunkenness  and  sin  it  could  sell  over  the  counter ;  and 
here  is  the  way  it  came  about: 

"When  refrigeration  and  chilled  treatment  would  preserve  beers,  beers 
could  be  manufactured  in  huge  quantities  and  stored.  When  raw  material 
was  cheap — malt,  hops,  corn,  barley — beers  would  be  manufactured,  stored 
at  freezing  point  and  marketed  just  as  fast  as  the  big  manufacturers  could 
create  a  forced  market.  A  market  had  to  be  created  and  forced  or  the  brewers 
would  go  broke,  especially  the  little  brewers ;  so  they  began  forcing  on  the 
trade  more  than  the  trade  would  normally  absorb — more  than  the  normal 
man  would  soak  up. 
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"In  other  words,  the  premium  system  began  with  the  saloon — things  to 
attract  the  public,  to  get  the  man  off  the  street  into  the  saloon.  Sandwiches 
were  served  free.  Then  luncheons  were  served  free.  Then  clambakes  would 
be  held  on  Saturday  nights,  or  one  free  bottle  given  for  every  six  or  a  dozen 
drunk.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  capitalization  of  the  breweries  of  this 
country  went  up  to  $2,000,000,000. 

"But  if  you  think  the  whisky  and  the  wine  and  the  brandy  trade  was 
going  to  allow  beer  to  run  away  with  the  market,  you  are  mistaken.  They 
also  began  to  overproduce  and  to  create  and  to  force  the  market,  though  they 
did  it  over  dead  men's  graves. 

"Saloons  multiplied  like  flies  on  a  dead  body.  They  swarmed.  Mining 
towns,  agricultural  villages,  railroad  boom  towns,  new  factory  centers,  new 
shipping  points,  such  as  two  or  three  that  could  be  named  in  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  simply  aghast  to  see  whole  streets  given  over  to 
red  lights,  gambling  joints  and  saloons.  Pulpit  and  press  declaimed.  Work- 
men went  to  the  dogs.  Agricultural  labor  fell  a  victim  to  the  pest;  and  be- 
neath it  all  was  the  simple  basic  fact  that  refrigeration  had  led  brewers  and 
distillers  to  force  an  abnormal  market. 

"You  see  now  why  saloons  suddenly  multiplied.  The  evil  effects  have 
been  greater  among  the  farm  labor  of  the  East  than  of  the  West.  Forcing 
a  market  pays  only  where  there  is  a  concentrated  and  thick  population. 
Forcing  the  market  does  not  pay  among  big  beef  and  wheat  ranches  where 
there  is  only  one  family  for  every  square  mile,  perhaps  for  every  ten  miles. 
Not  distance  from  the  dram-shops  but  nearness  to  them  has  been  the  curse 
of  farm  labor. 

"Along  with  the  forcing  of  the  market  have  been  a  lot  of  other  acceler- 
ating causes.  When  a  man  realized  that  he  was  utterly  gone  and  had  to 
have  it  and  didn't  have  the  money  to  go  and  get  it,  there  was  the  barrel  of 
hard  cider  in  the  cellar.  If  I  had  not  taken  an  abandoned  farm  with  a  large 
orchard,  I  should  never  have  understood  this  hard-cider  curse,  or  why  the 
hard-cider  drunkard  is  the  most  vicious  of  all  drunkards — and,  I  think,  the 
most  hopeless.  But  now  when  I  have  had  men  come  and  almost  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  beg  for  discard  apples,  and  have  seen  other  men  lay  up  as  much 
as  80  barrels  of  hard-cider  in  their  cellars  for  one  family's  supply  for  a  year, 
I  begin  to  understand. 

"The  water  wagon  is,  of  course,  the  only  sane  remedy  for  booze  with  any 
kind  of  help.  The  saloon  has  worked  its  own  destruction  in  a  universal  an- 
tagonism that  is  sweeping  the  world  of  alcoholic  drinks." 


AT  a  convention  held  in  London  recently,  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  severely  crit- 
icized the  Home  Secretary  for  the  statement  recently  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  no  sugar,  but  only  glucose,  would  be  used  for  the  increased 
manufacture  of  beer.  "It  is  time,"  said  Dr.  Saleeby,  "that  the  government  knew 
that  glucose  is  sugar." 
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FOOD  FOR  OUR  ALLIES  SAVES  OUR  BOYS 

'HE  origin  of  the  British    Board    of    Control;    the  waste  of  man-power 


T 


through  drink  that  was  holding  back  munitions  and  costing  soldiers'  lives 
in  the  trenches ;  the  enormous  cost  of  the  trade  by  putting  up  the  price  of 
food  by  the  quantities  it  turns  into  liquor,  by  the  sums  paid  out  for  it  and 
for  its  consequences  in  law  courts,  prisons,  hospitals  and  workhouses,  are 
concretely  told  by  Maud  Radford  Warren,  in  "Food  for  Drink,"  in  Every- 
body's Magazine  (Nov.,  1917).  "Even  now,  if  there  were  full  prohibition  in 
England,  it  would  release  enough  men  to  enable  800,000  tons  of  shipping  to 
be  launched  every  six  months." 

Why  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  so  long  unchecked  is  told :  "Partly  because 
liquor  had  become  a  sacred  vested  interest.  The  liquor  trade  was  an  agree- 
able opportunity  for  the  gentleman  investor.  .  .  .  Money  can  be  made  out  of 
liquor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  convention  to  stop  the  spread  of  drunken- 
ness as  we  stop  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  or  smallpox.  .  .  .  The  English 
workman  hugged  his  intemperance  and  the  investor  drew  his  increasing  divi- 
dends.    Who,  then,  was  to  bell  the  cat?" 

But  at  last  the  losses  it  caused  became  "ghastly,"  and  the  government, 
after  a  few  efforts  to  deal  with  it,  handed  it  over  to  the  "Control  Board"  with 
dictatorial  power.  The  changes  made  by  the  board  were  sweeping;  some 
drinkers  grumbled  at  the  curtailment  of  their  rights,  but  the  improvements 
that  followed  made  their  arguments  ridiculous.  The  trade  tried  to  have  the 
powers  of  the  board  limited  or  transferred  to  the  government,  but  they  did 
not  succeed. 

By  the  middle  of  1916  good  effects  were  clear  from  the  restrictions  es- 
tablished by  the  board.  Then  came  the  "Strength  of  Britain"  movement  ex- 
pressed in  the  great  petitions  for  war  prohibition  enlisting  the  business  men 
and  social  and  scientific  leaders  and  the  educational  efforts  and  measures  set 
going.  Third,  the  restriction  of  distilling  to  a  few  manufacturers  of  yeast 
whose  alcoholic  products  go  to  munition-making,  and  the  curtailment  in  the 
output  of  beer. 

The  serious  relation  between  our  own  beer-brewing,  even  with  whisky 
production  stopped,  and  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  is  one  of  the  best  passages 
in  the  article  : 

"Every  man  who  works  on  the  land  to  produce  drink  instead  of  bread 
is  a  loss  in  winning  the  war;  and  worse,  he  may  mean  a  dead  soldier. 

"The  men  who  mine  the  coal  that  is  used  for  drink-making,  the  men  who 
manufacture  it  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  men  who  drive  it  away  in 
,vans,  the  conductors  and  firemen  and  engineers  and  brakemen  who  transport 
it  on  trains,  the  men  who  sell  it — they  are  losses. 

"For,  the  restrictionists  say,  if  they  were  not  doing  that,  they  could  re- 
place the  work  of  men  going  to  France,  and  they  could  go  in  the  shipyards 
and  build  the  ships  needed  to  carry  the  food  overseas.  .  .  . 

"We  are  the  atlas  of  the  world.  Figure  our  own  soldiers,"  the  writer 
concludes,  "perhaps  a  million  of  them  ;  figure  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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transport  workers,  mechanics  and  service  men  in  general  who  will  also  go 
to  France.  Figure  the  millions  of  civilians  over  there  hoping  to  sit  down 
to  three,  or  at  least  two,  meals  a  day — we  setting  the  table.  And  think  of 
our  millions  at  home  who  will  certainly  expect  three  meals. 

"Remember  that  the  more  soldiers  of  our  allies  we  feed,  the  more  of  our 
men  we  shall  keep  alive.     Then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  decide  how  much 

of  our  food  we  shall  translate  into  drink." 

*  *  * 

A   HOBBLE   ON  JOHN   BARLEYCORN 

4fT>  EN  years  ago,  probably  not  one  American  in  a  million  expected  to  see 
X  the  day  when  the  government,  on  30  days'  notice,  would  by  its  fiat  stop 
the  making  of  whisky  for  an  indefinite  period,"  says  the  Reviezv  of  Reviews 
(October,  1917)  in  an  editorial  on  "A  Halt  to  John  Barleycorn."  "Yet  that 
is  precisely  what  was  done  last  month  under  the  provisions  of  the  food  con- 
trol act.  The  greatest  distilleries  in  the  world,  those  of  Peoria  and  Louis- 
ville, stopped  the  buying  of  grain,  save  in  comparatively  small  quantities  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  commercial  and  medical  uses.  These  great 
plants  have  not  been  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  anything  except  whisky. 
Experts  tell  us,  however,  that  of  all  the  grain  that  was  taken  by  distilleries 
the  country  over,  only  40  per  cent  went  into  whisky.  This  estimate  would 
indicate  a  saving  of  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year  for  food  purposes." 

*  *  * 

IN  his  recent  book  on  the  exciting  early  days  of  the  war  in  Belgium,  Hugh 
Gibson  relates  this  incident  of  King  Albert : 
"After  talking  shop  with  the  two  colonels,  he  turned  to  me  for  the  latest 
gossip.  He  asked  me  about  the  story  that  the  German  officers  had  drunk 
his  wine  at  the  palace  in  Laeken.  I  told  him  that  it  was  generally  accepted 
in  Brussels,  and  gave  him  my  authority  for  the  yarn.  He  chuckled  a  little 
and  then  said,  in  his  quiet  way,  with  a  merry  twinkle:  'You  know  I  never 
drink  anything  but  water,  and  it  was  not  very  good  wine.'  He  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  quite  a  joke  on  the  Germans." 

*  *  * 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE  writes  in  Scribner's  Magazine  of  "The  Werewolf 
at  Large."     The  apologue  describes  its  type: 

"The  man  who  was  also  a  Werewolf  sat  in  his  arbor  drinking  excellent 
beer.  A  visitor  comes  and  the  Werewolf  greets  him:  'Come  in.  Take  place. 
Take  beer.     Take  breath.     Speak  out.' 

"The  errand  is  stated,  instructions  given,  and  the  visitor  is  dismissed 
with  'Take  more  beer.'  " 

Coming  to  the  Belgian  atrocities,  of  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  he  says : 

"Find  an  explanation  for  these  Belgium  atrocities  if  you  can.  .  .  .  Was 
it  the  drink  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  that  made  the  German  officers 
and  soldiers  mad?  Perhaps  so.  But  that  makes  the  case  no  better.  It  was 
stolen  drink." 
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*ALCOHOL:    ITS   RELATION    TO   HUMAN   EFFICIENCY   AND   LONGEVITY 
By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.    New  York:    Funk  and  W agnails  Company   $1.00. 

What  Sir  Victor  Horsley's  book,  "The  Human  Body,"  has  been  to  the  physiological  side 
of  the  alcohol  question,  this  book  by  Dr.  Fisk  will  be  to  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion — 
a  text  book  that  should  be  in  every  public  and  school  library  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
societies  handling  social  problems. 

It  deals  comprehensively  with  the  evidence  of  life  insurance  upon  the  effects  of  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  presents  the  recent  important  experimental  evidence  on 
the  working  power  of  the  body,  answers  the  sophistries  of  certain  alcohol  defenders  and 
of  those  who  would  halt  all  remedial  measures  until  investigation  has  been  piled  upon 
investigation  in  addition  to  the  existing  mass.  Dr.  Fisk  says,  upon  this  point,  in  his  preface : 
"Closely  tested  and  controlled  observations  must  be  assembled  and  analyzed  with  fanatical 
punctiliousness  before  science  can  be  satisfied  on  such  a  question,  but  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  available  a  certain  body  of  evidence  of  a  character  that  gives  ample  warrant  for  the 
vigorous  measures  taken  against  alcohol  by  business  and  government." 

An  important  chapter  is  the  one  on  the  much  debated  food  value  of  alcohol.  This 
discussion  is  reviewed  from  the  epoch  of  the  Atwater  experiments  which  stopped  with  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  body  to  the  more  recent  analysis  and  classification  of  oxidation 
as  follows : 

1.  Active  oxidations,  which  take  place  in  the  muscles,  and  other  active  tissues  are  pro- 
portional to  normal  activity  and  under  control  of  the  nervous  system ;  and, 

2.  Protective  oxidations  which  take  place  in  the  liver,  independent  of  muscular  or  other 
activity,  but  proportioned  by  the  amount  of  toxic  substance  present. 

All  the  evidence  shows  that  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  a  protective  oxidation.  "Alcohol 
is  therefore  a  toxic  substance  and  not  a  food  in  any  sense." 

The  food  situation  in  connection  with  the  production  of  alcohol  and  its  part  in  the  war 
experience  of  European  countries  brings  the  book  up  to  date. 


*THE    FOOD    PROBLEM 

By  Vernon  Kellogg  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the   United  States  Food  Administration. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

LINCOLN'S  question,  "Can  a  republic  maintain  its  territorial  integrity,"  was  settled  by 
fighting.  Another  test  question  for  democracy  is  now  raised  by  the  present  war.  M. 
Bloch,  a  Russian  banker,  said  seven  years  ago  that  "The  future  of  war  is  not  fighting,  but 
famine." 

This  book  by  members  of  the  United  States  food  administration  tells  how  the  admin- 
istration of  food  resources  can  be  done  without  coercion  by  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
the  people.  It  shows  how  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  palatability  can  be  obtained  from 
foods  that  will  free  for  our  allies  and  our  army  those  that  are  indispensable  to  them. 

The  authors  do  not  hesitate  to  handle  the  drink  question  from  the  food  standpoint,  and 
the  book  may  be  usefully  consulted  as  an  authority  in  this  matter.  They  allow  the  brewer 
every  calory  that  may  fairly  be  credited  to  him  in  the  form  of  cattle  food  from  brewery 
waste  but  say : 

"...  When  the  protein  values  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are  calculated,  the  gain 
in  protein  as  human  foodstuff  when  the  barley  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  instead 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  would  amount  to  somewhere  between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000 
pounds  of  protein.  This  amount  of  protein  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  protein  require- 
ments of  about  2,500,000  people.  Exported  to  France  and  expressed  in  terms  of  bread,  the 
American  barley  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  last  year  was  equal  to  the  normal  bread 
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ration  of  7,000,000  people.  This  figure  becomes  more  impressive  when  we  recall  that  the 
beer  here  cannot  be  applied  to  a  per  capita  ration. 

"The  gain,  however,  in  another  sense  would  be  still  larger.  What  our  Allies  need  is 
flour,  and  the  flour  of  barley  is  entirely  acceptable  to  them  and  can  be  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  .  .  .  There  is  not  much  occasion  for  discussion 
of  grain  and  alcohol  from  the  food-saving  point  of  view,  unless  the  people  are  prepared 
either  to  consume  the  barley  flour  themselves  or  to  export  this  barley  flour  to  our  Allies. 
Merely  to  cease  the  manufacture  of  beer  without  provision  for  the  utilization  of  the  barley 
flour  would  accomplish  almost  nothing.  ...  If,  however,  the  barley  were  milled,  the  flour 
would  represent  a  very  material  addition  of  human  food,  an  addition  much  needed  because 
of  the  present  low  stock  and  short  crop  of  wheat." 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  for  50,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  the  barley  used  for  brewing 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 7,  was  equal  to  the  normal  bread  ration  of  8,600,000  people. 


♦WITH    OUR   BOYS    IN    FRANCE 
By  Sherwood  Eddy.   New  York:    The  Association  Press.   $1.00. 

A  first-hand  account  of  conditions  in  Franch  which  the  American  soldier  must  meet, 
by  a  well-known,  able  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  will  bring  much  information  to  eager  parents 
and  friends  who  are  unable  to  obtain  through  letters  subject  to  censorship  the  knowledge 
they  desire  about  the  surroundings  and  lives  of  their  sons  and  friends.  It  is  a  grim  little 
book — grim,  necessarily,  because  the  facts  with  which  it  deals  are  grim,  and  must  be,  and 
this  is  not  the  book  for  the  humor  and  sparkle  that  crops  out  of  the  war  in  many  of  the 
popular  war  books.   As  a  book  of  plain  facts,  it  is  worth  reading. 

The  special  moral  perils  to  which  our  young  men  are  subjected  appear  in  the  following 
passages.  The  author  would  not  imply  that  all  soldiers  are  equally  susceptible  to  or  im- 
perilled by  the  dangers  of  drink  and  immorality,  but  that  these  dangers  are  there  and  en- 
trapping some  of  our  young  men,  the  evidence  is  too  clear  to  be  denied. 

"The  next  impression  we  receive  is  the  enormous  moral  danger  to  which  these  men  are 
exposed  in  this  far-away,  foreign  land.  During  the  whole  war,  it  is  the  Overseas  Force, 
the  men  farthest  from  home  influences  who  have  no  hope  of  leave  or  furlough,  who  are 
far  removed  from  all  good  women  and  the  steadying  influence  of  their  own  reputations  that 
have  fared  worst  in  the  war.  The  Americans  not  only  share  this  danger  with  the  Colonials 
and  other  Overseas  Forces,  but  they  have  an  additional  danger  in  their  high  pay  Here  are 
enlisted  men  who  tell  us  that  they  are  paid  from  $35  to  $90  a  month  from  the  lowest  private 
to  the  best  paid  Sergeants.  When  you  remember  that  the  Russian  private  is  allowed  only 
one  cent  a  day,  that  the  Belgian  soldier  receives  only  4  cents  a  day,  the  French  private 
5  cents,  the  German  6  cents  and  the  English  25  cents  a  day,  most  of  which  has  to  go  for 
supplementary  food  to  make  up  for  the  scantiness  of  the  rations  supplied,  you  realize  what 
it  means  for  the  American  soldier  to  be  paid  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day  in  addition  to 
clothing  expenses  and  the  best  rations  of  any  army  in  Europe. 

"Some  of  these  men  tell  us  that  they  just  received  from  two  to  three  months'  back  pay 
in  cash.  Here  they  are  with  several  hundred  francs  in  their  hands,  buried  in  a  French 
village  with  absolutely  no  attraction  or  amusement  save  drink  and  immorality.  The  only 
prosperous  trade  in  evidence  is  that  in  wines  and  liquors.  The  only  large  wholesale  house 
is  the  center  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  the  only  freight  piled  up  on  the  platform  of  the  station 
consists  of  wines  and  champagnes  pouring  in  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  American  soldiers. 
There  are  a  score  of  drinking  places  in  this  little  hamlet.  Our  boys  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  simple  and  moderate  drinking  of  the  French  peasants  and  they  are  plunged  into  these 
estaminets  with  their  pockets  full  of  money.  Others,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  have 
torn  up  the  money  or  tossed  it  recklessly  away. 

"The  harpies  flock  around  the  men  who  have  the  most  money.  As  our  American  boys 
are  the  best  paid  and  perhaps  the  most  generous  and  open-hearted  and  reckless  of  all  the 
troops,  they  have  proved  an  easy  mark  in  Paris  and  the  port  cities.    As  soon  as  they  were 
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paid  several  months'  back  salary  some  of  them  took  'French  leave,'  went  on  a  spree,  and  did 
not  come  back  till  they  were  penniless.  The  officers,  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  are  now  doing 
their  utmost  to  cope  with  the  situation ;  they  are  seeking  to  reduce  the  cash  payments  to 
the  men  and  to  persuade  them  to  send  more  of  their  money  home.  Court  martial  and  strict 
punishment  have  been  imposed  for  drunkenness  in  the  effort  to  grapple  with  this  evil.  .    .   . 

"The  writer  passed  on  the  main  street  of  a  French  city  two  young  Americans  from  a 
medical  unit  who  were  reeling  along  in  the  possession  of  two  harpies.  They  were  shouting 
to  all  the  passers-by,  trying  to  hold  up  the  carriages  and  widely  advertising  their  uniform 
and  their  nation.   ... 

"In  the  British  Venereal  Diseases  Camp,  33  per  cent  owed  their  downfall  to  drink  and 
the  loss  of  self-control  due  to  intoxication.   .    .    . 

"The  wine  which  is  given  to  the  soldiers  by  the  British  army  before  a  charge  or  in  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  trenches  has  taught  some  men  to  drink  who  had  not  contracted  the 
habit  before." 

*  *  * 

*THE   CITY   WORKERS'   WORLD 
By  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch.   New  York:    Macmillan  Co.   $1.25. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  has  analyzed  in  an  illuminating  way  the  problems  of  city  life  as  it 
affects  family,  health  and  mental  and  spiritual  development.  Much  information  lies  in  the 
fact  that  "from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year  must  be  earned  to  maintain  decently  the  American 
city-working  family."  Waste  lies  more  in  the  use  of  time  than  of  money — in  unnecessary 
labor  for  the  up-keep  of  the  home.  The  discussion  of  alcoholism  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  due  to  overwork  and  fatigue  correlated  with  the  old  theory  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant. 
Neither  is  there  proof  for  the  general  statement  that  "the  saloon  will  exist  as  long  as  there 
is  overwork."  There  was  alcoholism  in  the  world  long  before  modern  industrialism  found 
its  way  to  the  saloon  to  narcotize — not  to  stimulate — fatigue.  There  is  a  relation  of  fatigue 
to  alcoholism,  but  it  is  not  fundamental  as  long  as  custom  and  accessibility  and  the  mistaken 
idea  that  alcohol  is  a  stimulant  lead  to  indulgence. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  one  reads  the  author's  opinion  that: 

"The  intimate  association  of  alcoholism  with  tuberculosis,  and  with  venereal  disease, 
renders  drinking  odious  and  a  thing  to  be  feared.  But  the  saloon  will  exist  as  long  as  there 
is  overwork.  'Rapidly  advancing  ideals  of  national  efficiency  may  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  procuring  liquor.'  For  exhaustion  demands  'stimulants — and  the  most  available  is  alcohol 
[which  is  not  a  stimulant].  Freedom  from  overwork  would  do  more,  doubtless,  to  rid  society 
of  the  larger  part  of  its  alcoholism  than  any  other  cause.  Undoubtedly  the  saloon  has  other 
charms  than  that  of  drinking  liquor.  The  saloon  is  a  center  for  conversation,  gossip,  discus- 
sion, friendly  intercourse  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  natural  meeting  place.  The  psychology  is  correct 
that  would  substitute  for  the  saloon  other  social  centers.  But  for  a  ceratin  proportion  of 
the  saloon's  habitues,  it  is  the  liquor  itself  that  is  craved. 

The  author  by  no  means  underestimates,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholism  in  the 
city  worker's  world.  "The  part  that  alcohol  plays  in  the  weakening  and  eventual  breakdown 
of  mental  and  physical  vigor  is  well  known."  "Unless  poisoned  by  alcoholic  or  other  toxins, 
or  handicapped  by  physical  defects  such  as  deafness  or  blindness,  babies  have  a  fairly  equal 
start  from  one  generation  to  another."  Among  the  struggling  workers  themselves,  she  finds 
"The  evils  of  alcohol  are  too  poignantly  known  not  to  make  its  abolition  a  matter  of  vital 
concern."  The  idea  of  prohibition  even  "may  be  so  presented  as  to  win  support  in  even  the 
most  unpromising  districts."  "Rapidly  advancing  ideals  of  national  efficiency  may  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  procuring  liquor." 

,  Prohibition  is  the  author's  idea  of  ending  alcoholism.  "Only  federal  prohibition  of  im- 
portation and  manufacture  will  be  truly  effective."  She  would  have  the  attack  made  upon 
the  ground  of  health  rather  than  of  morals,  because  "the  'conscientious  objector'  seems  less 
likely  to  make  a  successful  issue  on  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  the  field 
of  health  than  he  does  in  any  other."   Also,  "the  moral  method  of  persuasion  or  the  sacrifice 
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of  individual  pleasure  through  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  is  ineffective.  It  is  too 
slow  a  process  when  such  a  great  issue  as  race  health  is  involved.  .  .  .  Such  an  idea  as 
'prohibition'  may  be  so  presented  as  to  win  support  in  even  the  most  unpromising  districts. 
.  .  .  Wherever  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a  given  program  would  mean  if  carried  out 
a  breakdown  of  privilege  by  which  the  working  class  can  make  its  way  up  more  freely,  there 
will  be  adherence." 

Equal  but  more  adequate  opportunities  for  social  life  than  the  saloon  affords  should 
accompany  the  stamping  out  of  alcohol,  the  author  asserts,  and  here  her  book  with  its  keen 
analysis,  close  discrimination  and  observation  and  sympathetic  interest  in  and  understanding 
of  the  life  of  the  city  workers  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  pointing  out  how  not  as  well 
as  how  to  promote  the  indispensible  social  opportunities  of  the  workers  in  ways  that  will 
liberate  them  from  the  most  degrading  commercialized  forms  of  drink  and  vice. 

"In  general  it  is  idle  to  dream  that  the  saloon  can  serve  any  useful  purpose  beyond  that 
of  being  a  free  meeting  place  where  good  fellowship  is  fostered.  While  the  saloon  fills  this 
function  for  certain  race  groups  the  cafe  performs  the  same  office  for  other  groups.  On 
New  York's  East  Side  the  Jew  goes  to  the  cafe  and  there  drinks  tea  while  talking  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  Yiddish  drama  or  the  impending  social  political  changes."   .    .    . 

*  *  * 

*THE   DECLINING   BIRTHRATE 

Report  of  the  British  National  Birth-Rate  Commission   of  Inquiry  instituted  with   official 
recognition  by  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals.   New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton. 

rPHE  FACT  of  a  declining  birthrate  in  Great  Britain  extending  over  thirty-five  years  and 

■*•    reducing  the  rate  of  1880  by  about  one-third  has  naturally  aroused  anxious  speculation 

as  to  the  cause  or  causes.    The  most  disconcerting  question  has  been,  is  it  due  to  physical 

decadence,  expressed  by  declining  fertility,  or  to  voluntary  avoidance  of  parenthood? 

The  commission  charged  with  the  inquiry  was  composed  of  notable  people,  such  as  the 
statistician  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  heads  of  religious  organizations,  economists  like 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  physicians,  child  specialists,  and  philathropists.  Sub-committees  were 
formed,  one  of  which,  a  Woman's  Committee  headed  by  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb,  was  successful 
in  getting  intimate  information  from  women  of  various  classes. 

While  no  hard  and  fast  conclusions  are  drawn,  the  drift  of  the  evidence  is  that : 

1.  There  is  much  voluntary  limitation  of  families  among  the  upper  and  well-to-do 
classes ;  not  so  much  among  the  less  fortunate.  This  throws  the  larger  percentage  of  births 
among  the  less  desirable  strains,  resulting  in  dysgenic  instead  of  eugenic  breeding.  There 
would  be  more  restriction  of  families  among  the  poor  if  they  understood,  or  were  capable 
of  practicing  the  preventive  measures  known  to  the  more  intelligent,  better  educated  and 
self-restrained.  The  chief  resort  of  the  lower  classes  is  to  abortion,  but  this  is  destructive 
to  the  health  of  the  mothers,  and  is  held  in  check  by  the  religious  teachings  of  a  part  of 
the  population,  Jews,  Catholics  and  Church  of  England  particularly. 

Strong  evidence  was  presented  showing  that  gonorrhea  is  an  extensive  cause  of  sterility. 
Syphilis,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  rather  to  defects,  to  miscarriages,  still-births  and  high 
infant  mortality. 

Alcoholism  was  mentioned  as  destructive  to  the  germ  plasm,  leading  both  to  sterility 
and  to  defective  young.    The  same  charges  were  brought  against  lead. 

Economic  and  social  condition,  the  objections  of  landlords  to  families  with  children, 
the  social  ambitions  of  certain  classes,  place  emphasis  upon  the  unwillingness  rather  than 
upon  inability  to  have  children. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  declining  birthrate  in  Great  Britain  cannot  yet  be  charged 
to  physical  deterioration  as  much  as  to  the  effects  of  disease  and  habits. 

The  statistical  evidence  from  other  countries  presented  showed  that  England  and  Wales 
stand  between  France  and  Germany  in  the  rate  of  birth  decline,  these  three  exceeding  all 
the  other  European  countries.  France's  decline  from  1810  to  1913  was  13.2  per  1,000  popula- 
tion; that  of  England  (including  Wales)  from  1876  to  1912  was  12.5;  Germany's  from 
1880  to  1913  was  11.6. 
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LE   CABARET 
By  Henry  Vidal,  Paris:    M.  Geard  and  E,  Preere. 

By  the  cabaret,  the  author  means  a  place  where  liquor  is  sold  apart  from  meals,  cor- 
responding to  the  saloon  in  America  as  distinguished  from  a  hotel :  He  places  special  em- 
phasis upon  this  place  for  retailing  liquor  as  a  cause  of  alcoholism  in  France.  And  alcoholism 
he  defines  as  the  result  of  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  not  necessarily  to  the  point 
of  drunkenness. 

He  proves  that  the  cabaret  comes  logically  under  police  surveillance  because  it  disturbs 
public  order,  is  detrimental  to  hygiene  and  morality,  a  school  of  debauchery  and  idleness,  and 
an  economic  injury  to  the  nation. 

An  abrupt  remedy,  however,  would  be  difficult  since  it  would  turn  out  of  employment 
500,000  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other. 

In  searching  for  applicable  remedies  the  author  turns  to  other  countries,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  at  least,  his  sources  of  information  appear  to  have  been  meager. 
He  refers  to  our  twenty  states  that  had  tried  Prohibition  and  says  that  all  but  three,  Maine, 
Kansas  and  Dakota,  had  renounced  it  because  it  was  a  failure. 

Since  the  title  page  bears  the  date  of  1016  and  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  as  a  doctorate  thesis,  it  suggests  that  a  few  up-to-date  year  books  from  our 
temperance  societies,  and  bound  volumes  of  leading  temperance  journals  donated  to  various 
reference  libraries  in  France  would  give  the  good  people  over  there  an  opportunity  to  know 
something  more  about  the  extent  of  our  Prohibition  laws  and  their  results. 

But  on  his  own  ground  the  author  no  doubt  has  had  ample  material  and  has  traced  for 
us  truthfully  the  development  of  the  French  cabaret.  It  began  with  the  Republic.  The  people 
had  become  masters  of  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  they  breathed  the  air  of  political  dis- 
cussion. The  merits  of  candidates  and  this  theory  could  not  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  public 
meetings.  Therefore,  club  rooms  for  candidates  sprang  up.  There  his  followers  could  meet  at 
any  time,  discuss  his  platform,  and  of  course  drink.  In  time  the  manager  became  a  person 
of  importance.  With  no  restrictions  as  to  numbers,  the  cabarets  multiplied  indefinitely,  and 
always  the  amount  of  liquor  drank  grew  with  the  multiplication  of  temptations  to  drink. 

At  present  the  working  men  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  cabaret.  The  young  man 
goes  into  one  first,  perhaps  to  meet  a  friend,  drinks,  of  course;  goes  again  for  more  social 
converse;  by  and  by  goes  for  restoration  from  fatigue,  from  which  point  the  fatigue  needing 
amelioration  grows ;  then  impaired  working  ability ;  idleness,  and  the  cabaret  a  lounging 
place — as  long  as  his  money  lasts ;  then  public  aid,  or  some  worse  termination  depending 
upon  how  much  he  has  absorbed  and  put  into  execution  of  the  criminal  suggestions  floating 
in  the  cabaret  atmosphere,  or  of  the  diseases  spread  by  its  immoral  annex. 

But  the  heroic  legislative  remedy  one  expects  to  find  after  such  an  arraignment  is  wanting. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  we  have  tried  and  found  unavailing.  Others,  educational  in 
nature,  are  more  promising. 

The  steps  the  thesis  proposes  for  treatment  of  alcoholism  in  France  are : 

Limitation  of  the  number  of  retail  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  will  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol. 

A  monopoly  system  for  those  retained.  This,  the  author  thinks,  will  eliminate  the  mer- 
cenary motive. 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liqueurs  (bitters,  etc.)  as  is  proposed  by  the  Hygienic  com- 
mission.   The  prohibition  of  absinthe  is  not  yet  sufficiently  in  effect. 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  barmaids,  selling  on  credit,  concerts  and  singers,  women 
of  the  street,  screens  or  any  obstructions  to  view  from  the  street,  and  trade  in  other  mer- 
chandise. 

School  instruction  showing  the  harmfulness  of  alcohol.  Give  the  child  descriptions  of 
the  physical  ravages  caused  bv  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  When  he  reaches  adolescence, 
enroll  him  in  a  temperance  society ;  keep  him  in  a  healthy  environment ;  provide  him  with 
recreation,  that  is,  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  saloon  to  kill  time.    Excursions 
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and  alpine  tours  are  good  for  this  purpose.  When  he  becomes  an  adult  and  has  founded  a 
home,  help  him  to  make  it  attractive  so  that  he  will  not  feel  like  leaving  it  for  the  cabaret 
in  search  of  warmth,  light  and  gayety. 

To  satisfy  the  desire  for  broader  social  intercourse,  organize  cantines  (debits)  or  co- 
operative societies  where  there  will  be  on  sale  tea,  coffee  and  all  kinds  of  hot  drinks,  wines, 
but  not  alcoholic  liquors  (to  be  consistent  the  author  should  have  said  non-alcoholic  wine 
or  unfermented  fruit  juices). 

These  recommendations  are  for  addition  to  the  measures  already  adopted  or  under  way, 
each  of  which  receives  a  short  account :  the  prohibition  of  absinthe ;  the  limitation  of  selling 
places;  the  war  restrictions  imposed  in  1915  which  are  weakened  by  many  exceptions  and 
permissions ;  renewal  of  the  1873  law  against  drunkenness ;  the  right  granted  the  military 
authorities  to  forbid  sale  of  spirits  to  soldiers  and  in  military  zones.  This  section  is  valuable 
for  reference  on  French  alcohol  legislation  up  to  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  thesis, 
May  29,  1916. 

*  *  * 

THE  FRIENDS 
By  Stacy  Aumonier.    New  York:    The  Century  Co.    $1.00. 

Something  new  in  temperance  stories  is  here  presented.  The  characters  are  sympa- 
thetically depicted,  but  their  drinking  habits  are  handled  with  what  might  be  called  sweetened 
sarcasm.  The  inroads  made  by  drink  upon  two  boon  companions  who  appeared  to  be  great 
friends  are  cleverly  disclosed  in  a  tale  that  might  seem  to  the  undiscriminating  reader  to 
emphasize  only  their  friendship.  But  the  only  bond  between  them  was  their  habit  of  meeting 
at  a  certain  public  house,  sitting  at  a  certain  table,  treating  each  other  and  drinking.  Their 
talk  was  stupid,  neither  knew  anything  of  the  family  of  the  other,  and  when  one  began  to 
be  seriously  stricken  by  the  effects  of  the  alcohol,  the  other  began  to  be  paralyzed  with  fear. 

Death  took  the  first.  Fear  and  drink  gripped  the  second,  who  also  fell  dead  the  night 
after  the  funeral  of  his  friend.  "Broken  heart,"  his  drinking  friends  called  it.  But  the 
author's  closing  lines  deftly  intimate  the  real  cause : 

"Did  he  leave  any  money?"  asked  one  of  the  friends. 

"My  word,  yes !  More  than  White,"  answered  the  genial  Charles.  "White  never  left  a 
bean,  and  it  seems  his  missus  had  not  only  been  paying  the  rent  out  of  her  millinery  but 
allowed  White  some.    White  was  a  card,  he  was !" 

"And  what  did  Mapleson  leave?" 

"Mapleson  left  nearly   four  pounds !" 

"*S  truth!  is  that  all?" 

"Four  pounds  and  a  wife  and  five  kids,  the  eldest  twelve !" 

"A  wife  and  five  kids!    How  the  hell  does  she  manage  to  keep  things  going?" 

"Oh,  Gawd  knows !    Come  on,  let's  go  over  to  the  Oxford  and  see  what's  on !" 

Two  other  stories  in  the  book  are  also  alcohol  tragedies,  but  equally  well  and  enter- 
tainingly told,  worth  reading  and  passing  on  to  others. 

"In  the  Way  of  Business"  is  happily  less  frequent  a  cause  of  drink  downfall  in  the 
United  States  than  formerly,  but  this  tale  of  British  experience  is  a  clever  setting  out  of  the 
practice  in  its  economic  frame  and  portrayal  of  its  results. 

*  *  * 

KEEP   WELL   STORIES   FOR   LITTLE   FOLKS 
By  May  Farinholt-Jones,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  #.75  net. 

This  little  volume  wlil  be  suggestive  to  teachers  in  lower  elementary  grades  in  giving 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene.  The  information  is  cast  into  story  form  in  simple  language 
so  that  the  book  may  even  be  used  as  a  reader.  Much  of  the  material  is  general,  but  the 
book  is  evidently  prepared  with  special  view  to  hygienic  needs  of  the  Southern  states.  There 
are  a  few  sectional  colloquialisms  that  could  be  spared  if  the  text  is  to  be  used  by  children. 
One  section  each  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  included,  the  former  in  a  history  story  of  the 
wreck  of  Prince  William,  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
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THE   MINIMUM    COST    OF   LIVING 
By  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs.   New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.00. 

MISS  GIBBS'  study  of  families  of  limited  income  in  New  York  City  had  a  double  purpose : 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  lowest  sum  on  which  the  families  could  maintain  health  and 
working  power  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  money  on  hand ;  it  was  also  hoped 
that  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  be  practically  helpful  to  other  families  of  similar 
income.  Families  of  various  sizes  and  nationalities  were  encouraged  and  taught  to  make  out 
and  follow  a  family  budget  with  due  regard  to  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  a  wise  apportion- 
ment of  the  family  income  to  the  necessities  of  each  situation.  Helps  in  planning  dietaries, 
cooking  and  sewing  lessons  were  given.  A  year's  work  showed  definite  improvement  in  the 
health  and  financial  conditions  of  the  family  with  often  a  mental  gain  of  courage  and  poise 
from  a  recognized  financial  status. 

Drink  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  these  budgets  as  a  disorganizing  factor. 


PAMPHLETS 

Industrial  Poisons  Used  or  Produced  in  the  Manufacture  of  Explosives.  By  Alice 
Hamilton,  M.D.  Bulletin  219  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1917). 
Out  of  the  munition  factories  is  coming  evidence  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  that  verifies 
the  results  of  previous  observation  and  experiments.  That  a  man  accustomed  to  taking  a 
certain  amount  of  beer,  or  other  alcoholic  liquor,  cannot  stand  his  usual  amount  after  ex- 
posure to  ether  or  alcohol  fumes  without  becoming  intoxicated,  is  one  of  the  industrial 
findings  reported  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

"Ether  men  are  said  to  be  unduly  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  Although  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed  by  physicians  who  practice  among  them,  the  men  them- 
selves say  that  a  single  glass  of  beer  or  one  drink  of  whisky  may  be  enough  to  make  a  man 
dead  drunk  if  he  has  just  come  off  his  shift  in  the  pressing  and  cutting  house.  These  men, 
if  taken  to  jail  or  the  workhouse,  sometimes  scent  the  whole  place  with  ether,  their  breath 
is  so  heavy  with  it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  stories  are  true,  for  if  a  man  has  absorbed 
ether  just  short  of  the  point  where  it  begins  to  produce  anesthesia  and  then  takes  a  dose  of 
another  poison  with  a  similar  effect,  the  two  will  act  together,  although  to  the  uninformed 
it  will  seem  like  an  ordinary  case  of  drunkenness. 

Mohr  has  reported  {Deutsche  Medicinische  Wochcnschrift,  1902,  vol.  28,  p.  73)  several 
cases  of  severe  poisoning  from  benzine  derivatives  (cholobenzol  and  nitrobenzol),  in  each 
of  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  acute  toxic  attack  was  a  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  before  the  diagnosis  of  "acute  alcoholism"  or  "delirium 
tremens"  is  made  as  to  a  man  who  has  been  exposed  to  one  of  these  "volatile  poisons." 

The  selection  of  the  brain  as  the  first  point  of  attack  in  both  ether  and  alcohol  poisoning 
is  pointed  out.  "Many  of  the  toxic  substances  that  have  been  described  above  are  volatile 
compounds  which  when  absorbed  have  a  special  affinity  for  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous 
system.." 

Experiments  show  that  in  ether  anesthesia  the  central  nervous  system  contains  more 
ether  than  does  any  other  organ.  These  derivatives  of  the  benzine  series  and  also  ether, 
enter  into  combination  with  the  fatty  substances  in  the  brain,  cholesterin  and  lecithin,  more 
readily  than  with  the  water-soluble  elements  of  other  organs. 

Now,  the  same  affinity  for  the  central  nervous  system  is  shown  by  alcohol.  Here  also 
it  is  in  the  brain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  is  found  in  cases  of  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation. It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  if  a  man  has  been  exposed  to  one  of  the  above  volatile 
poisons  so  that  his  brain  cells  have  been  partially  poisoned,  it  will  require  only  a  small  dose 
of  alcohol  to  act  as  the  last  straw  and  bring  on  an  attack  of  narcotic  poisoning.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  does  occur  rather  frequently  and  gives  rise  in  some  instances  to  puzzling  medico- 
legal cases,  in  others  to  faulty  medical  diagnoses.    These  are  cases  of  mixed  poisoning,  of 
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which  the  industrial  poison  is  probably  the  more  dangerous  and  the  more  responsible  for 
the  disaster." 

The  idea  that  a  person  is  no  longer  harmed  by  alcohol  when  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  it  and  no  longer  shows  intoxication  effects,  is  quite  undermined  by  this  report. 

"Most  physicians  and  practically  all  superintendents  and  foremen  believe  that  if  a  man 
can  become  accustomed  to  ether  so  that  he  no  longer  gets  a  'jag,'  or  only  rarely,  he  will  not 
be  injured  in  any  way  by  months  or  even  years  of  such  work.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  ether  men  actually  gained  in  weight  under  the  influence  of  the  work.  But  there 
is  experimental  evidence  which  tends  to  disprove  this  optimistic  belief. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Industrial  Hygiene  in  Brussels  in  1910, 
Rene  Sand  described  a  series  of  experiments  he  had  made  on  dogs  to  decide  the  question  of 
chronic  ether  poisoning.  He  exposed  the  dogs  for  10  hours  out  of  the  24  to  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  alcohol-ether,  dropping  500  grams  slowly  on  a  sponge  placed  inside  the  little 
cell,  which  was  about  a  cubic  meter  in  size  and  furnished  with  three  openings  as  big  as  a 
silver  dollar  to  admit  air.  His  tests  covered  only  seven  animals,  so  they  can  not  be  regarded 
as  more  than  suggestive,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  cast  an  interesting  light  on  the  effect  of 
long-continued  sojourn  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  ether-alcohol  fumes. 

"The  usual  result  was  a  typical  'ether  jag,'  which  would  develop  on  one  of  the  first 
days  of  the  experiment,  with  excitment  followed  by  stupor.  Then  the  dog  seemed  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  effects  and  to  behave  normally,  even  to  put  on  weight.  If,  however,  when 
this  step  had  been  reached,  the  dog  was  killed  for  examination,  it  was  found  that  marked 
changes  had  begun  in  the  organs.  There  was  a  generally  distributed  passive  congestion  in 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  meninges,  sometimes  accompanied  by  capillary  hemorrhabes; 
an  early  stage  of  sclerosis  in  liver  and  lungs ;  and  a  pronounced  interstitial  nephritis. 

"Therefore,  though  there  has  never  been  a  thorough  study  of  the  effect  on  human  beings 
of  repeated  exposure  for  8  or  10  hours  to  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  fumes  of  ether- 
alcohol,  nevertheless,  the  assumption  seems  to  be  justified  that  such  exposure  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  gradual  degeneration  in  certain  cells  of  the  body  and  this  even  when  the  man 
is  apparently  in  good  health;  also  the  belief  seems  to  be  justified  that  repeated  'ether  jags' 
are  not  as  transient  in  their  effects  as  is  popularly  supposed." 

Government  recognition  of  the  danger  in  the  use  of  alcohol  when  handling  other  poisons 
appeared  in  an  article  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  (Feb.  16). 
In  advising  shell-makers  who  handle  trini-trotoluol  how  to  avoid  poisoning  abstinence  from 
all  alcoholic  beverages  was  included  among  preventive  measures. 

*  *  * 

*Public  health  as  a  Social  Movement.  By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher.  Reprint  of  an  address  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh,  1917.  Chicago:  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.   315  Plymouth  Court. 

Discussion  of  the  influence  of  war  and  the  need  of  counteracting  its  losses  in  human 
vitality  and  of  the  results  of  the  recent  hygienic  movement  in  this  country  which  thus  far 
have  lowered  the  mortality  rate  of  the  younger,  but  not  of  the  older  portion,  of  the  popula- 
tion lead  up  to  a  classification  of  the  health  movement  into  three  distinct  branches :  public 
hygiene,  semi-public  or  institutional  hygiene,  and  individual  hygiene. 

Public  hygiene  has  made  greater  advances  than  the  other  two,  but  our  entrance  into 
the  war  has  shown  where  further  advancement  and  improvement  are  necessary.  "The  urgent 
necessity  for  conservation  in  every,  direction  has  forced  upon  us  the  issue  of  Prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Not  only  must  we  save  for  use  as  food 
the  nearly  00,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  the  418,000,000  and  more 
pounds  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  but  the  enormous  waste  of  life  and  vitality  due  to  alcohol 
must  be  stopped. 

"Scientific  men  today  have  reached  substantial  agreement  on  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  and  injurious  even  in  small  quantities.  It  not  only  predisposes  to  disease  in  general, 
but  it  predisposes  to  certain  very  specific  diseases,  by  a  weakening  of  the  will  and  character. 
Medical  men  are  unanimous  in  their  assertions  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
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would  be  an  enormous  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  venereal  diseases  in  the  army  and 
navy — the  most  common  and  the  most  disabling  diseases  among  soldiers  and  sailors  every- 
where. 

"We  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  individual  liberty  in  this 
question." 

Under  semi-public  hygiene  Professor  Fisher  raised  objection  to  the  cherished  policy 
of  division  of  labor  on  the  ground  that  it  produces  one-sided  workmen  and  deprives  men 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  instinct  of  workmanship  "which  is  one  of  the  normal  pleasures 
of  life."  It  has  a  bad  mental  effect  from  shutting  off  channels  of  self-expression,  and 
"strikes  may  be  rightly  termed  an  outgrowth  of  the  desire  for  self-expression  gone  wrong." 

Individual  hygiene,  the  most  important  of  the  three  classes  is  analyzed  and  its  outlines 
briefly  presented.    Eugenics  is  the  crowning  element  of  the  health  movement 

"The  most  important  points  in  the  eugenics  movement  are  that  individuals  with  in- 
eradicable, undesirable  traits,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  propagate ;  that  those  individuals  with 
undesirable  strains  will  disappear;  that  the  family  lines  of  pure  strain  shall  not  be  con- 
taminated, and  that  every  individual  shall  consider  it  his  or  her  greatest  obligation  to  see 
that  the  germ  plasm  of  future  generations  entrusted  to  his  or  her  care  shall  not  be  impaired. 
There  are  two  exceedingly  important  ways  in  which  it  has  been  quite  conclusively  shown 
that  the  germ  plasm  can  be  injured.  Experiments  with  hens  and  guinea  pigs  have  shown 
that  merely  inhaling  fumes  of  alcohol  spoils  the  germ  plasm  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
offspring  of  the  animals  that  have  been  affected  by  alcohol  have  been  deformed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  so  experiment  with  human  beings,  but  we  can  observe  (and  Forel,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  others,  have  made  observations  which,  if  they  do  not  prove,  certainly  make  it 
reasonably  certain  to  any  fair-minded  man  or  woman)  that  the  alcoholic  taint  can  and  does 
affect  the  human  germ  plasm  of  which  future  generations  are  made.  In  the  second  place, 
one  of  the  two  great  diseases  associated  with  immorality  is  inherited  and  the  other  may  also 
blight  the  child's  health,  especially  as  to  eyesight.  Half  the  infantile  congenital  blindness  of 
the  world  today  comes  about  in  this  way. 

"In  the  light  of  these  known  facts  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  any  unhygienic 
habits,  even  bad  diet,  may  to  some  extent  disturb  the  germ  plasm.  This  leads  me  to  say 
that  eugenics  is  a  wonderful  touchstone.  I  believe  eugenics  will  be  in  the  future  the  essential 
foundation  of  ethics.  Today,  ethics  is  purely  empirical.  There  is  not  yet  an  accepted  scien- 
tific foundation  for  right  and  wrong.  I  verily  believe  that  eugenics  is  going  to  supply  such 
a  foundation.'  *  *  * 

Manufacture  of  Denatured  Alcohol.    By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Former  Chief  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1910. 
While  these  are  not  very  recent  reports  they  contain  some  information  valuable  at  the 

present  time  concerning  the  chemical  processes  by  which  starches  and  sugars  are  fermented. 

Inquirers  about  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  which  have  lately  been  much  before  the  public, 

while  not  wholly  answered  here,  will  find  helpful  information  in  the  definitions  given  here 

of  the  forms  of  sugar  and  their  methods  of  conversion  into  alcohol,  and  in  some  cases  the 

methods  of  their  derivation  from  starch.    Information  about  the  use  of  grains,  malt,  etc., 

is  given  here  which  applies  not  only  to  the  industrial  alcohols  but  to  the  manufacture  of 

fermented  and  distilled  beverage  liquors. 

*  *  * 

Almanach  de  L'Etoile  Bleue.    Ligue  Nationale  centre   L'Alcoolisme,   147  Boulevard   St. 
Germain,  Paris,  France.    15  centimes. 
As  one  means  of   spreading  information  and  arousing  thought  concerning  the   injury 

caused  by  alcohol,  the  French  National  League  against  alcoholism  publishes  an  attractive 

Almanac  in  which  the  historic  facts  that  usually  figure  on  the  pages  are  replaced  by  facts 

and  short  stories  illustrating  the  need  of  combatting  this  national  scourge. 

*  *  * 

T«e  Money  Value  of  Education.    By  A.  Caswell  Ellis.    United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Statistics  were  collected  in  Massachustets  some  years  ago  showing  the  larger  percentage 

of  high  school  attendance  in  the  no-license  cities  or  the  increase  in  such  attendance  after 
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an  industrial  city  voted  dry.  This  pamphlet  by  Professor  Ellis  of  the  University  of  Texas 
on  "The  Money  Value  of  Education"  reports  and  illustrates  various  investigations  proving 
the  higher  earning  capacity  in  maturity  of  the  pupil  who  remains  in  school  for  at  least  a 
high  school  education.  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Brooklyn,  New  York,  studies  indicate 
that  the  child  who  attends  school  for  twelve  years  will  have  a  life  income  of  $20,000  more 
than  the  illiterate  laborer,  practically  just  double.  This  means  a  return  of  between  nine  and 
ten  dollars  for  each  day  spent  in  school.  This  is  a  pamphlet  that  parents  and  teachers  of 
pupils  at  the  age  restless  to  leave  school  would  do  well  to  study  thoroughly.  It  raises  the 
question  also :  How  much  does  a  man  rob  his  children  by  drinking  habits  which  compel 
them  to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  help  support  the  family  and  to  lose 
many  days  during  the  years  of  compulsory  attendance? 

*  *  * 

Effect  of  Smoking  on  Rifle  Shooting.   By  George  J.  Fisher,  M.D.  and  Elmer  Berry,  B.S. 

124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Immediate  Effect  of  Cigarette  Smoking  on  Healthy  Men  and  on  Cases  of  Soldier's 

Heart.    By  Perkinson  and  Koefod. 

TO  THE  EXPERIMENTS  showing  the  results  of  tobacco  smoking  on  muscular  work 
such  as  is  involved  in  bomb-throwing  and  bayonet  work  (Nov.  Journal),  Dr.  George 
J.  Fisher,  Physical  Director  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Mr.  Elmer  S.  Berry,  have 
now  added  a  new  series  testing  the  effects  on  rifle  shooting. 

Both  smokers  and  non-smokers  participated  in  the  tests,  which  were  carried  out  under 
ideal  conditions  at  the  Wesson  Revolver  Club  Range  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
There  were  five  groups  of  experiments  as  follows : 

1.  Marksmen  fired  5  shots  each  at  a  target  20  yards  away.  Rested  30  minutes;  fired 
5  more  shots. 

2.  The  same  as  the  first  except  that  in  the  30  minute  interval  the  marksmen  smoked  one 
cigar  each. 

3.  Two  cigars  smoked  in  a  60  minutes  interval. 

4.  Two  cigarets  smoked  in  the  interval. 

5.  The  conditions  of  the  first  test  were  repeated. 

Thus  the  experiments  indicated  the  accuracy  of  men  when  not  smoking,  after  one  cigar, 
after  two  cigars,  and  after  two  cigarets. 

"The  men  shot  at  the  target  from  the  prone  position. 

"In  addition  to  recording  the  score  made,  a  method  was  devised  for  determining  the 
amount  of  deviation  in  the  shooting  for  each  man.  The  deviation  of  a  score  shows  the  real 
marksmanship  of  the  man.  The  greater  the  distance  apart  in  the  shots  registered  the  greater 
the  deviation  and  the  poorer  the  shooting.  The  sights  on  the  rifle  may  not  be  exactly 
correct  for  each  man,  which  would  affect  his  score  but  would  not  affect  the  deviation,  hence 
the  deviation  is  really  the  more  accurate  method  of  measurement. 

"An  increase  in  the  score  indicates  improvement,  while  a  decrease  in  deviation  indicates 
improvement  in  shooting.    This  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  in  reading  the  results." 

RESULTS 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Group  Averages 

score  deviation 

Group      I.     No  smoking  between  tests gain       7  per  cent  loss  12.8  per  cent 

Group     II.     One  cigar  between  tests loss     4.8  per  cent  increase  24.0  per  cent 

Group  III.     Two  cigars  between  tests loss     6.0  per  cent  increase  26.4  per  cent 

Group  IV.     Two  cigarets  between  tests loss      1.8  per  cent  loss  1.0  per  cent 

Group     V.     No  smoking  between  tests gain  13.0  per  cent  loss  9.9  per  cent 

Experiments  I  and  V,  no  smoking. 

Experiments  II,  III  and  IV,  smoking. 

"As  we  review  these  experiments  we  find  that  the  men  increased  in  efficiency  after 
resting  without  smoking.   This  is  shown  in  the  first  and  fifth  group  of  experiments. 
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"The  whole  group  decreased  in  efficiency  after  smoking.  This  decrease  in  efficiency- 
was  greater  after  smoking  two  cigars  than  it  was  after  smoking  one  cigar. 

"Cigarets  were  not  as  emphatic  in  their  results  as  were  the  cigars,  if  it  is  fair  to  compare 
a  cigaret  with  a  cigar.  The  smoking  of  two  cigarets  produced  a  loss  in  scoring  of  only  1.8 
per  cent.  There  was  an  actual  improvement  in  deviation ;  but  if  we  compare  the  results  of 
smoking  two  cigarets  with  the  results  after  resting  without  smoking,  which  is  a  fairer  com- 
parison, we  get  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  of  smoking  cigarets  than  we  do  by  comparing 
their  effect  with  the  results  after  smoking  cigars.  The  two  cigarets  contained  less  tobacco 
than  one  cigar.  One  thing  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  also  is  that  cigaret  smokers  as  a 
rule  smoke  a  great  many  cigarets  and  in  that  way  often  make  up  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  tobacco  consumed." 

"The  next  question  one  naturally  raises  is  whether  the  regular  smokers  were  affected 
as  much  as  the  non-smokers.   The  following  table  will  show  the  records  of  the  two  groups :" 

Without  Smoking — Resting  in  Interval 

increase  in  score  decrease  in  deviation 

Non-smokers    16.2  per  cent  23.3  per  cent 

Smokers    6.8  per  cent  11.3  per  cent 

After  Smoking 

increase  in  score  increase  in  deviation 

Non-smokers    5.4  per  cent  26.6  per  cent 

Smokers    3.3  per  cent  19.0  per  cent 

"The  smokers  were  a  little  better  marksmen,  but  the  per  cent  loss  or  gain  shows  the 
effect  of  resting  in  the  first  case  and  effect  of  smoking  in  the  second  case.  As  shown  by 
the  data,  the  smokers  were  affected  the  least  in  either  case,  the  non-smokers  being  more 
efficient  after  rest  and  losing  more  in  efficincy  after  smoking. 

"We  would  naturally  expect  that  the  men  not  used  to  smoking  would  be  more  markedly 
affected  than  those  wlio  were  accustomed  to  it.  However,  the  case  is  made  against  smoking 
when  the  smokers,  that  is,  those  accustomed  to  smoking,  lost  to  the  extent  of  3.3  per  cent 
in  accuracy  in  scoring  and  increased  in  deviation  19  per  cent. 

"These  conclusions,  based  upon  purely  dispassionate  experiments,  indicate  that  smoking 
in  rifle-shooting  decreases  efficiency.  It  would  indicate  that  soldiers  and  sportsmen  would 
be  better  marksmen  if  they  did  not  smoke.  This  harmonizes  with  the  other  experiments  we 
have  conducted  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made." 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
cigraet  smoking  on  the  heart,  conducted  by  Parkinson  and  Koefod  as  reported  in  the  London 
Lancet  (Aug.  18,  1917).    They  summarize  their  observations  and  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  The  immediate  effect  of  cigaret-smoking  upon  the  circulatory  system  and  upon  the 
breathlessness  of  exertion  was  observed  in  30  smokers,  of  whom  20  were  cases  of  "soldier's 
heart"  and  10  were  healthy  soldiers.  Each  subject  smoked  either  four  or  five  cigarets  during 
a  period  of  40  minutes. 

2.  A  demonstrable  effect  was  recorded  in  17  of  the  20  patients;  the  3  unaffected  were 
non-inhalers.  Nine  of  the  10  controls,  all  inhalers,  were  influenced  in  the  same  fashion, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree. 

3.  The  average  pulse-rate  among  the  patients  during  the  smoking  was  nine  beats  higher 
than  before  smoking ;  in  the  healthy  controls  it  was  six  higher.  Initial  slowing  of  the  heart 
was  never  observed,  nor  any  irregularity  referable  to  smoking. 

4.  The  rate  of  respiration  in  the  patients  was  unaffected;  in  the  controls  it  was  slightly 
reduced. 

5.  The  average  systolic  blood  pressure  was  raised  by  5-10  mm.  Hg.  and  the  diastolic 
5  mm.,  both  in  patients  and  controls. 

J5.    These  effects  appeared  within  5  minutes ;  with  the  first  cigaret  they  almost  reached  the 
maximum,  and  this  was  maintained  throughout  the  smoking  period. 

7.  A  simple  exertion  test  was  performed  before  smoking,  and  repeated  on  its  cessation. 
In  the  patients  the  pulse-rate  maintained  a  higher  level  throughout  the  test  after  smoking, 
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and  half  of  them  were  more  breathless,  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  In  two  patients, 
precordial  pain  was  induced  by  smoking,  apart  from  exertion.  But  in  the  controls  the  pulse- 
rate  curve  during  exertion  was  much  the  same  after  smoking  as  before,  and  breathlessness 
was  induced  in  two  only. 

8.  These  observations  show  that,  in  health  the  smoking  of  a  single  cigaret  by  an 
habitual  smoker  usually  raises  the  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  perceptibly;  and  these 
effects  are  a  little  more  pronounced  in  cases  of  "soldier's  heart."  Moreover  the  smoking  of 
a  few  cigarets  can  render  healthy  men  more  breathless  on  exertion,  and  manifestly  does  so 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  patients. 

*  *  * 

Recent  Progress  in  Determining  the  Nature  of  Crime  and  the  Character  of  Criminals. 

By  Bernard  Glueck,  M.D.    No.  ij6.    Reprint.    National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

31$  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

A  plan  for  a  reorganization  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  being  worked  out  for  New 
York  state.  Examinations  will  determine  to  which  of  five  classes  patients  belong.  The 
normal  young  adult,  capable  of  learning  a  trade,  who  will  be  sent  to  industrial  prisons ; 
older,  normal  adults  found  incapable  of  learning  a  trade  who  will  be  sent  to  agricultural 
prisons ;  the  insane  delinquents  who  will  go  to  institutions  for  treatment  or  permanent  care ; 
the  defective  delinquents  who  will  be  segregated  if  found  unsafe  for  the  general  community ; 
the  pyschopathic  delinquents  who  require  special  individual  treatment. 

*  *  * 

Child  Labor  in  Warring  Countries.    By  Anna  Rochester.    Child  Labor  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  27.    Washington. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  industrial  employment  of  women  and  children  has  been 
studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Miss  Rochester  has 
compiled  records  from  the  various  countries  showing  to  what  extent  they  let  down  the 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age,  on  the  hours  of  labor,  conditions 
of  protection.  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  the  Australian  states 
made  no  change  in  their  previous  standards.  Some  of  the  countries  that  did  lower  them 
under  pressure  for  war  material  have  found  the  health  of  the  workers  threatened  and  have, 
in  part  at  least,  restored  them.  England  and  France  have  reorganized  their  systems  of 
adolescent  education  to  prepare  for  the  economic  welfare  after  the  war. 

"The  point  which  stands  out  unmistakably  from  the  foreign  experience,"  says  the  report, 
"is  the  general  realization  that  the  labor  standards  achieved  in  time  of  peace  are  none  too 
high  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  work,  the  intensity  of  output,  and  the  general  level  of 
health  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  nation's  welfare  in  war  time." 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  NEW  DRINKS? 

By  CORA  FRANCES  STODDARD 

EVEN  the  brewers  themselves  are  at  loss  for  a  generic  term  for  these 
drinks  of  low  alcoholic  percentage  or  containing  no  alcohol  that  in- 
crease in  number  monthly  under  the  suggestive  names  of  "Alco-no," 
"Checona,"  "Elfiz,"  "Bevo,"  "Colda,"  "Jiffy,"  "Malt-Dew,"  "Claro,"  and  lit- 
erally more  than  fifty-seven  other  varieties.  One  of  the  brewing  journals  has 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  descriptive  name.  The  makers  do  not  want  to 
call  them  "temperance  drinks,"  for,  they  say,  they  have  always  declared  that 
beer  is  a  temperance  drink,  and  if  now  they  so  designate  the  new  beverages 
it  will  look  as  if  they  were  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  old.  "Cereal  bever- 
ages" will  not  do,  because  not  all  are  primarily  made  of  cereals.  "Unfer- 
mented  beverage"  is  not  applicable  to  all,  for  some  of  the  drinks  are  first  fer- 
mented. 

But  the  brewing  fraternity  is  less  puzzled  about  a  proper  name  than  it 
is  agitated  as  to  the  best  method  of  producing  these  beverages  which  prohi- 
bition and,  they  assert,  popular  demand,  are  making  a  necessity.  And  so 
while  the  brewer  is,  on  the  one  hand,  loudly  bewailing  the  ruin  to  be  worked 
by  prohibition,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  quietly  but  busily  preparing  for  the 
inevitable  day  by  developing  a  trade  that  he  foresees  will  be  more  profita- 
ble, partly  because  his  expense  of  production,  if  wisely  managed,  may  be  less 
than  in  making  beer,  partly  because  he  expects  to  be  free  from  the  special 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  alcoholic  beverage  traffic,  though  he  is  less  confident 
of  this  than  a  few  months  ago. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  writers  in  the  technical  brewing  journals 
at  present  are  discussing  but  very  little  details  of  the  old  brewing  processes, 
and  a  very  great  deal  the  methods  of  making  the  "new  drinks." 

Evidently  the  brewers  are  not  taking  one  another  much  into  confidence 
as  to  the  details  of  their  respective  beverages.  The  question  is  rather  being 
opened  up  by  the  brewing  experts  who  are  acquainted  with  the  chief  methods 
used,  but  who  cannot  at  any  given  moment  put  a  hand  on  this  or  that  bever- 
age and  assert  that  it  was  produced  in  a  given  way. 
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The  "near  beers"  are  understood  to  be  those  of  less  than  two  per  cent 
alcoholic  content  down  to  even  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  They  are 
tax-free,  if,  when  they  leave  the  brewery,  they  contain  no  more  than  the  last- 
named  percentage  of  alcohol. 

DE-ALCOHOLIZED  BEVERAGES 

Some  of  the  drinks  are  produced  in  the  regular  way  and  the  alcohol  boiled 
out.  By  one  process  about  112  gallons  of  alcohol  are  recovered  for  every  one 
hundred  barrels  of  the  "beer"  manufactured.  Water  is  lost  during  the  boil- 
ing, so  when  the  alcohol  has  been  thus  removed,  sufficient  water  is  added  to 
restore  the  amount  of  water  evaporated,  the  "beer"  is  cooled,  sugar  and  yeast 
are  added  to  give  the  beverage  body,  which  is  followed  by  carbonating,  chill- 
ing, and  filtering.  There  are  variations  of  this  process,  but  the  main  idea  is 
de-alcoholizing  beer  that  was  originally  alcoholic. 

CHECKED  FERMENTATION  AND  DILUTION  METHODS 
By  another  method,  fermentation  is  checked  by  chilling,  resulting  in  a 
beer  of  low  alcoholic  content.     After  chilling,  the  beer  is  returned  to  the 
kettle  and  pasteurized  to  prevent  further  fermentation ;  or,  instead  of  pasteur- 
izing, antiseptics  are  added. 

In  the  dilution  method,  fermented  beer,  wort  or  commercial  beer  extract 
and  water  are  mixed.  Beers  made  by  this  and  the  checked  fermentation 
processes  keep  poorly  because  of  the  portion  of  unfermented  extract  which 
they  contain. 

Most  of  these  beverages,  the  experts  say,  lack  the  flavor  and  bouquet 
of  genuine  beer.  To  overcome  this  defect,  some  makers  use  tartaric,  acetic, 
citric,  succinic,  or  any  permissible  acid.  Others  recommend  quassia,  saponin, 
cayenne  pepper,  gum  arabic,  Or  caffein,  but  they  are  warned  by  the  experts 
that  these  substances  are  prohibited  by  the  pure  food  laws  and  that  their  use 
may  easily  give  a  promising  new  trade  "a  black  eye."  The  present  writer 
must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the  new  drinks  contain  these  for- 
bidden substitutes,  but  merely  that  they  are  suggested  and  that  the  fore- 
sighted  ones  in  the  trade  are  warning  against  them. 

MALTLESS   DRINKS 

'So  much  for  the  drinks  derived  from  previously  fermented  beer  or  from 
beer  extract.  The  question  has  been  asked,  do  they  not  use  up  grain,  then, 
as  much  as  beer  if  the  conservation  of  grain  is  to  be  considered.  Of  course 
they  do,  and  this  leads  to  another  phase  of  the  "new  drink"  subject  concern- 
ing the  brewers  now  that  their  use  of  cereal  materials  is  limited.  For  this 
reason,  another  process  has  been  devised  which  uses  neither  malt  nor  yeast 
fermentation  so  that  the  drink  contains  no  alcohol.  Bran,  especially  wheat 
bran,  contains  a  form  of  diastase  which  is  the  agent  for  converting  starch  into 
sugar.  A  mash  is  made  of  roasted  bran  to  which  is  added  a  solution  of  lac- 
tic acid  bacteria — the  bacteria  which  sour  milk.  Corn,  or  rice,  which  has  been 
cooked  until  gelatinized,  or  potato  starch,  is  added  as  are  hops,  for  flavor, 
salt  to  facilitate  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  absence  of  malt,  sugar  and 
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yeast  to  give  flavor  and  body.  Since  alcoholic  fermentation  is  not  desired, 
the  yeast  cells  may  be  dead  when  used,  but  as  they  are  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling  this  would  kill  them  if  living.  The  wort  is  carbonated,  filtered, 
and  pasteurized,  and  the  resulting  beverage  is  said  to  be  palatable  and  to 
keep  well.  There  are  several  variations  of  the  process,  but  the  cardinal  idea 
is  that  it  requires  no  malt  and  has  no  alcoholic  fermentation. 

An  extract  of  yeast  is  being  used  for  another  group  of  beverages.  The 
yeast  extract  is  mixed  with  various  forms  of  sugar  as  maltose,  levulose,  or 
dextrose.  The  mixture  is  boiled  and  to  it  are  added  substances  like  phos- 
phoric, lactic,  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid,  hops,  and  sometimes  juniper  ber- 
ries, condiments  or  spices.  The  liquid  is  cleared,  cooled,  filtered,  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  sterilized.  The  yeast  may  be  used  as  described, 
or  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  malt  when  a  non-alcoholic  malt  liquor  is  desired. 

Another  process  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  employs  a  less 
well  known  yeast  which  acts  on  sugar  forming  enough  carbon  dioxide  to  give 
the  beverage  life  and  sparkle,  but  no  alcohol,  the  other  product  of  the  chem- 
ical action  being  a  glutinous  substance  called  dextranose.  The  yeast  is 
found  in  the  nectaries  of  blossoms,  especially  of  the  linden  and  elder  trees. 

One  of  the  brewing  journals  states  that  there  are  already  over  seventy 
of  these  various  new  drinks.  In  the  one  month,  March  15  to  April  15,  twenty- 
two  samples  submitted  to  the  laboratories  of  the  National  Brewers'  Academy 
showed  an  average  alcoholic  content  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol  (0.45). 

Since  the  manufacture  of  these  drinks  is  still  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, not  all  are  equally  stable,  and  if  fermentation  has  not  been  properly 
checked  or  prevented  might  conceivably  develop  a  higher  percentage  of  alco- 
hol. Under  present  circumstances  probably  the  only  assurance  we  can  have 
as  to  the  non-alcoholic  character  of  any  given  beverage  is  to  have  it  analyzed 
by  a  reputable  chemist.  The  brewers,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  trade 
journals,  are  seeking  in  this  direction  a  new  legitimate  business,  but  it  is  still 
in  the  formative  stage,  and  for  a  time  at  least  there  may  be  danger  that  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers  or  dealers  may  make  the  new  drinks  cloak  bever- 
ages of  stronger  alcoholic  content  than  the  laws  allow. 
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PRACTICAL   QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Fisk's  Paper  on  Booze  Before  the  Industrial  Safety  Congress 

(Published  in  the  Proceedings,  Syracuse,  December,  1917.) 

The  March  Journal  contained  an  address,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  before  the  New 
York  Industrial  Congress,  December,  1917.  The  discussion,  questions  and  answers,  which 
followed,  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  contain  so  much  practical  informa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  men  of  affairs  that  it  is  reproduced  herewith  as  a  fitting  sequel 
to  Dr.  Fisk's  article. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBERTSON:     I  have  enjoyed  the  Doctor's  discussion 
of  the  subject,  as  I  always  like  a  man  who  doesn't  take  himself  too 
seriously.     Some  people  get  so  serious  about  these  subjects  that  they 
take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  Commissioner  Lynch,  I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  have 
much  trouble  with  this  subject.  Right  off  the  bat  I  am  going  to  divide  you 
into  two  classes.  Those  who  have  never  had  a  drink  are  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss it,  and  the  other  crowd  is  either  going  to  deny  it  or  lie  about  it. 

I  am  going  to  take  exception  to  one  statement  the  Doctor  made.  That 
is,  I  haven't  any  statistics  to  prove  it,  but  my  common  sense  teaches  me  that 
it  isn't  right.  He  said  that  booze  didn't  accelerate  something — I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  was,  he  said — but  if  I  haven't  seen  it  accelerate  the  forearm  and 
fist,  then  my  vision  was  slackened  up  to  a  degree  that  I  have  never  anticipated. 

Really,  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this  question,  though,  and  I  think  that 
today  we  can  discuss  this  as  a  war  measure.  It  is  an  economic  problem, 
anyway.  Booze  has  different  effects  on  different  people,  but  the  great 
spread  of  prohibition  in  the  southern  states  was  an  economic  problem.  We 
can  get  along  without  it,  if  it  is  going  to  save  something  else  as  a  war 
measure.  I  think  we  are  going  to  judge  it  from  that  standpoint.  If  anybody 
wants  to  discuss  it  from  that  standpoint,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

THE  EXPOSURE  RISK  OF  ALCOHOL 

MR.  KOVELESKIE :  May  I  ask  Dr.  Fisk,  through  you,  what  percent- 
age of  alcohol  was  he  referring  to?  He  was  mentioning  alcohol,  but  he  didn't 
say  what  percentage  of  alcohol. 

DR.  FISK:     In  these  experiments  that  I  referred  to? 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:  In  your  opening  remarks  you  specified  alcohol. 
Did  you  mean  pure  alcohol  or  distilled  alcohol? 

DR.  FISK:     Alcohol,  wherever  found. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:     To  what  extent  or  percentage? 

DR.  FISK:     Any  percentage  is  bad  enough. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:  Then  if  beer  with  two  per  cent  of  alcohol  is 
drunk  moderately  would  that  have  the  same  effect  you  mentioned? 

DR.  FISK:  Why,  of  course,  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  alcohol  is  so 
slight  that  while  theoretically  it  has  an  injurious  influence,  still  it  is  almost 
negligible.  But  all  through  my  talk  I  have  spoken  of  alcohol  in  the  usual 
beverage  quantities.     In  beer  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  about  four  per 
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cent.  Under  the  present  order  it  will  be  three  per  cent.  That  proportion 
of  alcohol  in  the  amount  of  beer  usually  taken  by  the  man  who  takes  beer 
steadily  will  have  a  distinct  drug  effect.  Of  course,  the  more  alcohol  the 
greater  drug  effect. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE :  Would  it  have  the  same  effect  upon  a  moderate 
drinker;  for  instance,  four  glasses  of  beer  a  day  with  about  two  per  cent  of 
alcohol  ? 

DR.  FISK:  Well,  you  would  get  a  distinct  drug  influence  from  that, 
but  it  would  not  be  very  strong.  In  these  statistics  as  to  the  mortality,  we 
must  bear  this  in  mind :  Here  is  a  group,  we  will  say,  of  ten  thousand  men 
who  drink  as  you  describe,  four  glasses  of  beer  a  day.  If  those  men  could 
be  kept  under  glass  cases  and  protected  from  all  of  life's  struggles,  I  doubt 
whether  that  amount  of  alcohol  would  very  materially  shorten  their  lives 
through  its  chemical  effect  on  their  tissues,  but  it  is  the  collateral  injuries 
from  such  drinking  that  must  be  considered.  Ten  thousand  men  drinking 
that  much  alcohol,  as  compared  with  ten  thousand  men  who  don't  drink  at 
all,  are  exposed  just  as  soldiers  might  be  exposed  to  a  distant  artillery  fire.  It 
only  hits  a  few  of  them,  but  in  the  course  of  years  those  few  mount  up. 

The  man  who  takes  four  glasses  of  beer  today  under  some  life  struggle 
may  be  led  into  taking  a  little  more,  and  that  is  one  of  the  distinct  menaces 
of  alcoholic  indulgence — that  you  may  take  more  alcohol.  This  is  just  as 
much  a  menace  as  pneumonia  or  Bright's  disease;  the  risk  of  increasing  in- 
dulgence is  one  of  the  risks  that  you  take  when  you  drink. 

COMPARISONS  THAT  DID  NOT  COMPARE 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:  Will  the  Doctor  tell  us  what  percentage  of  alco- 
hol there  is  in  tincture  of  iodine? 

DR.  FISK :  Well,  all  those  tinctures  are  very  strong  in  alcohol.  Some 
of  them  are  ninety  per  cent.     They  run  up  pretty  high. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE :  What  effect  would  that  tincture  of  iodine,  with 
ninety  per  cent,  have  for  rubbing  purposes? 

DR.  FISK:     There  wouldn't  be  any  absorption. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:  What  percentage,  then,  has  extract  of  vanilla, 
and  such  things  as  that,  which  are  used  in  baking? 

DR.  FISK:  That  is  pretty  strongly  alcoholic,  but  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer  it  is  so  slight  that  it  wouldn't  amount  to  anything. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:  Would  there  be  any  difference  between  that  and 
two  per  cent  in  beer? 

DR.  FISK:     Yes,  I  think  there  would. 

MR.  KOVELESKIE:     About  how  much  would  you  say,  Doctor? 

DR.  FISK :  I  should  say  that  in  vanilla,  as  it  is  distributed  in  cake  and 
various  other  things  that  it  is  used  for,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  trace  the 
percentage,  but  in  beer  you  have  a  definite  percentage.  You  get  so  many 
drams  of  alcohol  in  several  glasses  of  beer. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  RESISTANCE  TO  INFECTION 

MR.  MARK  DALY,  Secretary,  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Merchants, 
New  York  State :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Dr.  Fisk  what  he  meant  by  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  infection?  I  presume  you  meant  that  it  accelerated  the 
blood  or  overheated  the  blood  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
that  New  York  State  has  had  a  very  remarkable  experience  in  statistics  so 
far  as  cases  of  infection  go,  and  I  think  if  you  could  elaborate  on  that  partic- 
ular point  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing. 

DR.  FISK:  You  mean  the  effect  on  those  elements  in  the  blood  that 
resist  infection,  what  they  call  the  anti-bodies  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  very 
complex  thing  to  explain  to  an  audience  like  this,  but  I  may  say  that  it  is 
simply  an  effect  on  the  blood  cells  themselves  and  on  the  anti-bodies  that 
combat  infection  after  infection  gets  into  the  body.  It  lowers  their  resist- 
ing power ;  and,  of  course,  the  effect  on  the  blood  pressure  is  another  element 
which  is  very  important. 

RELEASING  THE  CAVE  MAN 

MR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS:  Dr.  Fisk  said  that  alcohol  is  not  a  demon. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  indulgence  in  alcohol  to  any  considerable 
degree  has  a  tendency  to  make  demons  of  those  who  do  that? 

DR.  FISK:  Surely  it  does,  but  I  deprecate  the  characterization  of  alco- 
hol as  a  demon,  as  something  that  a  man  can't  resist,  as  some  powerful  genii 
that  can  get  him  in  its  grasp,  and  all  that.  It  is  nothing  but  a  chemical  drug 
and  not,  as  some  think,  a  goddess,  or  as  others  think,  a  demon.  We  ought 
not  to  deify  it. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  indul- 
gence affects  the  character  of  a  man  to  such  a  degree  that  he  forgets  him- 
self? 

DR.  FISK:     Exactly. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  can  give  you  an  instance  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion very  recently.  It  is  my  duty  as  manager  of  the  service  bureau  of  our 
company  to  take  up  the  distress  not  alone  of  the  men  who  are  employed  by 
us,  but  of  their  families,  and  as  late  as  last  week  there  occurred  an  instance 
which  I  think  is  apropos  of  this  discussion  which  illustrates  quite  clearly  what 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  that  indulgence  changes  the  very  nature  of  men 
so  that  they  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  have  no  regard  for  anyone  but 
themselves,  no  regard  even  for  their  offspring. 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  employees  sent  me  information  concerning  the 
conduct  of  her  husband,  the  father  of  four  little  children  that  were  in  the 
home,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  was  a  very  modest  home.  The  wife  and 
mother  had  provided  for  her  little  family,  not  a  turkey,  but  a  chicken,  a  roast 
chicken.  The  father  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  and  he  had  imbibed  so 
freely  of  something  containing  alcohol  that  when  he  came  home  he  wasn't 
himself.  When  the  dinner  was  laid  upon  the  table,  the  father  consumed  all 
of  the  dinner  himself  and  his  little  children  were  looking  on  and  begging  for 
a  bite. 
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That  is  an  actual  fact  and  the  man  admitted  to  me  himself,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  facts,  that  it  was  true.  "But,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing.  I  was  drunk."  I  asked  him  why  he  got  drunk.  Oh,  he  got 
drunk  because  he  had  a  little  argument  with  his  wife,  and  he  went  away  to 
drown  that  fit  of  temper  that  he  got  into,  and  to  forget  it,  but  in  doing  that 
he  developed  in  himself  an  inhuman  brute. 

DR.  FISK:  I  am  glad  that  you  have  mentioned  that  incident,  because 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  Chairman  as  to  his  criticism.  It 
might  be  thought  paradoxical  that  alcohol  is  a  depressant  and  yet  produces 
apparent  stimulation.  It  does  that  by  dulling  what  we  call  the  inhibitory 
elements  of  the  brain  that  have  to  do  with  the  conduct,  those  higher  elements 
that  govern  our  conduct  with  our  fellows.  They  are  blunted  and  there  is  a 
release  of  the  lower  activities.  I  have  mentioned  that  as  the  lower  activities 
recover,  the  higher  come  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  that  explains 
such  action.  A  man  is  led  to  action  by  alcohol,  but  action  by  the  lower  man, 
the  primitive  man;  the  cave  man  comes  to  life  as  the  civilized,  trained,  poised 
man  goes  to  sleep. 

That  is  how  alcohol  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  stimulant  and  a 
depressant,  but  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  this — there  is  no  real  stim- 
ulation, there  is  no  real  direct  action  on  the  heart  or  on  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  only  that  one  activity  arises  through  the  paralysis  of  another  activity  of 
a  higher  sort. 

THE  DURATION  OF  EFFECTS 

MR.  DALY :  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Fisk  has  been  speaking  now,  I  take  it, 
entirely  of  the  condition  of  the  man  while  the  alcohol  is  in  the  system.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

DR.  FISK:     Yes. 

MR.  DALY :  What  would  be  the  effect,  we  will  say,  on  a  workman  after 
the  intoxication  has  passed?  Would  it  so  weaken  or  otherwise  affect  the 
system  that  it  would  make  him  more  liable  to  accident  or  other  injury  in  the 
shop? 

DR.  FISK:  That  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  his  indulgence  and 
the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  afterwards.  As  a  rule,  any  amount  of  indul- 
gence means  that  there  would  be  an  after-effect  from  it. 

One  of  your  leading  citizens  told  me  today,  and  he  is  a  man  not  a  fanatic 
at  all  who  takes  a  drink  himself  occasionally,  that  he  knew  of  a  case  where 
one  man's  work  was  disturbed  the  following  morning  by  simply  one  glass 
of  beer  he  had  taken.  He  had  traced  that  out,  and  the  man  himself  was  con- 
vinced that  that  one  glass  of  beer  had  disturbed  the  accuracy  of  his  move- 
ments.    Of  course,  that  wouldn't  happen  to  everybody. 

MR.  DALY :  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this :  We  will  say  that  a  man 
has  become  what  we  would  colloquially  call  "biling"  drunk  during  the  night. 
Before  morning  he  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  liquor  he  has  taken.  The  next 
day  in  the  shop  he  is  perfectly  sober  and  apparently  has  his  faculties. 

Wouldn't  there  be  a  very  perceptible  lessening  of  his  efficiency,  that  is, 
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of  the  co-operation  between  the  brain  and  the  muscle,  that  day  and  the  day 
following  thereafter?     How  many  days  would  that  last,  just  one  drunk? 

DR.  FISK:  Well,  there  have  been  a  number  of  observations,  by  Ger- 
mans especially,  showing  a  rather  prolonged  effect  from  alcohol  under  just 
those  circumstances,  and,  of  course,  very  often  there  you  have  a  reverse  con- 
dition from  that  of  paralysis  or  depression.  You  have  a  sensitive  condition. 
He  jumps  too  quickly  at  everything  he  does,  and  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  accident. 

These  are  matters  of  common  observation.  We  know,  and  every  man 
who  is  honest  with  himself  and  the  public,  who  has  ever  drunk  anything,  will 
testify  to  the  effect  that  even  so  slight  an  indulgence  as  one  glass  of  beer  or 
a  cocktail  has,  and  sooner  or  later  he  feels  some  adverse  effect  from  that. 
I  have  had  big  six-foot  giants  tell  me  that  same  thing,  in  common  honesty. 
I  don't  question  it. 

A  WORTHLESS  INSTRUMENT 

The  chairman  has  spoken  of  men  who  speak  from  no  knowledge  of  alco- 
hol. I  have  not  been  a  laboratory  worker.  I  have  not  been  a  secluded  doctor 
in  the  halls  of  a  college,  but  most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  medical  execu- 
tive work,  in  life  insurance  and  so  on.  I  have  mixed  with  men  of  all  types ; 
I  have  examined  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  personally.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  results  of  millions  of  examinations.  My  judgment  in  this  matter 
is  the  cold-blooded  judgment  of  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  who  has  indulged 
himself.  I  have  drunk  in  a  social  way  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  alcohol  had  some  social  value  for  that  very  purpose. 

My  namesake,  John  Fiske,  when  he  says  that  the  coming  man  will  drink 
and  the  coming  man  will  smoke,  puts  up  a  pretty  strong  case  for  drink  in 
that,  but  let  me  tell  you  this,  or  rather,  let  me  ask  the  man  who  says  that 
he  can  use  alcohol  without  its  injuring  him,  that  for  him  it  is  just  a  trifling 
indulgence,  it  contributes  to  his  good  time,  it  is  a  social  indulgence,  it  makes 
life  a  little  more  worth  living  for  him,  but  it  isn't  necessary  to  him.  You 
will  seldom  find  a  man  who  claims  any  strength  or  any  character  who  will 
admit  that  alcohol  is  necessary  to  him.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  drinks 
it  and  can  stop  it  at  any  time  and  that  it  isn't  necessary. 

To  that  man  I  will  say  this,  as  I  have  said  it  to  myself:  That  being 
the  case,  alcohol  isn't  necessary  to  you,  and  will  you  continue  its  indulgence 
and  will  you  contribute  to  the  tremendous  load  of  misery  and  crime  and  dis- 
ease that  alcohol  unquestionably  causes,  simply  because  you  may  have  your 
little  indulgence  which  isn't  necessary  to  you? 

Not  long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  alcohol,  anyway,  was  a  fake,  that 
I  could  get  a  good  deal  more  real  joy  and  comfort  and  satisfaction  out  of 
life  from  riding  horseback  or  playing  some  game  and  stimulating  my  body, 
to  have  the  sufficient  number  of  hormones,  which  I  have  described,  rather 
than  this  cheap  imitation,  at  its  best,  in  convivial  company.  I  know  many 
men  who  drink  are  very  pleasant  fellows.  They  are  men  of  brilliant  minds, 
their  company  is  agreeable,  and  in  drinking  with  them,  as  I  myself  have  done 
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in  the  past,  I  have  had  some  good  times,  but  I  can't  recall  any  such  time  that 
could  compare  with  the  good  times  I  have  had  in  a  perfectly  normal  state  of 
mind  and  body. 

That  is  my  sober  judgment.  I  am  past  fifty  years  of  age.  I  have  passed 
through  all  these  phases  of  observation  and  experiences  with  alcohol.  I 
have  tried  to  use  it  as  an  instrument,  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  worth- 
less instrument,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  continuing  that  kind  of  in- 
dulgence when  its  reflex  effect  is  to  cause  the  misery  and  the  diseases  and 
the  trouble  for  weaker  men  who  can't  handle  it.  Men  are  of  all  grades.  You 
can't  separate  them  into  absolutely  strong  and  weak.  They  grade  all  the  way 
down,  and  I  have  never  met  a  man  in  all  my  experience  who  I  felt  could 
absolutely  trust  himself  with  alcohol  or  whom  I  could  absolutely  trust  with 
alcohol. 

FATIGUE  AND   DRINKING 

COMMISSIONER  LYNCH :     Dr.  Fisk,  I  assume  that  you  have  exam- 
ined in  all  these  cases  that  have  come  under  your  observation,  a  large  num- 
ber of  wage-earners.     One  section  of  your  talk  was  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  why  men  drink.     What  effect  have  you  found  fatigue  has — long  hours 
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and  fatigue — in  driving  men  to  seek  so-called  consolation  and  "bending  the 
merry  elbow"? 

DR.  FISK:  That  is  a  good  question.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  that  fatigue  you  speak  of  and  a  narrow  life  unquestionably  offer  the 
temptation  to  drink,  but  the  only  remedy  for  fatigue  is  rest.  If  we  could 
get  that  into  men's  minds,  perhaps  they  would  not  suffer  so  much  from  fa- 
tigue. Perhaps  if  they  went  to  normal  rest  instead  of  to  alcohol,  we  wouldn't 
hear  so  much  about  it. 

THE   OLD   FOOD   QUESTION 

MR.  E.  B.  PATTON,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  State  Indus- 
trial Commission :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Fisk,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
longer  any  basis  for  the  argument  which  we  have  all  heard  many  times, 
that,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  food  value  in  alcohol? 

DR.  FISK:  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  is  worth  discussing.  There  is  food 
value  in  tincture  of  iodine  if  there  is  in  alcohol.  There  is  food  value  in  pois- 
onous mushrooms.  We  are  considering  a  mixture  that  is  a  drug.  It  has  no 
place  among  foods.  I  haven't  any  hesitation  about  being  dogmatic  about 
that,  and  I  invite  any  reply. 

THE   MEDICAL  USE   OF  ALCOHOL 

MR.  HOLDER:  Dr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Lynch  anticipated  one  of  my  questions 
and  I  am  gratified  at  the  reply  you  gave  to  him,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  see  if  I  understood  correctly  what  you  offered  in  your  opening 
remarks.  I  understood  you  to  read  a  resolution  from  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  Association,  that  alcohol  no  longer  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  remedy  for  any  human  ill  by  those  physicians. 

DR  FISK:     No,  not  exactly  that,  but  that  its  use  was  very  limited. 

MR.  HOLDER:  Well  now,  putting  the  question  in  another  way,  and  I 
ask  this  question  not  only  for  my  own  satisfaction,  but  for  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  the  basis  of  the  truths  that  you  have  given  us  today — is  there 
any  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  heir  in  which  alcohol  is  of  any  mate- 
rial benefit  in  relieving  pain  and  curing? 

DR.  FISK :  Up  to  very  recently,  diabetes  was  such  a  disease.  Alcohol 
was  given  rather  frequently  in  diabetes,  but  that  last  therapeutic  stronghold 
of  alcohol  seems  to  have  been  taken,  because  recent  researches  show  that  it 
actually  accelerates  some  of  the  important  pathological  conditions  that  arise 
in  diabetes. 

I  don't  believe  in  forcing  alcohol  off  the  therapeutic  map.  I  think  there 
is  great  danger  of  going  to  an  extreme  in  that  matter.  I  don't  see  any 
earthly  reason  why  alcohol  shouldn't  be  used  as  a  drug  in  a  proper  way.  I 
don't  tjiink  it  ought  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  may  lead  to  its  subsequent  in- 
dulgence, but  where  it  is  given  to  a  person  that  is  sick,  and  he  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  he  is  taking  and  it  is  used  for  medical  purposes,  I  don't  think 
it  should  be  pursued  in  a  fanatical  way.  I  don't  think  we  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  demon,  but  in  a  practical  way,  as  a  drug. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  opium  as  a  drug,  yet  we  use  it  in 
medicine.  We  have  greatly  restricted  the  use  of  opium  also;  we  are  not  so 
reckless  in  using  it.  There  are  conditions  where  alcohol  might  have  some 
benefit.  While  it  doesn't  stimulate  the  heart,  it  takes  the  brake  off  the  heart 
and  it  might  in  that  way  assist  a  flabby  heart  to  recover  itself  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  after  all,  there  are  so  many  other  things  that  can  be  used,  and  in 
view  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcohol,  I  think  that  wherever 
we  can  exclude  its  use,  it  is  a  little  better  not  to  use  it. 

It  used  to  be  used  in  pneumonia,  but  T  saw  recent  statistics  where  two 
groups  of  pneumonia  patients  were  compared.  The  mortality  among  those 
where  alcohol  was  used  was  twenty  per  cent  and  among  those  where  it  was 
not  used  was  only  fourteen  per  cent,  and  that  runs  through  other  experiences. 
It  might  be  used  in  a  limited  way,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  that  resolution, 
to  a  limited  extent. 

COMMISSIONER  LYNCH :  Doctor,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  will  go  fur- 
ther in  the  answering  of  my  question?  When  a  man  suffers  from  fatigue 
as  the  result  of  long  hours  in  industry,  does  that  induce  a  resort  to  alcohol? 

DR.  FISK:  I  should  think  it  would.  Anything  that  depresses  a  man, 
anything  that  makes  him  unhappy,  is  likely  to  do  that. 

COMMISSIONER  LYNCH :  And  then,  I  think  you  said  your  remedy, 
for  that  was  that  he  should  seek  a  proper  amount  of  rest. 

DR.  FISK:     Yes. 

COMMISSIONER  LYNCH:  Well,  as  a  war  emergency  measure,  what 
will  be  the  proper  amount  of  rest  for  a  man  who  works  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week?  When  is  he  going  to  get  it?  Now  let  me  go  a  little 
further  with  that  question,  Doctor.  He  naturally — to  my  mind  at  least — ■ 
seeks  a  stimulant,  and  it  is  going  to  take  some  argument  to  have  him  leave 
that,  I  think,  and  resort  to  rest.  In  other  words,  he  doesn't  know  what  the 
effect  as  you  describe  it  of  alcohol  may  be  on  his  system.  Now  then,  there 
are  men  who  do  know.  Physicians  know.  Why  do  so  many  physicians  re- 
sort to  alcohol  and  drugs? 

DR.  FISK:     For  the  same  reason. 

COMMISSIONER  LYNCH:  But,  Doctor,  they  know  its  effects  on 
their  systems.  They  do  it  from  fatigue,  I  think.  So  the  mere  answer  that 
he  should  seek  this  rest,  the  man  who  works  eight-four  hours  a  week,  is  not 
conclusive.     At  least  it  is  not  entirely  practical. 

DR.  FISK:  I  should  have  liked  to  carry  that  further.  I  absolutely 
agree  with  your  implication  that  the  working  man  should  have  adequate  rest. 
That  he  is  entitled  to  and  ought  to  have,  but  he  ought  also  to  know  that  this 
apparent  relief  from  fatigue  is  merely  masking  the  fatigue,  and  that  he  gets 
no  real  rest,  that  his  condition  of  fatigue  is  masked,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  he  is  fatigued.  He  takes  his  beer  and  so  on  to  ease  himself,  and  he  may 
be  led  into  depriving  himself  of  rest  which  he  could  get  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances.   There  is  where  the  pity  of  it  comes  in. 

I  heartily  favor  anything  that  will  bring  about  adequate  rest  for  the 
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working  man.  He  should  have  eight  hours  of  sleep  and  some  hours  for 
recreation. 

DR.  ROOS,  Division  of  Hygiene,  State  Industrial  Commission :  May  I 
not  ask  Dr.  Fisk  if  it  is  not  so  that  during  a  recent  temperance  outbreak  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Health  Commissioner,  a  man  who  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  as  one  of  the  deans  of  the  medical  profession  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  took  the  entirely  opposite 
view  of  the  alcohol  question  from  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner? Didn't  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  say  that  Dr.  Emerson  was  carrying  the 
prohibition  movement  a  little  to  excess  and  that  alcohol  in  the  way  that  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  had  mentioned  it  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  believed  it 
should  be  eliminated,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement 
and  the  anti-temperance  movement  were  being  carried  to  excess? 

DR.  FISK:  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Jacobi,  the  dean  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, a  man  whom  I  honor  very  much,  a  man  over  eighty  years  old,  took  that 
position,  but  he  seems  to  stand  pretty  nearly  alone  and  he  is  one  of  the  men 
I  referred  to  as  having  protested  against  the  resolution.  I  think  we  must 
accept  the  consensus  of  medical  judgment  rather  than  the  judgment  of  any 
one  man. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBERTSON :  On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  I  wish  to 
extend  the  thanks  of  the  Commission  to  the  speakers  this  afternoon,  and  I 
also  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Knowing  this  that  never  yet 
Share  of  truth  was  vainly  set 
In  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
After  hands  will  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 
Reap  the  harvest  yellow.-wmTTiER 
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THE   COST   OF   ALCOHOL    IN    MASSACHUSETTS 

The  following  reports  dealing  with  the  social  effects  of  alcohol  in  Massachusetts  repre- 
sent several  addresses  at  a  special  conference,  called  by  the  League  for  Preventive  Work, 
held  in  Boston  March  i,  1918.  The  reports  are  published  here  by  special  permission  of  the 
League. 

PUBLIC  EXPENSE 
ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Charity 

THE  total  public  expense  resulting  from  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol 
is  unknown.  And  this  for  two  very  good  reasons  J — first,  the  public, 
like  the  inebriate  himself,  does  not  bother  to  keep  a  very  strict  account 
of  its  whisky  bill;  second,  and  more  fundamental,  the  effects  of  drink  are  so 
far-reaching  and  ramify  so*  insistently  into  so  many  of  the  social  burdens  for 
which  the  public  must  lay  out  money,  that  the  proportion  traceable  to  this 
cause  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  exactness. 

What  drink  costs  the  public,  therefore,  can  be  ascertained  only  in  part. 
It  is  possible  to  indicate  certain  definite  outlays  which  are  indisputably  the 
result  of  drink.  In  that  vast  field  where  alcoholism  is  clearly  a  contributing 
cause,  you  must  draw  your  own  inferences  as  to  the  size  of  the  financial 
burden. 

POLICING 

I  will  mention. here  a  few  of  these  specific  outlays.  There  are  354  cities 
and  towns  in  this  Commonwealth.  Each  has  a  police  force.  The  policing  of 
the  entire  community  during  the  year  1915,  according  to  the  last  municipal 
figures  shown  by  our  Bureau  of  Statistics,  cost  approximately  $6,356,800.  In 
that  same  year  there  was  a  total  of  179,010  arrests  for  all  causes  in  the  state. 
106,146,  or  59  per  cent  of  these,  were  for  drunkenness.  If  one  were  to  divide 
the  expense  of  the  department  on  the  basis  of  the  arrests  made  therefor, 
over  half  of  all  the  activities  of  our  police  departments  would  have  to  be  as- 
signed to  this  particular  problem;  and  we  should  have  something  like 
$3,178,400  paid  out  by  the  public  for  policing  made  necessary  by  the  drink 
habit. 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION 

The  arrest  of  a  drunken  man  is  of  course  only  the  beginning  of  trouble, 
not  only  for  him  but  for  the  public.  In  the  year  191 5,  criminal  prosecution 
was  begun  in  the  lower  courts  in  this  Commonwealth  in  102,919  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  in  1,633  other  cases  relating  to  liquor  laws.  This  is  a  total 
of  70  per  cent  of  all  the  criminal  cases  begun  in  our  courts.  Please  notice 
that  it  leaves  out  of  the  question  the  4,980  trials  of  tramps,  vagrants  and  vaga- 
bonds,— a  figure,  which,  if  it  were  not  my  desire  to  avoid  the  least  suspicion 
of  over-stating  the  case,  would  have  to  be  included.  The  cost  of  our  district 
and  police  courts  in  1915  was  $395,551-57-  $33,460  was  received  by  these 
courts  in  the  shape  of  fines,  etc.,  which,  if  we  deduct,  leaves  $362,091.57  for 
the  total  expenditure.  If  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  grist  passing  through  these 
courts  was  on  account  of  drunkenness,  certainly  half  the  bill  must  be  charged 
up  to  that  account.  This  would  add  $181,045.78  to  our  column  of  known  out- 
lays for  drink. 
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JAILS  AND  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION 
These  expenditures  are  only  preliminary.  Our  chief  public  burden  begins 
when  we  undertake  to  support  the  inebriate ;  nominally,  on  the  theory  that  he  is 
being  punished  for  breaches  of  law  and  order,  but  in  fact  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  of  traffic,  keep  him  from  abusing  his  wife  and  children,  and  give  him 
that  food  and  shelter  which  his  habit  prevents  him  getting  for  himself. 

In  1916  there  were  39,903  persons  in  our  jails  and  houses  of  correction. 
As  appears  from  the  proportion  of  drunks  among  the  commitments  from 
year  to  year,  something  over  65  per  cent  of  this  whole  number  were  there 
for  drunkenness.  Again  I  leave  out  of  account  the  534  tramps,  not  because 
they  are  not  drunkards  almost  to  a  man,  but  because  drink  is  not  the  specific 
charge  against  them.  Certainly,  therefore,  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  our  jails  and  houses  of  correction  must  be  charged  up  each  year 
to  inebriety.  One-half  of  the  total  net  cost,  deducting  all  receipts,  would  be 
$406,735.29. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Only  a  part  of  the  institution  burden  is  borne  by  the  local  governments. 
The  State,  itself,  has  a  sizeable  undertaking  in  the  form  of  the  State  Farm  at 
Bridgewater  and  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital  at  Pondville.  Considerably  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  Farm  are  there  for  drunkenness,  so 
that  at  least  that  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  institution  must 
be  charged  up  to  this  account.  The  maintenance  cost  of  that  institution  in 
1916  was  $385,723.63,  one-half  of  which  would  be  $192,861.81.  Incidentally, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  past  30  years  we  have 
paid  out  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  State  Farm,  five  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  odd  thousand  dollars,  and  for  special  purposes  one  million  two  hun- 
dred ninety  thousand  and  odd  dollars,  making  an  outlay  in  the  three  decades 
of  about  seven  million  dollars.     This,  however,  is  only  an  interjection. 

Norfolk  State  Hospital  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re-habilitating  alco- 
holic and  drug  inebriates.  Almost  all  of  its  cases  are  of  course  alcoholic. 
That  institution  was  built  in  191 1;  was  opened  in  1914  and  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  long-continued  experiment  with  inebriates  at  Foxboro  State  Hospital. 
The  plant  down  to  date  has  cost  one-half  million  dollars.  Its  running  ex- 
penses in  1916  were  $125,664.96  and  for  special  purposes,  $69,770.89,  making 
atotal  of  $194,435.85  for  1916  to  be  charged  up  to  inebriety. 

STATE    INSANE    HOSPITALS 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  correction  and  custody.  The  other  side 
of  this  problem,  and  it  is  the  vastly  greater  side,  is  relief ;  16.76  per  cent  of  all 
the  insane  persons  supported  at  the  expense  of  this  Commonwealth  last  year 
were  insane  as  a  result  of  alcoholic  intemperance.  This  State  maintains  thir- 
teen institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  persons.  The  total  net 
expense  for  maintenance  of  those  institutions  last  year  was  $3,541,248.80. 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  that  figure  would  be  $566,599.80.  During  the  same  year 
the  State  paid  out  $280,616.75  for  permanent  improvements  in  these  several 
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institutions.  Incidentally,  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  on  this  same 
basis  since  1904  the  State  has  paid  out  $3,721,618.27  for  institution  care  of 
persons  who  have  been  made  insane  by  alcohol. 

PUBLIC  CHARITY 
On  the  side  of  charitable  care,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
following  facts :— Massachusetts  maintains  three  State  industrial  training 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents.  The  City  of  Boston  maintains  one  indus- 
trial schol  for  similar  cases.  The  counties  maintain  five  county  training 
schools  nominally  for  truants.  The  State  Board  of  Charity  has  in  custody 
7,000  children  who  are  State  minor  wards.  It  might  be  objected,  since  there 
are  no  inebriates  in  this  large  group  of  children,  that  therefore  there  is  noth- 
ing connected  with  the  cost  of  these  several  enterprises  that  could  be  charged 
up  to  the  drink  habit.  Even  a  superficial  examination  of  a  few  of  these  cases, 
however,  will  show  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  of  the  cases  under 
care  have  come  to  that  condition  of  dependency  because  of  bad  environment, 
the  chief  factor  in  which  has  been  drink — the  ruination  of  the  family  by  the 
drink  habit  of  father  or  mother  or  bread-winner.  One-fourth  of  last  year's 
maintenance  cost  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  group  of  9.891  children 
would  be  $314,169.79. 

POOR  RELIEF 

In  this  calculation  we  cannot  omit  state  and  local  poor  relief.  No  man 
can  say  just  what  the  proportion  of  public  outlays  is  in  this  field,  as  the  nat- 
ural result  of  alcohol;  and  any  figure  offered  is  but  an  index  of  the  truth. 
Whoever  would  indicate  such  a  proportion  must  state  it  conservatively.  Last 
year  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  cities  and  towns  gave  poor  relief  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  98,957  persons  at  a  total  net  cost  of  $4,802,601.11.  An 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  anywhere  you  please 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  show  that  alcoholism  is  an  inducing 
cause  of  the  distress  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  I  am  understating  the 
proposition  every  time  when  I  say  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  expenditures 
on  account  of  such  relief  are  chargeable  directly  to  drink.  One-fourth  of  that 
bill  for  public  charity  would  be  $1,200,650.28. 

INCORPORATED  PRIVATE   CHARITIES 

I  am  dealing  here  with  public  expenditures  only.  I  leave  out  of  question 
the  outlays  of  incorporated  charities.  Though  their  funds  are  charitable 
trusts  belonging  to  the  public,  their  payments  are  not  made  out  of  tax  money. 
Incidentally  I  might  state  that  815  incorporated  charities  of  Massachusetts 
expended  for  all  purposes  in  T917  the  sum  of  $17,183,501.51.  Indisputable 
evidence  shows  that  never  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  outlay  is  chargeable  to 
drink. 

SUMMARY 

If  we  add  the  several  items  that  I  have  claimed  as  chargeable  in  public 
expenditures  to  alcoholic  intemperance,  we  have  a  total  of  $6,235,898.60  ex- 
pended yearly  in  this  Commonwealth.     That  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole 
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bill.     It  is  a  group  of  identifiable  items  which  you  may  take  as  earnest  of 
the  fact  that  this  problem  is  costing  us  money. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  get  some  income  on  account  of  drink.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  we  gave  commercial  interests  the  right  to  debauch 
our  families.  We  charged  them  a  license  fee,  and  by  an  ancient  agreement 
in  the  statutes,  the  State  got  one-fourth  of  it,  cities  and  towns  taking  the  rest. 
The  total  amount  of  all  those  license  fees  in  1916  was  $3,453,321.84.  If  we 
apply  this  on  the  outgo,  we  should  have  left  the  sum  of  $2,782,576.77,  which 
we  know  we  are  spending  yearly  in  clear  money  for  the  drink  habit.  I  would 
not  have  anyone  think  that  the  drink  problem  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  money.  The  social  balance  sheet  is  the  only  account  upon  which 
the  people  in  this  community  can  really  figure,  and  my  object  in  offering 
here  some  estimate  of  the  money  cost  is  by  that  means  to  indicate  something 
of  the  weight  of  the  social  burden  that  all  this  procession  of  drunkenness, 
law-breaking,  family  separation,  dependency,  venereal  disease  and  illegiti- 
macy entails  upon  society. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

ABRAHAM  MYERSON,  M.  D. 
Physican   in   Charge,    Out-Patient   Department,    Psychopathic    Hospital 

The  physician  has  in  the  centuries  altered  his  attitude  towards  alcohol 
For  a  long  time  he  considered  it  about  the  most  valuable  aid  to  treatment  that 
he  had,  although  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  it  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  human  organism.  The  later  therapeutic  laboratories,  the  in- 
struments which  science  gave  for  measuring  accurately  the  effects  of  drugs, 
threw  new  light  on  the  problem  and  have  now  reduced  alcohol  to  a  place 
where  most  physicians  recognize  that  it  has  practically  no  therapeutic  value 
whatsoever,  and  stand  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  drug. 

Indictment  One.  The  physician  has  several  indictments  to  bring  against 
alcohol.  First,  he  finds  that  it  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  dis- 
ease. Given  a  man  with  pneumonia,  the  first  questions  are :  Is  he  an  old 
man?  If  beyond  the  age  of  sixty,  we  feel  that  he  is  doomed.  Is  he  a  "drunk," 
in  the  plain  parlance  of  the  hospitals?  If  he  is,  though  he  be  only  thirty,  his 
chances  are  poorer  than  the  old  man's. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  infectious  diseases,  the  presence  of  an  alcoholic 
history,  which  means  the  presence  of  alcohol-soaked  organs,  means  a  lower 
ability  to  fight  the  infection  and  a  higher  mortality.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  pneumonia  but  is  true  in  war,  where  a  man  who  is  an  alcoholic  shows  less 
resistance  to  wound  infections.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the 
present  war. 

Indictment  Two.  Alcohol  itself  causes  certain  types  of  diseases.  The 
disease  known  as  multiple  neuritis,  involving  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  and 
causing  paralysis,  has  as  its  most  important  cause  alcoholism ;  and  here  a 
curious  fact  is  observed :  That  proportionately  to  the  number  of  drinkers, 
women  drinkers  suffer  more  from  alcoholic  neuritis.     The  reason  for  this  is 
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that  women  are  usually  silent,  lonely  drinkers  of  the  tippler  type,  and  it 
is  the  tipplers  who  are  likely  to  develop  this  disease.  Alcoholic  disease  of  the 
liver  is  recognized  as  something  which  exists  through  that  cause,  and  prac- 
tically through  that  cause  alone.  Arteriosclerosis,  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
is  fostered  by  alcoholism,  though  that  is  not  the  main  cause.  This  is  also 
true  of  many  diseases  of  the  heart.  And  so  indictment  number  two  states 
that  certain  diseases  are  caused  by  alcoholism. 

Indictment  Three.  Alcohol  leads  men  into  moral  situations  where  they 
get  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  The  venereal  diseases  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
prevalence  to  the  fact  of  alcoholism.  It  is  the  means  whereby  an  otherwise 
moral  man,  who  is  not  a  drinker  but  who  under  the  influence  of  "a  good  time" 
oversteps  his  customary  moral  code,  becomes  infected. 

Indictment  Four.  The  insane  hospital  presents  a  series  of  facts  which 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  an  insane  hospital,  and  connected  with  several 
insane  hospitals,  I  can  present  freely.     During  the  years  1915  and  1916,  of  the 
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admissions  to  the  State  Hospitals  at  Taunton,  Danvers,  Worcester,  West- 
boro,  Medfield,  Boston,  and  Tewksbury,  20  per  cent  in  one  year  and  18  per 
cent  in  the  next  year  were  caused,  or  stated  to  be  caused,  by  alcohol.  It  is 
the  largest  single  factor  causing  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane  during  those  two  years,  and  they,  of  course,  are  indicative  of  other 
years.  Now,  these  mental  diseases  are  usually  recoverable  diseases,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  remains  a  residuum  constantly  of  irrecoverable  mental 
diseases  due  to  alcoholism. 

Indictment  Five.  This  is  not  one  by  which  the  physician  can  stand 
with  the  fullest  certainty.  It  is  the  effect  upon  the  progeny — not  the  social 
effects — but  the  actual  blighting  of  nerve  tissue,  heart  tissue,  etc.,  of  the 
child,  due  to  its  parents'  alcoholism.  We  believe,  though  this  is  not  as  yet 
susceptible  to  direct  proof,  that  a  large  part  of  feeblemindedness  has  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  alcoholism  of  the  parents,  and  we  have  received  striking  con- 
firmations of  this  in  recent  years  through  the  wonderful  experiments  of  Dr. 
Stockard  on  animals  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  starting  a  series  of  de- 
generative changes  which  pass  from  generation  to  generation. 

Indictment  Six,  All  these  indictments  on  the  whole  are  familiar  facts. 
But  a  man  who  comes  in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  who  is  not  insane  and  has 
no  pneumonia  and  doesn't  die  of  neuritis  or  disease  of  the  liver,  and  who 
doesn't  beat  his  wife  and  is  not  cruel  to  his  children,  and  does  support  his 
family, — takes  cognizance  of  another  fact,  to-wit,  the  deterioration  of  the 
human  personality  in  the  case  of  the  alcoholic;  and  if  we  feel  that  the  sum 
total  of  all  human  effort  is  to  build  up  human  personality  and  that  alcohol 
drags  it  down,  lowers  it,  takes  away  the  finest  and  highest  power  of  all,  inhibi- 
tion,— then  the  last  indictment  against  alcohol  is  the  most  damning  of  all. 

I  feel  the  physician  should  logically  have  this  attitude  toward  prohibi- 
tion. The  law  says  a  man  must  not  take  opium  by  himself;  he  may  not  go 
to  a  drug-store  and  buy  opium ;  the  sale  of  opium  is  hedged  and  restricted 
because  the  law  recognizes  that  it  is  a  narcotic,  a  habit-forming  drug  which  is 
certain  to  end  in  the  deterioration  of  the  human  being.  Now  alcohol  is  a  narcotic ; 
it  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  substances,  in  the  sense  that  other  narcotic 
drugs  do.  Why  is  not  alcohol  hedged  around  by  restrictions?  Of  all  the 
habit-forming  drugs  in  existence,  alcohol  is  the  greatest.  The  deteriorating 
effects  upon  the  personality  are  not  greater  in  the  case  of  morphine  than  in 
the  case  of  alcohol.  If  this  drug  is  forbidden  by  the  law  to  be  sold  to  the 
individual  across  an  open  bar,  why  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  an  elephant? 

THE  COURT 
For  more  than  a  century  the  offense  of  drunkenness  has  found  a  place  in 
the  Penal  Code  of  Massachusetts,  and  during  that  century  and  under  that 
method  of  commitment  to  penal  institutions  the  problem  has  grown  from  bad 
to  worse.  Think  of  the  evil  of  taking  a  young  man  who  has  become  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  thrusting  him  into  a  penal  institution 
where  he  has  none  for  companions  save  men  many  of  whom  have  substan- 
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tially  criminal  records !  He  is  taken  from  his  home,  from  his  environment, 
deprived  of  his  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  thus  being  robbed  by  judicial 
decree  under  legislative  sanction  of  his  chief  source  of  self-respect,  made  to 
wear  the  garb  of  a  prisoner,  thrown  in  with  evil  associates,  sometimes  at  the 
edge  of  a  drunk  which  leaves  him  a  sick  man  in  body  and  in  mind,  fed  upon 
prison  fare  for  a  few  days ;  and  then  given  back  his  own  suit  of  clothes  and 
told  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  be  a  good  boy.  That  is  what  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  has  been  doing  for  a  full  century.  I  am  not  a  Prohi- 
bitionist nor  a  total  abstainer  but — 

Last  year  in  the  city  of  Boston  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  modest  member,  there  were  53,000  men  and 
women  arrested  for  drunkenness.  That  includes  the  North  End,  South  End, 
West  End  and  Back  Bay  district  out  to  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the  most 
congested  district  in  our  entire  city.  One  out  of  every  ten  was  a  woman. 
Just  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  arrested  for  drunkenness  are 
people  who  come  in  from  the  no-license  territory  just  outside  the  city  of 
Boston. 

The  most  unfortunate  individual  in  this  State  is  the  man  who  has  this 
weakness  and  is  trying  to  overcome  it.  I  have  come  in  touch  with  thousands 
of  them,  young  men  and  young  women.  Here  in  our  court  two-thirds  of  all 
those  arrested  for  drunkenness  never  enter  the  criminal  court  room  at  all. 
Under  the  control  and  management  and  conduct  of  a  most  efficient  proba- 
tionary force,  two-thirds  of  that  great  number  are  released  and  never  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  judge.  That  leaves  us  with  something  like  17,000 
or  18,000  drunk  cases  to  handle  every  year.  So  you  see  we  are  pretty  close 
to  the  problem. 

There  are  from  two  to  three  thousand  young  men  and  a  few  young 
women  of  those  who  start  on  this  career  of  misfortune  and  human  weakness 
who  might  be  taken  each  year  and  treated  successfully,  and  you  would  save 
their  bodies  and  their  intellects  to  society  and  save  their  souls  from  eternal 
ruin. 

I  have  gone  out  to  see  Dr.  Neff  fight  it  in  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital. 
He  is  doing  a  fine  work,  but  you  can  only  take  care  of  a  few  out  there  every 
year.  Today  with  the  well-recognized  evil  which  this  whole  situation  pre- 
sents, it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  the  one  sensible  thing, — forbid 
hereafter  the  commitment  of  these  unfortunates  to  penal  institutions  and 
place  them  in  hospitals  where  they  belong.* 

Michael  J.  Murray, 
Associate  Justice,  Boston  Municipal  Court. 


*NOTE.  It  is  expensive  to  build  hospitals  to  care  for  inebriate  men  and  women.  The  Norfolk  State 
Hospital  is  now  equipped  to  care  for  400  men.  The  plant  from  1911  to  date  has  cost  a  half  million  dollars. 
In  1916  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $125,664.96  for  running  expenses  and  $69,770.89  for  special  purposes, 
totaling  $195,435.85.  The  problem  is — how  much  would  it  cost  to  develop  hospital  care  for  the  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  who  are  committed  to  our  jails  and  houses  of  correction  each  year  for  drunkenness? 
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THE  PRISON 

To  show  that  15,412  persons  were  sentenced  for  drunkenness  to  Massa- 
chusetts penal  institutions  in  191 5,  and  that  this  figure  represents  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  during  the  year ;  to  show  that  of  the 
15,412  persons  committed,  10,840,  or  70  per  cent,  had  served  from  1  to  50 
former  sentences ;  to  show  that  these  figures  are  about  the  average  number 
committed  for  drunkenness  by  our  courts  each  year;  to  show  that  2J/2  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Massachusetts  is  arrested  yearly  for  drunk- 
enness, is  to  show  facts  from  the  statistical  point  of  view. 

These  figures  do  not  deal  with  the  situation  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  wrecked  homes  and  families,  bad  inheritance, 
neglected  children,  and  the  contamination  of  disease  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  alcoholism,  nor  do  they  show  the  facts  from  an  economic  point  of 
view. 

For  instance,  of  202  women  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  Women 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  62  per  cent  had  a  definite  history 
of  alcoholism  in  the  family,  66  per  cent  bore  a  personal  history  of  alcoholism. 
About  20  per  cent  of  all  commitments  to  the  Reformatory  for  Women  are  for 
drunkenness. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  us  who  impose  alcoholism  upon  a  community  to  try 
to  understand  how  those  feel  who  are  weak  enough  to  be  its  victims.  Re- 
peatedly women  in  the  Reformatory  have  said  to  me,  "What  right  has  any- 
one to  arrest  us  and  put  us  in  prison  when  we  are  spending  our  own  hard- 
earned  cash  on  something  which  the  community  licenses  and  offers  for  sale, 
and  out  of  which  public  taxes  are  paid?  If  we  are  fools  enough  to  spend 
our  money  that  way,  why  should  we  not  be  left  free?  Why  should  we  be 
shut  in  prison  and  disgraced  for  it?" 

To  this  there  is  but  one  answer  as  I  see  it.  When  I  recently  took  a  vote 
among  the  women  in  the  Reformatory  as  to  where  they  stood  on  Prohibition 
and  their  vote  was  unanimous  for  Prohibition,  I  realized  that  they  had  in 
their  minds  not  only  their  own  weakness  but  the  weaknesses  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  the  sorrows  of  wrecked  homes.  I  felt  with  them  that  society 
hasn't  the  right  to  make  revenue  and  capital  out  of  their  weakness,  and  that 
Prohibition  must  be  the  next  step  forward. 

Jessie  D.  Hodder, 
Superintendent,  Reformatory  for  Women. 

PROBATION 
During  the  year  closing  September  30,  1917,  the  number  of  persons  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness  who  were  released  by  probation  officers  without  being 
brought  into  court  was  68,233.  Burdened  as  are  the  courts  with  the  problem 
of  the  drunkenness  cases,  they  escape  the  appearance  at  the  judicial  bar  of 
this  enormous  number.  The  number  arrested  for  drunkenness  who  were 
placed  on  probation  by  the  court  was  14,201,  no  small  proportion  of  whom  are 
made  up  of  obviously  hopeless  victims  of  the  evil.     There  are  splendid  in- 
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stances  of  reform  through  the  friendly  aid  of  the  probation  system,  but  no 
claim  could  be  made  for  it  that  it  supplies  the  needed  and  rational  process  for 
dealing  with  this  heavily  burdensome  problem.  What  the  service  actually 
exists  for  has  its  greatest  possibilities  in  no  small  degree  denied  by  the  re- 
quirement that  it  shall  carry  along  the  heavy  weight  which  the  presence  of 
the  drink  evil  imposes  upon  it.  There  is  nothing  it  seems  to  me  in  economic 
discussion  that  is  more  curious, — and  if  it  were  not  so  grim  and  sad,  more 
amusing, — than  the  calculation  of  financial  gain  to  the  community  by  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  That  with  all  these  costs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  costs  in  human  good,  with  all  these  costs  in  financial  outlay 
which  are  nowhere  more  appalling  than  in  the  correctional  side  of  our  public 
expenditure, — to  undertake  to  offset  them  by  the  revenue  that  a  common- 
wealth gains  from  its  license  of  the  traffic  is  indeed  a  curiosity  in  finance.  I 
think  it  takes  its  place  beside  the  answer  that  was  made  by  a  person  being 
examined  for  the  police  service  in  one  of  our  cities  not  long  ago.  He  was 
given  the  problem:  A  man  buys  an  article  for  $12.35  and  sells  it  for  $9.75. 
Does  he  gain  or  lose?  After  much  struggle  with  the  problem,  the  answer 
was :  "Well,  on  the  dollars  he  loses,  but  on  the  cents  he  gains."  The  cal- 
culation that  the  State  gains  on  the  liquor  traffic  has  about  as  much  mathe- 
matical soundness. 

Herbert  C.  Parsons, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ALCOHOL  TO  COURT  WORK 

A  study  of  this  question  was  undertaken  with  the  aim  in  view  of  getting 
at  the  problem  presented  to  the  court  by  the  chronic  alcoholics,  the  so-called 
"old  rounders,"  who  are  repeatedly  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  seem  more 
or  less  unmodified  by  any  form  of  treatment ;  who  serve  many  terms  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  in  Jail,  or  at  the  State  Farm ;  but  invariably  find  their 
way  back  into  Court  when  turned  out  into  society.  This  report  is  based 
upon  an  investigation  of  one  hundred  such  cases,  chosen  at  random  from 
habitual  and  periodic  drinkers  (fifty  of  each),  who  have  been  repeatedly  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness. 

This  study  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  average  case  of  drunkenness ; 
it  aims  to  present  certain  facts  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  chronic  alcoholic. 
Each  individual  in  the  group  averaged  a  little  more  than  seventeen  arrests 
apiece;  the  total  number  of  arrests  was  1,775.  Only  51  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  found  self-supporting,  only  10  per  cent  were  steadily  employed.  Every 
one  of  these  individuals  showed  some  impairment  of  his  nervous  system  from 
alcohol ;  while  mental  inferiority  was  evident  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  cases.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  showed  a  mental  level  below  the  average 
adult,  while  56  per  cent  had  a  mental  level  below  12  years.  All  of  these  indi- 
viduals showed  some  mental  defect  or  disorder,  either  in  the  way  of  original 
handicap  such  as  feeblemindedness  in  37  per  cent  of  the  cases,  or  mental  im- 
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pairment  from  prolonged  and  continuous  abuse  of  alcohol,  as  shown  by  seven 
per  cent  of  insane,  17  per  cent  of  alcoholic  deterioration,  seven  per  cent 
epilepsy,  etc. 

Amongst  these  100  cases  there  were  two  types,  the  steady  drinker,  and 
the  periodic  drinker.  The  steady  drinker  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imbibing 
alcohol  more  or  less  steadily  and  perhaps  in  small  quantities  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  years ;  he  showed  an  insidious,  progressive  impairment  of 
his  nervous  system,  and  a  lowering  of  the  functional  activities  of  his  entire 
organism.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  steady  drinkers  had  a  mental  level 
below  12  years.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  steady  drinkers  were  feeble- 
minded, eight  per  cent  were  epileptic,  10  per  cent  were  insane,  24  per  cent 
showed  alcoholic  deterioration.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  steady  drinkers 
showed  no  evidence  of  having  been  self-supporting  by  legitimate  means. 

The  periodic  drinker  is  of  an  entirely  different  type.  He  has  drink  par- 
oxysms which  subside,  and  are  followed  by  periods  of  sanity  and  rational 
thought  and  conduct;  then  suddenly  the  storm  breaks  out  again,  and  he 
drinks  to  great  stupor.  From  this  he  recovers,  only  to  have  another  par- 
oxysm. In  the  interval  between  sprees,  he  may  not  touch  alcohol  at  all,  and 
remains  for  months  without  it.  He  is  a  neurotic  individual  with  a  nervous 
system  that  is  unstable  and  poorly  balanced ;  which  instability  is  the  prime 
factor  underlying  his  drinking  habits  and  his  impulsive  conduct  in  general. 
He  is  highly  emotional,  lacking  in  inhibitions,  often  possessing  good  intelli- 
gence ;  is  quite  capable,  but  he  is  apparently  unable  to  make  proper  use  of 
what  mental  faculties  he  has  because  of  his  remarkable  instability.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  had  a  mental  level  above  12  years,  only  16  per  cent  were  feeble- 
minded. The  great  majority,  64  per  cent,  had  fairly  normal  intelligence,  but 
a  neurotic  makeup.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  periodic  drinkers  gave  evi- 
dence from  a  study  of  their  history  of  having  been  self-supporting. 

The  steady  drinkers  need  prolonged  hospital  care  and  farm  colony  treat- 
ment; merely  locking  them  up  for  short  periods,  and  then  turning  them  out 
again  hardly  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The  periodic  drinkers 
rather  than  needing  prolonged  confinement  in  hospital  and  farm  colonies 
should  be  incoroprated  back  into  society  by  means  of  well-directed  medical 
and  social  service  methods  of  treatment — methods  that  take  full  account  of 
their  peculiar  mental  makeup. 

Alcohol  is  related  to  many  problems  in  Court;  it  stands  as  an  important 
causative  factor  in  non-support  cases,  in  vagrancy  cases,  chastity  offenders, 
larceny  and  such.  A  study  of  immoral  women  made  by  the  author  disclosed 
the  fact  that  34  per  cent  were  alcoholic.  A  very  definite  relationship  between 
drunkenfless  and  venereal  disease  is  apparent — 38  per  cent  of  the  drunkenness 
cases  studied  for  such  showed  the  presence  of  gonorrhea  or  syphilis,  or  both. 

V.  V.  Anderson,  M.  D., 
Director  Medical  Service  of  the  Municipal  Court,  Boston. 
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"Alcoholism  Leeds  to  Court  Martial 
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The  Sober  Man  Thinks  Before  He  Acts, 
igohol Maxes  A  Man  Act  Before  HeTHinks.  J 


STEREOPTICON   SLIDE  FROM      THE  WARRIOR  S   WAR  AGAINST  DRINK 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston. 


MOTHER'S  AID 
State  Board  of  Charity 

ELIZABETH  F.  MOLONEY,  Supervisor 
Massachusetts  since  September,  1913,  has  given  aid  in  the  form  of  weekly 
pensions  to  over  5,000  mothers.  This  means  an  average  of  3,000  mothers  and 
10,000  children  each  year.  A  study  of  3,516  of  the  families  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  brought  out  facts  in  regard  to  alcohol  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Total  Alcoholism  Per 

Causes  ot  Dependency  Number  of  Father  Cent 

Death  of  father   2,649  275  IO-4 

Sickness  of  father 389  26  6.7 

Irresponsibility  of  father 478  196  41. 

Totals   3,516  497  14.1 
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PRIVATE  CHARITIES 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  815  incorporated  Charities.  Last  year  they 
expended  $17,183,501.51.  A  conservative  estimate  would  make  one-fourth  of 
the  total  outlay  chargeable  to  drink. 

FAMILY  RELIEF 

BOSTON  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  191 7,  the  workers  in  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston  faced  the  problem  of  intemperance  in  27  per  cent,  or  over 
one-fourth  of  the  families  they  were  trying  to  help.  This  intemperance  was 
not  moderate  drinking.  It  vitally  affected  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  members  of  the  homes  where  it  occurred.  For  example,  these  figures  in- 
cluded the  man  who  tells  you  drink  has  never  interfered  with  his  work,  but 
who  takes  enough  to  make  him  fighting  drunk  at  night,  so  that  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  driven  to  the  streets  for  protection.  And  they  included  the  father 
who  comes  home  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  crazy  from  his  daily  orgy  of 
liquor,  whose  little  children  cower  and  quiver,  rushing  to  the  corners  of  the 
room  to  hide  at  the  sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  intemperance  when  we  count  it  in  27  per  cent  of  our  families. 

In  one-half  of  the  families  where  intemperance  was  a  factor  the  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  breadwinner  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  non-supporter. 
This  past  year  we  knew  753  men  who  did  not  support  their  families.  In  65 
per  cent  of  their  homes,  intemperance,  invariably  their  own,  marred  the  hap- 
piness of  the  family. 

We  knew  also  this  past  year  264  families  where  one  or  more  members 
of  the  family  had  a  court  record.  In  90  per  cent  of  these  families  intemper- 
ance was  a  serious  problem,  as  it  was  in  50  per  cent  of  the  families  where  a 
boy  or  girl  was  arrested  for  juvenile  delinquency! 

What  have  we  done  for  these  families  to  whom  liquor  has  brought  so 
much  unhappiness? 

We  have  tried  the  influence  of  the  Church,  with  taking  of  the  pledge ;  we 
have  had  mental  tests  made  with  special  treatment  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital. We  have  sent  a  few  young  and  hopeful  cases  to  the  Norfolk  Hospital 
for  Inebriates ;  we  have  moved  a  few  families  to  no-license  communities. 
Through  friendly  visiting  we  have  encouraged  wives  to  give  their  husbands 
another  chance  by  keeping  a  clean  home,  cooking  nourishing  food,  and  stop- 
ping nagging.  We  have  watched  the  effects  of  probation,  and  that  last  re- 
sort— imprisonment.  In  a  few  instances  we  have  had  a  measure  of  success, 
but  it  must  of  necessity  be  small,  while  the  spigot  in  the  barrel  remains 
turned  on ! 

Elizabeth  Holbrook,  General  Secretary. 

BOSTON  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION 
Intemperance  appeared  as  a  substantial  factor  in  167  families,  or  16.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  (895)  aided  by  the  Provident  Association  last  year. 
A  study  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  eight  years  shows  that  this  percent- 
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age  is  persistent  throughout  the  period,  and  that  there  were  approximately 
1,400  families  of  this  description  to  whom,  within  the  eight  years,  more  than 
$27,000  of  relief,  or  roughly  14  per  cent  of  the  total  relief  disbursements,  was 
given.  The  picture  revealed  by  a  glance  at  these  family  records  is  far  from 
pleasing,  and  the  results  of  our  work  do  not  show  a  large  return  in  reform 
of  the  alcoholic  members,  even  though  the  aid  to  the  family  may  have  been 
fully  justified.  In  the  main  the  histories  show  a  dreary  uniformity:  periods 
of  unemployment;  decreasing  family  reserves  of  material  resources,  of  health, 
of  courage;  the  resultant  diminution  of  the  effort  to  face  the  world  bravely; 
ensuing  periods  when  the  family  is  free  of  its  handicap  through  the  man's 
arrest,  illness  requiring  hospital  care,  or  desertion,  when  a  little  of  the  fam- 
ily's courage  comes  back;  and  then  the  re-commencement  of  the  round  once 
more,  until  permanent  desertion  or  death  puts  an  end  to  the  iteration.  The 
cost  and  waste,  however,  may  be  guessed  at  when  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
families  helped  by  the  Provident  Association,  above  referred  to,  there  have 
been  growing  up  under  very  distressing  conditions  3,925  children.  To  sum 
up,  the  Provident  Association's  figures  show  that  over  14  per  cent  of  its 
total  relief  disbursement  appears  to  have  been  used  to  alleviate  distress  in 
these  homes  of  the  intemperate.  It  further  appears  that  such  families  make 
up  more  than  18  per  cent  of  those  served  by  our  staff.  In  view  of  our  con- 
servative figuring,  we  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  ratios  would  be 
found  to  be  as  high  or  higher  throughout  the  entire  field  of  relief-giving; 
but  based  upon  the  same  ratios,  $121,536  would  be  shown  to  have  been  spent 
upon  such  families  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  three  organizations  whose 
figures  are  readily  obtainable — the  Boston  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  the  Provident  Association. 

William  H.  Pear,  General  Secretary. 

ASSOCIATED   CHARITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE   STATE 

In  one  year  the  Associated  Charities  of  18  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  aggregate  one-half  the  population  of  the  State,  were  called  upon 
to  aid  approximately  10,000  resident  families,  and  one  out  of  every  four  fam- 
ilies was  struggling  with  the  handicap  of  intemperance.  Although  ten  of 
these  cities  and  towns  were  under  no-license  they  totaled,  with  the  eight 
licensed  cities,  117,000  arrests  for  all  causes,  and  of  these  62  per  cent  were 
on  the  technical  charge  of  drunkenness.  Do  Ma?sachusets  figures  correspond 
to  those  of  the  country  at  large?  No,  they  are  higher.  In  the  United  States 
every  eighth  family  applying  to  Charity  Organization  Societies  has  intem- 
perance to  contend  with.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  one  in  four.  Massachu- 
setts has  62  per  cent  of  its  total  arrests  for  drunkenness  as  against  37  per  cent 
from  the  country  at  large. 

Seventy-three  thousand  arrests  for  drunkenness,  10,000  families  with  an 
alcoholic  handicap  known  to  a  single  type  of  charitable  agency, — What  do 
such  figures  mean?  They  mean  besides  that  number  of  individuals  deprived 
of  their  personal  liberty  by  an  insidious  drug,  five  times  as  many  vicariously 
deprived  of  their  right  to  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  legitimate 
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fulfilment  of  their  lives.  It  means  for  the  wife  the  ruin  of  her  ideals  of  mar- 
ried life.  It  gives  to  the  children  a  conception  of  married  life  circumscribed 
by  failure.  A  man  is  never  arrested  for  drunkenness  alone  in  his  own  home ; 
it  is  only  when  he  disturbs  the  public  peace.  A  settlement  worker  said  to 
me  the  other  day  that  there  were  so  many  drunken  men  on  the  street  in  her 
district  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  worker  to  go  about  alone.  If  it  is  danger- 
ous for  a  worker  on  the  streets  under  police  protection,  what  must  it  mean 
for  the  women  and  children  who  have  no  legal  authority  to  lock  the  door 
against  a  drunken  husband  and  father?  Alcoholism  means  the  befuddling 
of  men's  brains,  the  loss  of  control  of  physical  instincts,  the  ruin  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  hampering  of  the  lives  of  others.  Can  any  income  derived 
by  the  State  offset  such  injustice  and  injury? 

Amy  Woods, 
General  Secretary,  League  for  Preventive  Work. 

SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING  DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS 
A  study  of  50  cases  consecutive  from  the  standpoint  of  illegitimacy  shows 
alcohol  a  prominent  factor  in  approximately  30  per  cent. 

E.  M.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILDREN'S  AGENCIES 

BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 
Of  731  new  families  dealt  with  during  the  last  year  13^  per  cent  had  at 
least  one  alcoholic  parent;  31  per  cent,  or  186  children  out  of  a  total  of  608, 
dealt  with  in  foster  homes  during  the  year,  had  at  least  one  alcoholic  parent. 
The  non-alcoholic  parents  are  generally  striving  to  re-establish  their  families 
or  to  meet  the  full  measure  of  the  cost  for  their  children's  care.  The  alco- 
holic parents  are  more  difficult  to  re-establish  in  their  homes  and  more  likely 
to  create  conditions  making  for  a  recurrence  of  illness  among  their  children 
and  themselves  than  the  non-alcoholic  parents. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  General  Secretary. 

BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
Four  hundred  and  six  families  were  handled  in  the  year  1917.  Among 
these,  in  78  cases  (19  per  cent),  alcoholism  was  the  precipitating  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time,  66  children  in  foster  homes, — 35  per  cent  of  all  children 
cared  for  in  1917 — were  taken  from  homes  which  were  broken  up  through  the 
use  of  alcohol. 

Fanny  E.  Barnes,  General  Secretary. 

CHILDREN'S  MISSION  TO  CHILDREN 
An  analysis  of  work  for  the  year  1917  shows  the  number  of  families  in- 
volved in  applications,  396.  Number  of  children  involved,  exclusive  of  those 
referred  to  other  agencies,  578.  The  number  of  families  from  which  children 
were  taken,  118  (20  per  cent),  involving  163  children.  The  percentage  of  the 
cases  of  children  taken  by  the  Children's  Mission  in  which  alcohol  was  a 
prominent  factor,  18  per  cent. 

Parker  B.  Field,  General  Secretary. 
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THE  CHURCH  HOME  SOCIETY 
Out  of  ioo  families  known  to  the  Investigating  Department  last  year,  28 
per  cent  showed  alcoholism  in  one  or  both  parents.  Out  of  100  families 
known  to  the  Placing-Out  Department  during  the  same  period,  49  per  cent 
showed  alcoholism.  Combining  these  two  groups,  71  fathers  and  10  mothers 
at  some  period  had  drunk  to  excess.  In  each  instance  there  was  court  rec- 
ord, medical  diagnosis,  or  from  two  to  six  other  sources  of  evidence.  There 
were  26  cases  of  non-support  and  10  cases  of  physical  handicap  in  the  49  alco- 
holic families  of  the  second  group. 

Katherine  P.  Hewins,  General  Secretary. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOME  FOR  LITTLE  WANDERERS 
A  study  of  the  histories  of  all  the  children  received  during  the  past  year 
through  our  four  offices  showed  that  20.7  per  cent  came  from  families  where 
alcohol  was  a  dominant  factor,  and  the  same  study  showed  that  30.2  per  cent 
of  the  families  involved  showed  intemperance  as  a  fixed  habit.  A  study  of  50 
consecutive  cases  of  desertion  handled  in  one  of  our  offices  showed  that  in 
31  1-3  per  cent  of  them  alcohol  was  a  prominent  case  factor.  The  drink 
habit  has  a  strange  way  of  gathering  unto  itself  other  destructive  influences. 
The  use  of  alcohol  by  parents  rarely  continues  to  present  the  only  untoward 
factor  in  home  life.  We  say  parents,  but  the  main  problem  is  that  of  the 
alcoholic  father. 

Frederic  H.  Knight,  Superintendent. 

MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY 

TO  CHILDREN 

Every  day  we  deal  with  the  results  of  the  havoc  intemperance  has  caused 
in  families.  Out  of  3,909  current  cases,  carefully  examined  to  discover  all 
the  factors  that  produced  cruelty  and  neglect  2,017  cases  showed  signs  of 
serious  intemperance.  In  these  cases  of  serious  intemperance  30  per  cent 
show  signs  of  serious  physical  neglect ;  25  per  cent,  serious  neglect  to  support 
wife  and  children;  21  per  cent,  neglect  of  sex  standard.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  one  or  other  of  the  most  important  of  the  family  virtues  was  lack- 
ing in  76  per  cent  of  the  intemperance  cases.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
intemperance  is  the  most  recurrent  of  the  degenerating  factors,  and  that 
illegitimacy  and  immorality  are  twice  as  prevalent  in  cases  of  intemperance 
as  in  all  others  with  which  the  Society  deals. 
;  C.  C.  Carstens,  Secretary. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

MARY  BEARD 

Director,   Instructive  District  Nursing  Association 

We  make  about  500  to  600  visits  a  day;  we  visit  in  all  kinds  of  homes, 
in  all  the  wards  of  Boston,  so  that  a  study  of  our  families  is  a  cross  section 
of  the  families  in  Boston.  We  had  on  our  books  for  February  26,  1918,  1,864 
families.  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  13.4  per  cent  of  them,  presented  the  prob- 
lem of  alcohol.     The  percentage  varied  very  much  in  different  sections  of 
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the  town,  of  course.  In  the  North  and  West  Ends,  where  in  very  many  of 
the  families  wine  would  be  a  usual  thing  on  the  table,  that  was  not  counted 
as  alcoholism.  It  is  the  very  strong  feeling  of  the  supervisors  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  because  this  problem  is  more  vital  than  any  other  with 
which  they  have  to  deal. 


TRUTH  NEVER  DIES 

Truth  never  dies.    The  ages  come  and  go; 

The  mountains  wear  away ;  the  seas  retire ; 
Destruction  lays  earth's  mighty  cities  low ; 

And  empires,  states  and  dynasties  expire; 
But  caught  and  handed  onward  by  the  wise, 
Truth  never  dies. 

Though  unreceived  and  scoffed  at  through  the  years; 

Though  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  jest; 
Though  held  aloft  for  mockery  and  jeers, 

Denied  by  those  of  transient  power  possessed, 
Insulted  by  the  insolence  of  lies, 
Truth  never  dies. 

Truth  answers  not;  it  does  not  take  offense; 

But  with  a  mighty  silence  bides  its  time. 
As  some  great  cliff  that  braves  the  elements, 

And  lifts  through  all  the  storms  its  head  sublime, 
So  truth,  unmoved,  its  puny  foes  defies, 
And  never  dies. 

The  lips  of  ridicule  dissolve  in  dust ; 

The  sophist's  arguments,  the  gibes  are  still; 
God  working  through  the  all-compelling  Must, 
Has  broken  those  who  dare  combat  his  will ; 
New  systems,  born  in  wild  unrest,  arise ; 
Truth  never  dies. 

— Author  Unknown. 


WHAT  MORE  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  HELP? 

WHOEVER  doubts  that  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  alcoholism, 
and  among  them  the  insatiable  craving  for  more  alcohol  are  the 
result  of  the  alcoholic  poisoning,  should  study  some  of  the  success- 
ful methods  of  treatment  reported  by  physicians  who  handle  that  class  of 
patients. 

A  New  York  physician,  for  example,  affirms,  on  the  basis  of  50  cases  of 
inebriety  treated  by  him  since  June,  1916,  that  any  physician  can  relieve  in- 
ebriety in  three  days  and  in  the  patient's  own  room.  After  that  the  patient 
is  in  a  condition  to  apply  the  "stop"  treatment  by  his  own  volition,  and  this 
makes  the  cure  permanent. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is,  first,  elimination  of  the  poison,  and  sec- 
ond, nourishment  of  the  starved  tissues. 

The  elimination  processes  employed  are  no  half  measures :  purging  drugs, 
burning  sun-rays,  producing  shock,  inducing  vomiting  and  perspiration,  un- 
til the  patient  feels  sick  unto  death ;  then  restoring  sleep  and  normal  nour- 
ishment. When  the  patient  comes  to  himself,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  all 
desire  for  alcohol  has  left  him.  If  it  is  set  before  him  he  loaths  it.  He  is 
"unpoisoned"  and  his  senses  function  normally  again.  "His  mind  begins  to 
come  back."  His  common  sense,  intelligence  and  self-esteem  re-assert  them- 
selves. 

"With  common  sense  and  plain,  man-to-man  fellowship  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  his  own  judgment  is  strengthened  and  he  grows  equal  to  the 
task  of  stopping." 

The  physician  closes  his  article  with  these  remarks :  "The  patient  can 
then  go  forth,  and  will,  in  most  cases  go  forth,  feeling  all  the  mental  buoy- 
ancy and  exhilaration  of  a  free  man  with  a  newly  built  courage  and  a  quiet 
resolve  to  keep  his  mind  and  his  body  free  in  the  future  from  further  alco- 
holic toxins.  What  more  can  a  physician  do?  What  more  can  anybody  do 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves  in  this  problem  of  treating  the  inebriate?" 

Quite  a  good  deal  more.  First,  follow  the  man  in  imagination  as  he  goes 
back  into  his  old  environment,  with  its  old  associations  and  customs.  He 
must  form  new  acquaintances  and  perhaps  change  his  environment  to  escape 
the  daily,  almost  hourly  temptation  to  drink  again.  His  old  friends  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  considerate  kind  who  would  refrain  from  urging  him  to 
take  again  the  poison  which  has  been  his  undoing.  He  is  conscious  that  they 
look  upon  him  as  weak,  because  he  has  been  overcome  in  the  past ;  even  in 
his  family  that  has  witnessed  his  enslavement,  he  feels  an  absence  of  that  full 
respect  that  he  craves.  He  must  form  new  associations,  find  means  of  filling 
the  time  formerly  spent  in  drinking,  grip  new  moral  forces. 

What  can  the  doctor  do  in  addition  to  sending  him  home  with  a  new 
heart  to  live  down  his  past  and  work  out  his  full  recovery?  Teach  the  peo- 
ple the  enslaving  nature  of  the  poison  he  has  succeeded  by  heroic  methods, 
in  eliminating  from  his  patients. 
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What  more  can  anybody  do  to  help  the  inebriate  help  himself?  Refuse 
to  countenance  alcoholic  drinking  customs.  Refuse  to  sanction  the  open  sale 
of  a  man-slaving  poison.  Declare  for  a  non-alcoholic  era  in  which  people 
will  be  kept  out  of  pitfalls  by  removing  the  pitfalls. 

*  *  * 

THE   SUPERFICIAL   AND   THE   FUNDAMENTAL 

TWO  ways  of  discussing  methods  of  dealing  with  the  alcohol  question 
are  illustrated  by  two  articles  apearing,  one  in  the  North  American 
for  February  and  the  other  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January  of 
this  year.  The  North  American  article  is  entitled  "Prohibition  and  the 
States,"  by  Fabian  Franklin,  who  opposes  putting  Prohibition  of  alcoholic 
beverages  into  the  national  constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  allow- 
ing one  state  to  over-ride  the  will  of  another. 

If  he  recollects  that  the  makers  of  the  constitution  gave  careful  consid- 
eration to  that  contingency  and  notwithstanding,  decided  upon  such  a  method 
in  matters  that  concerned  national  welfare,  he  can  only  defend  his  criticism 
by  refusing  to  consider  the  alcohol  question  as  one  that  touches  the  national 
welfare.  Evidently  this  is  the  way  he  looks  at  it  for  he  ?ays  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  constitute  a  deplorable  degradation  of  the  con- 
stitution, making  it  a  recourse  for  those  who,  "having  at  any  time  gained  the 
ear  of  the  people  by  some  alluring  propaganda,  seek  to  amalgamate  their 
special  project  with  the  enduring  structure  of  the  great  instrument  which 
embodies  the  organic  law  of  the  nation." 

Considering  that  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  has  been  battling 
with  the  alcohol  question  for  nearly  a  century,  has  tried  in  vain  every  con- 
ceivable measure  for  "controlling"  or  "restricting"  it,  that  the  literature  of  its 
evils  is  not  only  voluminous,  but  has  invaded  nearly  every  subject  that  touches 
human  welfare,  religion,  business,  industry,  sport,  health,  social  conditions, 
international  relations,  and  internal  economies,  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ment and  "practical  politics,"  the  classing  of  it  with  "fads"  is  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  proportions. 

The  task  of  getting  the  people,  through  their  representatives  in  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  to  respond  to  a  fad  would 
be  a  Herculean  task  which  no  one  who  appreciates  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  in  this  great  country  would  think  of  attempting.  And  no  one  at- 
tempting it  would  ever  succeed. 

A  larger  conception  of  the  alcohol  question  as  now  before  the  country  is 
shown  in  the  Rcviczv  of  Revicxvs.  "So  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  United 
States,"  comments  this  review,  "the  movements  of  various  kinds  and  forms 
against  the  almost  immeasureable  evils  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol  are  now  approaching  their  culmination.  *  *  *  Within  a  very  few 
years  the  number  of  states  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  has  increased  from 
three  or  four  to  twenty-seven.     *     *     * 

"Besides  this  great  movement  for  state  and  national  Prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  many  other  indications  are  to  be  noted  of  a  growing  purpose 
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to  emancipate  America  from  alcoholism.  A  few  years  ago  Secretary  Dan- 
iels was  ridiculed  for  steps  taken  by  him  to  remove  the  drink  evil  from  the 
Navy,  and  similarly  there  was  great  controversy  over  the  canteen  question, 
as  relates  to  the  Army.  At  the  present  time  the  War  Department  has  the 
support  of  the  professional  army  men  in  determined  efforts  not  only  to  keep 
liquor  out  of  the  camps  and  away  from  the  military  reservations,  but  also  to 
abolish  saloons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cantonments  and  army  posts. 
"The  social  habits  of  the  people,  furthermore,  have  been  greatly  changed 
through  influences  due  to  moral  and  industrial  leadership.  The  railroads 
have  long  demanded  abstinence  on  the  part  of  their  employes.  Many  other 
industrial  and  business  organizations  have  taken  the  same  stand.  Not  only 
drunkenness,  but  even  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  now  frowned  upon  by  a 
great  majority  of  responsible  business  men.  The  proper  use  of  the  various 
instruments  of  modern  business — telegraph,  telephone,  electric  transporta- 
tion, and  many  others- — are  all  at  war  against  so  obvious  an  enemy  of  effi- 
ciency as  alcoholic  drink.  The  great  growth  of  interest  in  athletic  sports  is 
also  a  factor  making  for  temperance.  Thus  many  forces  and  influencing  are 
now  co-operating  to  bring  the  alcohol  evil  under  something  like  actual  con- 
trol, although  its  complete  suppression,  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned, 
may  not  be  possible  for  a  good  while  to  come." 


HAVE  WE  OVERESTIMATED  THE  ALCOHOL 
FACTOR   IN   INSANITY? 

A  WRITER  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  Mr.  Whidden 
Graham,  advances  the  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  Prohibition 
sentiment  has  been  built  up  on  the  assertions  that  alcohol  is  a  prom- 
inent cause  in  the  production  of  insanity,  crime,  poverty  and  disease,  and  he 
undertakes  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  insanity,  at  least,  the  supposition  is 
quite  incorrect. 

The  chief  points  in  Mr.  Graham's  line  of  argument  are  the  following: 

1.  Prohibition  states    (Kansas  and   Maine)    have   higher  insanity  rates 

than  some  wet  states. 

2.  They  show  greater  increases  in  insanity  than  some  wet  states. 

3.  Certain  writers  on  inebriety  affirm  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 

is  a  result,  instead  of  a  cause  of  mental  disorder. 

"To  correct  the  mistaken  impression  created  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  these  assertions/'  [i.  c,  that  alcohol  is  a  prominent  cause]  he  says,  "it  is 
only  necessary  to  examine  the  official  records  of  the  various  states  and  the 
United  States  Census  Reports,  which  show  that  instead  of  alcohol  being  the 
chief  cause  of  insanity  it  is  one  of  the  least  causes."  Further  proof,  he  as- 
serts, is  found  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  eminent  alienists  and  the  state 
records  showing  that  Prohibition  does  not  diminish  insanity. 

This  writer  then  proceeds  to  pick  his  figures  for  comparison  from  the 
Census  Reports  of  1890,  1904  and  1910. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  CENSUS  STATISTICS 

i.  But  the  preface  to  the  1910  Census  Report  explicitly  states  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  such  comparisons,  and  gives  the  reasons:  The  Reports  for 
1904  and  for  1910  enumerated  only  the  insane  in  institutions;  the  report  for 
1890  included  those  that  could  be  found  outside;  the  separate  states  differ 
widely  in  their  provisions  for  institutional  care  of  the  insane.  In  many  states 
there  is  complaint  of  overcrowding,  indicating  that  the  census  figures  would 
be  higher  in  those  states  if  better  provision  were  made  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  institutions. 

2.  Neither  do  the  tables  in  the  reports  give  a  proper  basis  for  compar- 
ing one  state  with  another  in  the  matter  of  increase  or  decrease  of  insanity 
between  the  dates  of  the  reports,  nor  even  between  the  admission  rates  of  the 
census  year,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned :  the  inclusion  of  insane  out- 
side of  institutions  in  1890,  and  the  different  policies  of  the  separate  states 
with  regard  to  discharging  patients.  Cases  that  would  be  retained  longer 
in  some  states  would  be  discharged  as  improved  in  others  and  so  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  for  the  year,  or  even  show  a  decrease. 

HOW  THE  SAME  METHOD  WOULD  WORK  FOR  PROHIBITION 

If  one  chose  to  follow  the  North  American  writer's  example  and  ignore 
these  stipulations,  he  could  select  for  comparison  wet  and  dry  states  adjoin- 
ing and  in  the  same  geographical  group  that  would  make  a  very  favorable 
show  for  Prohibition.  If  we  should  take  the  neighboring  state  of  Missouri, 
for  example,  to  compare  with  Kansas  we  would  have  an  admission  rate  of  84.4 
for  100,000  population  in  that  wet  state  the  same  year  (1910)  that  Kansas 
had  a  rate  of  only  53.5 ;  and  we  would  find  an  increase  in  admission  rates  in 
Missouri  of  42.2  per  cent  to  compare  with  a  decrease  of  2.1  per  cent  in  Kansas 
from  1904  to  1910.  But  for  the  reasons  already  indicated  comparisons  be- 
tween individual  states  whether  made  for  or  against  Prohibition  are  prac- 
tically worthless. 

RECENT  KANSAS  STATISTICS 

We  are  not  left  without  comparable  statistics,  however,  to  support  the 
opinions  of  the  large  number  of  experienced  alienists  who  give  a  leading  place 
to  alcohol  in  the  causation  of  insanity  statistics  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's statement  about  "State  records  showing  that  Prohibition  does  not 
diminish  insanity." 

Dr.  Philip  B.  Newcomb,  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Osawatomie,  Kansas, 
shows  (National  Daily,  May  23,  1916)  that  the  percentage  of  alcoholic  to 
general  insanity  at  the  two  state  hospitals,  Topeka  and  Osawatomie,  for  the 
year  ending  1914,  was  3.2  per  cent,  in  both  hospitals.  For  the  year  191 5 
they  averaged  1.7  per  cent  (1.6  for  Osawatomie  and  1.8  for  Topeka).  Five 
years  before,  in  1910,  the  year  of  the  census,  the  rate  in  Kansas  was  j.j  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  whole  country  was   10. 1  per  cent. 

COMPARISONS  WITH   THAT   STATE 
Besides  this  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  alcoholic  insanity  to  general  insanity 
in  Kansas,  the  state's  actual  alcoholic  rate  for  the  years  1914  and  191 5  com- 
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pared  with  those  of  some  other  states  is  striking.  According  to  the  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Newcomb,  the  general  average  of  alcoholic  insanity  in  the  New 
York  hospitals  in  1915  was  7.4  per  cent;  in  Ohio,  in  1914,  it  was  10.7  per 
cent.  In  three  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  in  1910  and  1914  it  ranged  from  7.1 
per  cent  (Westborough)  to  23.2  per  cent  (Worcester).  In  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, for  the  two  years  ending  in  1914  it  was  17.4  per  cent;  in  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  in  191 5  it  was  9.8  per  cent.  And  in  the  State  Hospital  of  so- 
called  wet  Nebraska  the  same  year  it  was  4.2  per  cent,  nearly  four  times 
that  of  dry  Kansas.  So  if  states  are  going  to  be  compared  in  this  matter, 
these  figures  may  also  be  presented. 

WHERE  ALCOHOL  STANDS  AMONG  THE  CAUSES 
Nothing  in  the  Census  Report  shows  how  alcohol  compares  in  extent 
and  importance  with  other  causes  of  insanity.  That  it  was  considered  an 
important  cause  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  and  general  paralysis 
were  the  only  direct  causes  singled  out  for  enumeration,  and  in  all  of  the 
tables  the  figures  for  paralysis  are  much  lower  than  those  for  alcohol. 

A  list  of  the  chief  recognized  causes  of  insanity  will  be  found  in  the  first 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  on  Insanity  (page  19),  pub- 
lished in  1916,  covering  3,185  cases  which  were  admitted  to  care  in  the  state 
during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1916. 

The  following  are  the  causes  recorded,  with  their  relative  proportion  as 
found  in  73.77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Alcohol,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  largest  single  cause : 

PER  CENT 

Alcoholic   intemperance  alone    12.18 

Senility    1 1.30 

Coarse  brain  lesions   10.61 

Syphilis    9.70 

Congenital  defects   8.92 

Heredity  alone   5.49 

The  place  here  held  by  alcohol  corresponds  with  the  prominence  given 
it  by  other  insanity  officials  and  specialists.  The  New  York  State  Hospital 
Commission,  for  example,  in  making  recommendations  for  definite  preventive 
measures  against  insanity  (New  York  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  23,  1918),  men- 
tions first,  ''Checking  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  second,  checking 
the  ravages  of  syphilis;  third,  informing  the  public  more  fully  about  mental 
diseases  and  teaching  mental  hygiene;  and  fourth,  steps  to  eliminate  extreme 
poverty." 

The  specific  mention  of  alcohol  and  syphilis  in  these  recommendations 
corresponds  to  the  place  given  those  two  causes  of  insanity  in  the  govern- 
ment statistics. 

A   PART   OF   GENERAL   PARALYSIS   DUE   TO   ALCOHOL 

According  to  the  very  general  agreement  that  about  three-fourths  of 
venereal  diseases  are  contracted  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  we  may 
fairly  attribute  to  alcohol  about  three-fourths  of  the  insanity  caused  by  gen- 
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eral  paralysis,  as  an  outcome  of  syphilis.  If  we  work  this  out  statistically, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Census  figures  of  insanity  due  to  paralysis,  that  is,  6.4 
per  cent  of  that  in  hospitals,  we  would  have  4.8  per  cent  to  add  to  the  10. 1 
per  cent  alcoholic,  making  14.9  per  cent  of  the  total  due  to  the  cause  which 
Mr.  Graham  contends  is  one  of  the  least. 

WHEN    IT    COMBINES   WITH    OTHER    CAUSES 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  government  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  take  only  the  cases  in  which  alcohol  was  the  direct  cause,  none  in 
which  it  was  only  one  among  other  causes,  or  in  which  it  was  merely  asso- 
ciated with  the  insanity. 

The  Massachusetts  commission,  previously  mentioned,  found  that  alco- 
hol entered  with  other  causes  into  4.30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  They  recorded 
it  as  "a  causative  factor"  in  16.48  per  cent.  While  this  contributory  influence 
is  often  difficult  to  estimate  or  represent  statistically,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked, for,  as  Dr.  Rosanoff  says,  "Many  persons  who  have  an  inborn  pre- 
disposition to  mental  disease,  but  who,  had  they  abstained  from  alcohol  might 
have  avoided  an  actual  breakdown,  have  been  brought  to  hospitals  for  the 
insane  by  habits  of  intemperance.  Much  larger  numbers  have  been  brought 
to  hospitals  from  the  same  cause,  who,  we  know  for  certain  would  never 
have  developed  their  insanity  were  it  not  for  their  intemperance." 

ALCOHOLIC   INSANITY   GREATEST  AMONG  THE   CLASSES   MOST 

GIVEN  TO  DRINK 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity is  to  confine  the  examination  to  the  classes  most  given  to  drink.  The 
bases  for  such  calculation  is  found  in  the  Census  tables  which  separate  the 
alcoholic  insanity  rates  of  the  men  from  that  of  the  women,  city  dwellers 
from  country  dwellers,  and  the  age  periods  by  decades  or  half  decades.  Thus, 
if  we  eliminate  the  women,  among  whom  drinking  is  far  less  customary,  we 
get  for  men  alone  an  alcoholic  insanity  rate  of  15.3  per  cent  of  the  gen- 
eral insanity  rate.  If  we  take  the  age  period  when  addiction  to  drink  reaches 
its  highest  point,  35  to  44,  we  find  21  per  cent  of  the  insanity  among  men  alco- 
holic. If  we  narrow  the  quest  down  to  men  of  this  age  living  in  cities  of 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  rate  averages  2  per  cent  higher,  23  per  cent. 
If  we  make  corresponding  calculations  for  general  paralysis,  on  the  basis  of 
three-fourths  of  venereal  disease  contracted  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
we  raise  the  rate  of  insanity  due  to  alcohol  among  city  men  of  the  middle 
age  period  to  about  35  per  cent.  This  rate,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 
limited  class  specified. 

HOW  IS  ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY  RECOGNIZED? 

The  instructions  given  the  Census  enumerators  for  filling  out  the  sched- 
ules defined  alcoholic  psychosis  as  "one  of  the  mental  diseases  which,  by  their 
characteristic  symptoms,  are  known  to  be  the  direct  result  of  alcoholic  intem- 
perance."    And  these  were  the  only  ones  they  were  to  record. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Rosanoff  of  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
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says  of  this  class  of  insanities  that  "to  diagnose  the  disease  is  to  know  the 
cause." 

The  principles  which  govern  such  diagnosis  are  indicated  in  an  article 
on  "Types  of  Alcoholic  Insanity,"  by  H.  W.  Mitchell  (now  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital, Warren,  Pennsylvania),  while  superintendent  of  the  Danvers  (Mass.) 
Insane  Hospital. 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1903,  his  article  states,  1,129  male 
patients  were  admitted  to  the  Danvers  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  After  ex- 
cluding dipsomaniacs  who  showed  no  active  mental  spmptoms,  and  a  few 
others  in  whom  habits  of  inebriety  simply  modified  other  mental  troubles, 
there  were  left  148  cases,  or  13  per  cent  of  the  total  admissions,  who  were 
suffering  from  "the  various  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity." 

These  cases  are  classified  as :  Delirium  tremens,  alcoholic  hallucina- 
tions,  alcoholic   delusional   insanity,   alcoholic   dementia. 

The  part  that  alcohol  had  played  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient 
was  ascertained  from  his  previous  personal  and  family  history,  and  from  his 
response  to  treatment. 

'Several  illustrative  cases  are  given  for  the  characteristic  classes  "alco- 
holic hallucinations,"  "alcoholic  delusional  insanity,"  and  "alcoholic  demen- 
tia." The  absence  of  ascertainable  hereditary  taint,  a  history  of  good  busi- 
ness ability  preceding  the  effects  of  long  years  of  heavy  drinking,  recovery 
after  elimination  of  the  alcohol  and  return  to  good  social  and  business  posi- 
tions, establish  clear  cases  of  alcohol  as  a  direct  cause  of  the  insanity.  Other 
cases  in  which  the  native  endowment  was  not  quite  up  to  par,  but  which 
sufficed  for  a  fair  maintenance  and  good  moral  conduct  until  borne  down  by  no 
other  traceable  factor  than  the  long  use  of  alcohol,  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Even  the  cases  which  do  not  make  good  recovery  can  not  be 
taken  from  the  alcoholic  class  in  the  absence  of  any  other  sufficiently  definite 
cause,  because  there  is  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  alcohol  can  cause 
structural  changes  of  brain  cells  which  would  of  necessity  interefere  with 
their  normal  actions.  Post-mortem  examinations  of  the  brains  of  alcoholics 
compared  with  non-alcoholics,  and  of  healthy  animals  subjected  to  alcoholiza- 
tion have  both  demonstrated  such  structural  effects  of  alcoholic  injury. 

ALCOHOL  NOT  EXCLUDED  BY  CALLING  IN  HEREDITARY  WEAKNESS 
The  case  against  alcohol  is  not  weakened  by  pushing  the  cause  back  upon 
possible  inherited  defects  because  alcoholism  is  so  often  found  in  the  parentage 
of  the  mentally  weak,  oftener  in  some  cases  than  insanity  itself ;  also  because 
it  has  been  demonstrated  on  animals  that  alcohol  can  initiate  defects,  espe- 
cially of  the  nervous  system,  in  perfectly  normal  and  healthy  stock.  Prof. 
Dercum,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases, says:  "Any  cause  that  weakens  the  stock,  such  as  tuberculosis  and 
alcoholism  in  the  ancestry  may  predispose  to  feeble  resistance." 

ALCOHOL  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY 
The  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  mental  and  living  conditions  in  the  causation  of  insanity.     The 
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amount  of  family  care,  anxiety,  worry  and  irritation,  not  to  say  fear  and 
terror,  inseparably  associated  with  parental  intoxication,  needs  no  elaboration. 
There  is  a  record  of  one  child  of  such  a  father  who  was  barely  rescued  from 
an  evidently  approaching  insanity  by  taking  her  away  from  the  nightly  ter- 
ror of  the  father's  ravings  until  he  was  reformed. 

Thus  a  careful  study  of  alcoholic  influence  in  the  causation  of  insanity 
cannot  fail  to  convince  a  fair-minded  person  that  the  record  of  direct  causa- 
tion brought  out  in  the  Census  figures  is  by  no  means  too  high;  that  the 
indirect  influence  of  alcohol  has  never  been  adequately  ascertained;  and  that 
if  there  is  any  other  larger  factor,  it  is  up  to  the  defenders  of  alcohol  to  set  it 

forth. 

*  *  * 

PRESENT   STATISTICS   OF   MENTAL    DISEASE 

NOT   COMPARABLE 

THE  definite  facts  we  now  have  concerning  mental  diseases  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  very  meager  and  do  not  form  an  adequate  basis 
of  knowledge  for  the  great  work  of  prevention  that  must  soon  begin.  We 
know  approximately  how  many  people  suffering  from  mental  disease  are 
housed  in  institutions  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no  general  statistics  con- 
cerning the  diagnosis  or  the  causes  of  this  mental  breakdown. 

The  statistics  prepared  in  institutions  for  the  insane  in  different  states 
cannot  be  combined  or  compared,  because  they  were  not  prepared  in  the 
same  way  or  on  the  same  basis. — Horatio  M.  Pollock,  First  Lieutenant,  Sani- 
tary Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  American  Journal  Public  Health,  March,  1918. 

*  *  * 


REAL  PATRIOTIC  WORK 

"ITI7*HOEVER  is  fighting  intemperance, 
*  *  or  gambling,  or  bribery,  or  waste  or 
dirt  or  ugliness;  whoever  is  working  hard 
to  make  his  country  honest  and  clean  and 
beautiful,  is  doing  patriotic  work. 

—American  Education 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  BEER  AND  WINE 

THE  advocates  of  beer  and  wine  are  presenting  the  following  familiar 
pleas: 

i.    A  total  abstinence  regimen  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States. 

If  that  is  true,  then  the  intelligence  and  self-control  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  is  below  that  of  railroad  employes  and  responsible  men  in  many  occu- 
pations who  must  be  abstainers  to  hold  their  positions. 

2.  Millions  of  the  French  take  light  wine  and  beer  and  drunkenness  is 
unknown  among  them. 

If  this  is  true,  French  legislators  are  jesters,  for  they  have  just  amended 
and  strengthened  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  drunkenness  which  has  been 
on  their  statute  books  for  45  years,  but  has  not  been  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

3.  A  generation  growing  up  with  only  beer  and  light  wines  at  their  dis- 
posal would  produce  a  comparatively  small  number  of  drunkards. 

If  this  were  true,  the  ancients  who  had  only  beer  and  light  wines  would 
not  have  left  us  so  many  warnings  against  them  as  they  have  in  their  records 
of  precepts  and  punishments  for  drunkards. 

4.  After  the  whisky  crave  had  died  down  it  will  be  easier,  if  then  thought 
advisable,  to  introduce  complete  Prohibition. 

This  might  be  true  if  the  alcohol  in  beer  and  wine  did  not  foster  the 
whisky  crave.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  begin  with  whisky,  but  with  beer,  cider 
and  wine.  When  whisky  was  introduced  as  a  drink  into  England  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  alcohol  craving  that  had  developed  on  ale  and  beer 
seized  eagerly  the  stronger  drinks,  and  drunkenness  increased.  But  so  did 
it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  wean  the  people  from  gin  by  free  beer.  A 
drug  crave,  whether  for  alcohol  or  any  other  enslaving  drug,  cannot  be  re- 
mived  by  encouraging  its  use  in  diluted  and  therefore  seductive  forms. 

4.  Complete  prohibition  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  graver  crimes  than 
drunkenness  to  the  use  of  cocaine  and  other  "devilish"  drugs. 

This  prophecy  may  well  be  branded  false  because  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  well-enforced  prohibition  in  the  dry  states  is  that  all  crimes  rapidly 
decreased  as  alcohol  becomes  unobtainable,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
in  prohibition  states  the  records  of  drug  selling  and  drug  raids  that  are  com- 
mon news  items  in  the  wet  states. 

5.  Men  must  have  a  certain  stimulation  to  make  life  endurable. 

But  the  alcohol  drugging  is  not  true  stimulation;  it  is  a  relaxation  and 
weakening  of  the  normal  vigor  of  nerves  and  muscles  which  are  healthfully 
stimulated  by  normal  desires,  pleasures,  ambitions  and  ideals. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  STUDIES 


DRINK  AND  MORTALITY  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

THE  JOURNAL  has  published  at  intervals  reports  as  to  the  extent  of 
mortality  from  alcoholism  in  the  occupations  in  the  United  States. 
Such  were  the  figures  from  a  report  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany (Journal,  June,  1913)  covering  20  occupations,  and  of  the  New  York 
Health  Department  (July,  1917)  relating  to  11  occupations.  An  analysis  of 
the  occupational  mortality  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  now  available  in  Bulletin  207  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  records  cover  the  three  years,  191 1,  1912  and  1913, 
including  94,269  deaths  of  white  men  and  102,467  deaths  of  white  women, 
aged  from  15  years  upward. 

WHERE    ALCOHOLISM    IS    HIGHEST 

On  alcoholism  in  men  the  report  has  to  say : 

"The  number  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  is  always  understated;  many 
cases  are  assigned  to  the  major  effects  of  alcoholism,  such  as  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  to  various  forms  of  mental  alienation. 
These  figures  show  that  it  is  responsible  for  only  0.9  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  among  all  occupied  males.  Its  highest  proportionate  mortality  is 
shown  in  the  age  period  35  to  44  years,  where  2.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  result 
from  it.  The  proportion  is  the  same  for  the  age  period  25  to  34  as  it  is  for 
45  to  54,  namely,  1.4  per  cent.  The  average  age  at  death  from  this  cause 
is  43.1  years." 

The  proportionate  mortality  from  alcoholism  is  highest  among  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders  (3.4  per  cent  at  all  ages)  ;  it  is  also  high  among  team- 
sters, drivers  and  chauffeurs  (1.6  per  cent  at  all  ages).  Among  saloonkeepers 
and  bartenders  the  highest  proportionate  mortality  is  found  in  the  age  period 
25  t°  35.  Among  teamsters,  drivers  and  chauffeurs  the  highest  proportion 
is  in  the  age  period  of  35  to  44. 

OTHER  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  RELATED  TO  ALCOHOLISM 

Suicide  is  another  cause  of  death  which  is  found  closely  related  to  alco- 
holism. 

Pneumonia  "appears  to  be  most  common  in  occupations  exposed  to  alco- 
hol, and  in  those  in  which  sudden  changes  in  temperature  take  place.  The 
highest  proportionate  mortality  is  found  among  iron  molders  (10.6  per  cent 
at  all  ages),  coal  miners  (10.3  per  cent),  laborers  (9  per  cent),  saloonkeepers 
and  bartenders  (8.7  per  cent),  teamsters,  drivers  and  chauffeurs  (8.5  per  cent), 
and  longshoremen  and  stevedores  (8.3  per  cent). 
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"Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  including  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  becomes  prominent 
in  the  age  period  35  to  44  years,  and  is  then  responsible  for  2.6  per  cent  of 
all  deaths  in  all  occupations  combined.  It  reaches  its  maximum  proportion 
in  the  age  period  45  to  54,  with  a  percentage  of  3.8  of  all  the  deaths. 

"The  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  is  highest  among  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders,  being  7.5  per  cent  of  all  deaths  at  all  ages.  In  the 
age  period  45  to  54  years  the  percentage  is  10.7.  In  this  age  period  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  almost  as  important  as  pneumonia  in  this  occupation ;  in  the 
following  age  periods  it  is  even  more  important.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  returns  for  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  among  saloonkeepers  often  obscure 
the  more  definite  statement  of  alcoholism. 

"Bright' s  disease  shares  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  alcoholism  the 
characteristic  of  being  most  prevalent  among  saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 
and  very  low  among  railway  enginemen  and  trainmen.  Among  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders  the  percentage  at  all  ages  is  12.2;  in  the  age  period 
55  to  64  the  proportion  rises  to  18. 1  per  cent.  Bright's  disease  is  then  the 
most  important  cause  of  death.  This  is  likewise  true  in  the  preceding  and 
in  the  folowing  age  periods.  In  other  words,  Bright's  disease  among  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders  is  the  principal  cause  of  death  at  all  ages  beginning 
with  age  45." 

The  average  age  of  men  at  death  was  for  alcoholism  43.1  years;  for 
pneumonia,  48.1  years;  cirrrosis  of  the  liver,  52  years;  Bright's  disease,  55.1 
years. 

Of  the  death  among  iron  molders  the  report  says : 

"Not  enough  deaths  are  attributed  to  alcoholism  to  enable  us  to  draw 
safe  conclusions,  although  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  an  excessive 
use  of  alcohol." 

Among  general  laborers  dying  between  25  and  64  years  of  age,  alcohol- 
ism was  high  at  all  periods ;  Bright's  disease  and  pneumonia  at  various  ages. 

LEAD   PLUS   ALCOHOL 
In  the  group  of  painters,  paperhangers  and  varnishers,  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive alcoholic  death  rate.     Here  appears  also  the  results  of  combining  two 
poisons,  lead  and  alcohol.     The  report  says : 

"The  proportionate  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  is  excessive  in  every 
age  division.  A  distinct  causal  relation  between  occupation  and  cause  of 
death  is  apparent.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  paint- 
ers, paperhangers  and  varnishers  suffer  from  alcoholism.1  Authorities  agree 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  renders  the  organism  more  sensitive  to  lead  poisoning. 
This  fact  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  extremely  high  proportionate  mor- 
tality from  plumbism  is  this  occupation. 

"The  usual  concomitants  of  alcoholism  are  in  evidence  in  this  occupa- 
tion. Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  high.  Bright's  disease  is  significantly  high  in 
all  ages  combined. 


1.    Boos,  William  F.     The  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Industrial  and  to  Occupational  Diseases.     Fifteenth 
International   Congress  on   Hygiene   and   Demography.     Washington,   D.    C,    1912.      Page   835. 
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A  BOOMERANG  BUSINESS  FOR  BARTENDERS 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders  come  out  badly  in  the  report.  t  There  is 
a  great  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.  Between  the 
ages  of  25  and  54,  82.3  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occur  among  saloonkeepers  and 
bartenders,  as  against  47.6  per  cent  in  all  occupations — almost  twice  as  many. 
The  average  age  at  death  is  42.6  years. 

"Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  responsible  for  45.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths, 
as  against  33.8  per  cent  in  all  occupations. 

"In  the  age  period  25  to  34  alcoholism  is  very  high ;  the  same  is  true 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's 
disease  and  suicide.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  exhibit  a  high  index  and 
pneumonia  is  above  the  average. 

"In  the  age  period  35  to  44,  as  in  the  previous  age  period,  alcoholism, 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  Bright's 
disease  are  all  high.  As  before,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  pneumonia 
are  above  the  average. 

"At  ages  45  to  54  high  indices  are  again  observed  for  alcoholism  and 
the  usual  accompanying  causes.  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  is  seen  to  be  on  the  ascendant;  diabetes  is  very  high.  Alcohol- 
ism, Bright's  disease  and  suicide  are  very  high  for  this  period  also.  In  the 
last  age  period,  65  and  over,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  maintains  its  high  in- 
dex. Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  exhibits  a  very  high  relative  index.  Bright's 
disease  is  somewhat  above  normal 

"Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  highest  in  the  age 
periods  35  to  44  and  45  to  54,  where  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  this 
occupation  occurs.  Bertillon  puts  saloonkeepers  and  bartenders  first  in  or- 
der of  'occupations  most  subject  to  this  disease.'  Organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  higher  for  the  age  periods  between  25  and  44.  Pneumonia  in- 
creases in  proportionate  representative  from  ages  15  to  54. 

"Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  very  high  in  all  age  periods.  Bertillon  observes 
that  diseases  of  the  liver  are  very  common  among  members  of  occupations 
exposed  to  spirituous  liquors. 

"Bright's  disease  shows  a  steady  increase  in  proportionate  representa- 
tion, from  3.5  per  cent  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  to  18. 1  per  cent  in  the  age 
period  55  to  64.  Bertillon  confirms  our  finding  that  Bright's  disease  is  very 
common  among  saloonkeepers  and  bartenders. 

"Suicide  reveals  high  indices  for  the  age  periods  between  15  and  34  and 
after  55.  Bertillon  likewise  concludes  in  his  paper  that  suicide  is  most  fre- 
quent fti  those  occupations  in  which  distilled  liquors  are  indulged  in." 

Among  teamsters  and  drivers,  the  alcoholic  death  rate  is  high  in  most 
age  periods,  nearly  double  the  average.  Pneumonia,  heart  disease  and  sui- 
cide are  high. 
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WOMEN   RATES   MORE   FAVORABLE 

Among  women  the  proportionate  mortality  from  alcoholism  was  only 
one-fourth  that  of  the  men.  The  average  age  at  death  of  all  women  was  3.2 
years  older  than  of  men. 

Pneumonia,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  low.  "Suicide  plays  a  very 
minor  part." 

The  investigators  caution  against  drawing  conclusions  from  the  ma- 
terial. "Yet,  in  spite  of  the  limitations  certain  definite  conclusions  are  justi- 
fied by  our  study.  Two  kinds  of  relationships  have  in  general  been  ob- 
served. In  the  first  there  is  a  clear  and  direct  connection  between  the  cause 
of  death  and  the  occupation  of  the  deceased.  Thus  we  note  the  obvious 
relation  between  the  employment  of  lead  in  certain  industries  and  the  high 
proportionate  mortality  from  lead  poisoning;  between  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  distilled  liquors  and  the  high  mortality  from  alcoholism ;  between 
exposure  to  moving  machines  and  the  high  mortality  from  accidents. 

"The  relationships  of  the  second  group  are  of  a  more  insidious  charac- 
ter. The  injurious  factors  are  usually  discovered  only  after  an  intensive 
examination  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  occupations. 

"In  a  number  of  occupations  interesting  associations  have  been  observed 
between  one  disease  and  another.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  an  undue  amount 
of  alcoholism  is  associated  almost  invariably  with  an  excess  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  of  Bright's  disease,  and  frequently  also  with  an  undue  amount 
of  suicide." 

PREVENTION  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

AN  hour's  visit  to  any  of  the  free  clinics  of  Chicago  will  impress  you 
forcibly  that  the  big  thing  needed  is  not  so  much  the  cure  as  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  facts  are  that  preventive  agencies  are  lacking  and 
the  curative  agencies  are  undermanned,  overworked  and  underpaid.  If  only 
the  preventive  side,  as  affecting  public  health,  was  brought  to*  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency,  it  would  immeasurably  relieve  the  forces  of  noble  men 
and  women,  i.  e.,  doctors  and  nurses,  now  struggling  to  cope  with  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  curative  work  that  confronts  them  each  day  of  their  work- 
ing lives.  And  this  means  that  the  skilled  physician  must  find  remunera- 
tive employment  for  the  services  he  is  able  to  render  in  the  field  of  preven- 
tive medicine. — Bulletin  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Health,  February  16,  1918. 
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They  fail,  and  they  alone,  who  have  not  striven. 

— Aldrich 


A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  SUICIDES 

SUICIDES  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  increased  noticeably  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  according  to  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
of  the  Division  of  Statistical  Research.  He  has  studied  the  records 
by  age  periods,  by  sex  and  by  nationalities,  endeavoring  to  find  clues  to 
the  cause. 

About  three  times  as  many  men  commit  suicide  as  women.  Does  this 
indicate  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  men?  he  queries, 
or  a  greater  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  women  in  enduring  trials  and  dis- 
appointments? 

The  greater  proportion  of  unmarried  men  among  suicides,  shown  in 
some  other  studies,  would  seem  to  throw  out  the  supposition  concerning 
weight  of  responsibility. 

Suicides  are  more  frequent  during  periods  of  financial  depression.  That 
is,  in  the  men's  table,  the  highest  point,  79.3  per  cent,  was  in  1907,  a  year 
of  financial  stress.  The  next  highest,  1913,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  but  in  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  war's  beginning,  1914,  is  not 
reflected  in  the  suicide  rate  of  the  men,  which  was  only  73.5  per  cent. 

The  rate  among  the  women  offers  a  contrast.  It  was  lowest  in  1907, 
20.1  per  cent,  but  has  since  risen  almost  steadily  to  29.7  per  cent,  the  highest 
point,  in  1916.  The  two  preceding  years,  both  war  years,  it  was  over  26 
per  cent.  This  raises  the  question,  is  the  increasing  part  women  are  taking 
in  business  and  the  professions  affecting  them  with  an  oppressive  weight  of 
responsibility?  If  so,  the  present  entrance  of  women  into  men's  places  va- 
cated by  the  war  should  furnish  some  evidence. 

Studied  by  age,  the  suicide  rate  is  highest  after  middle  life,  after  55  in 
women,  after  60  in  men.  The  highest  point  in  these  tables  is  after  80  in 
men,  after  70  in  women. 

This  is  as  one  would  expect  from  the  fading  out  of  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  declining  years. 

The  comparison  by  nationalities  affords  the  most  striking  data.  The 
average  rate  of  suicides  per  10,000  during  the  past  five  years  is  6.27  per  cent 
among  the  Germans,  4.93  among  the  French,  3.20  English,  2.55  Austro- 
Hungarian,  1.97  Russian,  1.66  Irish,  1.20  Italian,  1.10  Americans. 

Average  age  and  religion  are  brought  forward  as  explanation,  though 
the  Germans  do  not  rank  higher  than  the  Irish  in  average  age.  Hence  that 
is  not  a  very  conclusive  reason.  Religious  restraint  holds  as  a  deterrent. 
The  nationalities  strongly  influenced  by  a  religion  that  condemns  suicide 
make  a  lower  showing,  the  Italians  compared  with  the  French,  for  example. 

Dr.  Wynne  raises  the  question  as  to  the  possible  relation  of  alcoholism 
based  pn  a  previous  study  of  the  greater  frequency  of  suicides  in  the  liquor 
handling  professions,  but  has  not  the  data  yet  for  determining. 

Several  questions  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  alcohol  factor  are 
suggested  by  the  tables. 

Other  studies  of  suicide  have  shown  that  the  rate  is  higher  among  single 
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men.  Financial  responsibility  so  far  as  maintaining  a  family  goes  would  not 
apply  in  their  case.  May  not  the  greater  prevalence  of  drinking  among  men 
compared  with  women  play  a  large  part  in  their  correspondingly  higher 
suicide  rate? 

May  not  the  increasing  rate  of  suicide  among  women  have  some  relation 
to  the  increase  of  drinking  among  women? 

Is  there  not  a  close  parallel  between  the  drinking  habits  of  the  nation- 
alities studied  and  the  suicide  rates?  Is  it  a  simple  coincidence  that  the 
highest  degree  of  depression — counting  suicide  as  its  manifestation — should 
occur  in  the  nationality  that  is  identified  with  the  beer  advertisement,  "Oh, 
be  jolly?" 

Does  not  the  resort  to  an  artificial  means  of  stimulating  good  spirits 
weaken  natural  buoyance  and  cheerfulness?  Is  there  not  a  logical  and  physi- 
ological connection  between  the  depressing  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous 
system  as  now  conclusively  demonstrated  by  science,  and  depression  of 
spirits?  Can  a  brain  that  has  been  trained  to  depend  upon  a  drug  for  an 
excitation  that  is  only  temporary  and  is  followed  by  depression,  sluggish- 
ness and  irritability  maintain  the  cheerfulness,  hopefulness  and  good  spirits 
of  one  whose  gemnthlichkeit  springs  spontaneously  from  its  own  normal  vigor 
and  alertness? 

Many  recorded  cases  of  suicide  have  taken  place  during  states  of  irre- 
sponsibility in  partially  intoxicated  brains,  or  during  recovery  from  drunken* 
ness  when  shame  and  despair  have  made  life  unendurable. 

Do  the  records  of  suicides  supply  full  information  concerning  habits  and 
heredity  as  well  as  the  immediate  conditions  from  which  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol could  be  comprehensively  tabulated? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  suggested  for  the  next  study  of  suicides. 
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SWISS  ALCOHOLISM  AND  MORTALITY 

THE  federal  health  office  of  Switzerland  has  published  in  its  statistical 
bulletin  for  the  year  1917,  tables  of  those  dying  in  1912  who  were  re- 
ported as  showing  signs  of  alcoholism. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  were  arranged  in  twenty  tables,  according 
to  cantons,  cities,  sex  and  age,  as  well  as  to  the  causes  of  death.  Those  in 
which  alcoholism  was  ascribed  numbered  2,244,  but  it  could  not  be  consid- 
ered a  cause  in  all  of  these.  One  could  not,  for  example,  credit  to  alcoholism 
a  death  from  appendicitis  or  accident  such  as  a  railway  accident,  but  there 
were  cases  in  which  it  had  a  true  causal  relation.  It  was  given  as  the  direct 
cause  in  204  cases. 

The  statistics  give  no  information  as  to  how  many  deaths  were  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  alcoholism,  they  simply  give  the  cases  in  which  alco- 
holism was  found. 

The  total  number  of  these  2,244  cases  we  may  assume  was  much  too 
small,  because  many  physicians  would  mention  alcoholism  only  when  it  was 
present  in  an  accentuated  degree. 

The  alcoholic  cases  constitute  5.4  per  cent  of  deaths  of  men  and  women 
over  15  years  of  age.  If  the  men  only  are  compared,  the  alcoholics  amounted 
to  9.5  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  difference  in  the  different  age  periods  is  interesting: 
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Alcoholism  was  thus  most  frequent  among  those  who  died  between  the 
ages  of  30 — 60  years.  In  the  earlier  years  it  is  not  pronounced ;  in  the  later, 
the  alcoholics  are  for  the  most  part  no  longer  living.  The  fact  that  of  the 
men  who  die  in  the  fifth  decade  of  life,  nearly  one-fifth  show  signs  of  alco- 
holism, is  a  point  to  be  especially  noted. 

When  we  tabulate  the  causes  of  death  among  those  in  whom  signs  of 
alcoholism  were  found,  we  can  not  look  upon  it  as  a  separate  condition,  but 
in  many  cases  as  an  explanation  of  the  condition  which  caused  the  death,  a 
fact  which  was  remarked  by  some  physicians ;  passed  over  in  silence  by 
others.  F^or  this  reason  we  should  draw  conclusions  only  from  the  groups 
which  cover  large  numbers  (so  as  to  minimize  the  chance  of  error)  and  from 
those  in  which  the  findings  of  the  physicians  are  in  striking  agreement,  that 
is,  those  in  which  the  percentage  is  high. 
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Total 
Cause  of  death  deaths 

Acute  Alcoholism 8 

Chronic   Alcoholism    180 

*Chronic  Alcoholism    15 

Suicide   729 

♦Suicide    91 

Death  from  falls 460 

♦Death  from  falls 65 

Railroad  accidents  97 

Drowning    140 

Freezing    18 

Erysipelas     29 

Typhus    66 

Influenza    126 

Pneumonia,  croupous   435 

♦Pneumonia,  croupous   386 

Lung  Catarrh,  etc 1,546 

♦Lung  Catarrh,  etc 1,802 

Tuberculous,  miliary 94 

♦Tuberculosis,  miliary  113 

Tuberculosis,  lung  2,567 

♦Tuberculosis,  lung  2,617 

Syphilis    70 

♦Diabetes 151 

Diseases  of  the  Blood 85 

♦Diseases  of  the  Blood 181 

Gout   12 

Gastric  Catarrh    59 

♦Gastric  Catarrh    60 

Gastric  Ulcer   147 

♦Gastric  Ulcer   103 

Liver  Cirrhosis  298 

♦Liver  Cirrhosis  93 

Dis.  of  Heart  Muscle   (dilation,  fatty 

heart,  etc.)    1,340 

Heart  Failure 179 

♦Heart  Failure    141 

Arterio  Sclerosis    1,650 

♦Arterio   Sclerosis    1,407 

Meningitis    53 

Apoplexy    780 

Mental  Diseases  211 

♦Mental  Diseases   220 

Polyneuritis 16 

Epilepsy   93 

Chronic  Kidney  Disease 516 

Acute  Kidney  Disease  41 

Cancer    2,348 

♦Cancer 2,249 
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48 
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7 
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Consideration  of  the  separate  classes  shows  a  remarkable  difference  in 
respect  to  the  presence  of  alcoholism.  If  we  exclude  the  cases  in  which  death 
occured  as  a  consequence  of  alcoholism  itself,  alcoholism  appears  most  fre- 
quently among  the  deaths  from  violence,  especially  suicide.  Here  the  women 
also  are  seen  to  be  far  above  their  average.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  acci- 
dental, but  is  conditioned  in  great  part  by  the  existing  alcoholism.  With 
infectious  diseases  we  find  alcoholism  very  frequent  among  the  deaths  from 
erysipelas  and  pneumonia.  The  explanation  must  be  that  these  affections 
throw  great  strain  upon  the  heart,  so  that  people  whose  hearts  have  been 
injured  by  alcohol  fall  victims  to  these  diseases  in  larger  numbers. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  and  chronic  infectious  diseases  show  a  mor- 
tality among  the  alcoholics  that  is  not  far  from  the  general  rate.  No  indica- 
tions of  alcoholic  injury  can  be  established  there.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  on  the  average  the  alcoholics  are  included  among  the  seriously 
diseased.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  tuberculous,  for  the  most  part,  die 
young,  before  there  has  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
alcoholism.  Of  male  deaths  as  a  whole,  about  10  per  cent  occur  before  the 
thirtieth  year,  but  of  the  tuberculous,  30  per  cent. 

Alcoholism  is  relatively  frequent  among  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  stomach.  The  alcoholism  in  connection  with  deaths  from  chronic  gas- 
tric catarrh,  and  especially  with  liver  cirrhosis,  is  markedly  frequent  among 
both  men  and  women.  So  also  among  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  are  many 
alcoholics.  Heart  failure  appears  frequently  among  men  who  have  been 
injured  by  alcohol.  Arterio-sclerosis,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear  as 
a  pronounced  alcoholic  disease. 

Among  brain  and  nerve  diseases,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  alcoholism,  and  among  deaths  from  apoplexy  signs 
of  alcoholism  are  frequently  found.  The  percentage  of  alcoholics  in  poly- 
neuritis here  is  even  greater  than  in  liver  cirrhosis. 

Kidney  diseases  and  cancer  cases  appear  here  to  be  not  much  connected 
with  alcoholism. 

The  investigations  lead  on  the  whole  to  the  same  conclusions,  as  general 
in  alcohol  research,  that  chronic  alcoholism  injures: 

1.  The  nerve  elements;  it  is  therefore  frequent  among  the  deaths  caused 
by  neuritis,  meningitis,  suicide,  deaths  from  accidents  and  freezing. 

2.  The  heart ;  therefore  deaths  from  heart  failure  and  pneumonia  are 
relatively  frequent  among  alcoholics. 

3.  The  organs  of  digestion ;  hence  the  frequency  of  deaths  from  gastric 
catarrh  and  liver  cirrhosis. 


A   COMPARATIVE   HISTORY   OF   COLLEGE   SMOKERS 

AND    NON-SMOKERS 

S.  P.  MEADS 

Principal   of  Cole  School,   Oakland,   California 

I  REGRET  very  much  the  increase  of  smoking  among  high  school  pupils 
and  college  students.  For  some  twenty-two  years  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  High  School.  During  ten 
of  those  years  I  taught  physiology  and  hygiene  and  investigated  very  thor- 
oughly the  result  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  by  young  men. 
I  made  a  note  of  many  young  men  later  whose  lives  were  shortened  by  the 
use  of  one  or  both  of  these  powerful  drugs.  The  general  public  is  becom- 
ing fairly  well  aroused  as  to  the  injury  in  the  use  of  the  former  drugs,  but, 
strange  to  say,  college  men  are  still  in  the  main  indifferent  to  the  serious 
injury  to  their  health  by  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Forty  years  after  our  graduation  from  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  I  took  account  of  stock  of  our  class,  the  class  of  1872.  The  class  was 
a  small  one,  less  than  forty  of  us  graduating.  We  met  for  four  years  together 
in  the  same  recitation  room,  an  average  of  three  times  a  day  in  term  time.  We 
knew  each  other  intimately.  I  knew  every  man  that  smoked  and  every  man 
that  did  not  smoke.  In  this  account  of  stock,  I  found  that  of  the  smokers, 
662-3  per  cent  were  dead,  while  of  the  non-smokers  only  17  3-7  per  cent  were 
dead.  Very  few  of  our  class  used  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  kind  habitually, 
so  that  only  in  one  case  of  death  did  this  count  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

Two  years  later,  lest  my  own  belief  in  the  great  injury  of  smoking  in 
youth  might  prejudice  me,  I  wrote  to  a  clergyman  of  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  our  class,  and  I  asked  him  to  send  me  the  names  of  all  the  men  of  our 
class  that  he  distinctly  remembered  were  smokers,  and  all  that  he  distinctly 
remembered  were  non-smokers.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  any  names  that 
he  was  doubtful  about.  He  sent  me  the  names  of  ten  who  he  was  sure  were 
smokers  and  the  names  of  sixteen  that  he  knew  did  not  smoke. 

Now  as  this  classmate  did  not  room  in  the  dormitories,  but  lived  out- 
side, these  ten  men  were  manifestly  the  worst  smokers  in  the  class.  A  man 
who  was  sneaky  about  it,  smoked  little  and  didn't  want  his  mother,  his  sweet- 
heart or  his  Bible  class  teacher  to  know  that  he  smoked,  would  not  have  been 
included.  Contrasting  these  ten  regular  smokers  with  the  sixteen  non-smok- 
ers, I  found  this  result.  Of  the  ten  smokers  eight  were  dead  from  disease. 
Of  the  sixteen  non-smokers  only  four  were  dead  from  disease.  (One  had  been 
killed  by  accident,  the  falling  of  a  tree.)  Among  the  eight  dead  smokers  were 
the  two  youngest  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  living  non-smokers  were 
the  two  oldest  members  of  the  class.  This  was  the  record  forty-two  years 
after  graduation.  In  this  particular  case  80  per  cent  of  the  smokers  were 
dead  from  disease,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  non-smokers. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  duty  to  point  out  the  mistakes  of  the  dead,  especially 
of  those  who  have  attained  high  honors  while  living.  People  are  very  se- 
verely censured  ofttimes  for  so  doing.     Sometimes,  however,  duty  to  the  liv- 
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ing  requires  kindly  criticism  of  the  dead.  Immoderate  smoking  on  the  part 
of  men  is  equivalent  in  physical  injury  to  moderate  smoking  on  the  part  of 
high  school  and  college  boys.  Unfortunately  the  habit  of  smoking,  like  indul- 
gence in  other  drugs,  tends  continuously  to  immoderation. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  thought  the  Master's,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear/'  was  a  superfluous  addition,  but  I  have  since  found  out  the 
contrary.  Hygenic  sins  are  fully  as  common  as  any  other  kind  of  sins. 
There  are  innumerable  deaf  ears  that  fail  to  carry  perfectly  plain  warnings  of 
very  serious  nature  to  the  consciousness  of  otherwise  normal  and  sensible 
men.  *  *  * 

EDUCATORS  WARN  AGAINST  TOBACCO 

THE  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  passed  the  following  resolutions 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  November,  1917: 

"As  teachers  of  Kansas  we  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  organ- 
ized efforts  of  the  tobacco  interests  to  create  a  demand  for  their  wares  in  our 
new  national  army.  By  a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  the  tobacco 
trust  would  make  the  demand  appear  spontaneous.  It  hides  its  own  self- 
interest  in  the  appeal  to  be  generous  to  our  sailors  and  soldiers. 

"We  urge  our  citizenry  to  do  some  clear  thinking  on  this  subject;  a  thing 
harmful  in  peace  is  just  as  harmful,  if  not  more  so,  in  time  of  war,  and  we 
believe  that  this  tobacco  propaganda,  if  not  checked,  will  largely  nullify  the 
teachings  in  our  schools  regarding  narcotics  and  physical  welfare;  and  that 
also  it  will  encourage  a  favorable  attitude  towards,  and  condone  the  use  of, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  among  the  youth  of  Kansas." 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  in  his  address  on  Public  Health  as  a  Social  Move- 
ment at  the  last  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  said: 

"With  the  exception  of  alcohol,  tobacco  smoking  is  probably  the  most 
common  of  the  drug  habits.  A  movement  against  its  use  is  only  in  its  early 
stages.  The  anti-alcohol  movement  did  not  get  its  complete  power  up  until 
science  got  back  of  it  and  showed  that  even  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
injurious.  The  tobacco  movement  is  now  in  the  same  stage.  Child  workers 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  tobacco  is  a  demoralizer  of  childhood." 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  ABSINTHE  IN   FRANCE 

FRENCH  papers  (Le  Cadusee,  Dec.  15,  1917,  and  Le  Matin)  have  published 
accounts,  according  to  the  New  York  Medical  Record  (March  16),  of  the 
punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  selling  absinth  substitutes.  Switzerland 
had  similar  troubles  after  her  absinth  Prohibition  law  went  into  effect.  The 
sellers  make  the  plea  that  their  substitute  contains  no  thuyone,  which  they 
claim  is  the  injurious  substance  in  absinth;  but  this  theory  has  been  shown 
to  be  false.  Two  toxic  substances  were  found  in  absinth  as  long  ago  as 
1889; 'one  is  a  convulsive  type,  represented  by  wormwood,  hyssop,  fennel, 
etc. ;  the  other  is  a  stupefying  type  corresponding  to  anise,  mint,  coriander, 
angelica,  origanum,  balm-mint,  etc.  Not  one  of  these  substances  contains 
thuyone. 
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BREAD  RATIONS   WITHOUT   BEER   RATIONS 

BEFORE  England  was  placed  on  food  rations  (April  7)  the  London  press 
explained  to  the  people  what  it  would  mean.  "No  person  will  be  able 
to  buy  butter  or  margarine  at  a  shop  except  on  a  food  card,"  said  the 
Morning  Post,  "and  no  person  will  be  able  to  buy  meat  or  meal  except  on  a 
meat  card  *  *  *  No  restaurant  or  eating  house  will  serve  a  person  with 
any  meal  of  which  meat  forms  a  portion  unless  the  meat  card  is  produced  for 
coupons  to  be  detached.  If  all  the  coupons  for  buying  meat  have  been  used, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  meat  meals." 

Anticipating  this  order,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Spectator  wrote 
to  the  editor  (March  9)  :  "As  a  matter  of  principle  I  contend  that  'luxuries' 
largely  useless  should  be  rationed  before  necessaries.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing 
that  a  person  immediately  after  the  opening  of  licensed  premises,  can  enter 
and  consume  as  much  liquor  as  he  pleases.  Those  persons  inured  to  the 
habit  can  take  a  large  quantity  before  intoxication  appears.  Late  comers, 
assuming  moderation  tolerable  to  the  vast  majority,  are  even  now  deprived 
of  the  limited  quantity  that  they  take.  I  have  of  late  taken  observations  in 
the  course  of  my  business  duties,  of  large  homes  in  which  there  are  hundreds 
of  inmates  of  the  casual  labor  class.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of 
intoxicated  daily.  *  *  *  It  is  sad  to  see  yet  the  numbers  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  who  still  get  intoxicated  by  closing  time.  *  *  *  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  your  advocacy  of  total  Prohibition  and  the  stoppage 
of  liquor  manufacturing  during  the  war.  But  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  little 
too  drastic.  A  word  from  you  on  this  vital  matter  and  the  consideration  it 
deserves  will  be  appreciated." 

To  this  the  Spectator  replies : 

"We  have  several  times  pointed  out  that  the  Government  has  not  even 
called  for  a  voluntary  rationing  of  beer.  Sir  Arthur  Yapp,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  Government  who  ever  appealed  publicly 
for  such  a  thing.  The  Government  asks  every  individual  to  limit  the 
ounce  of  bread — a  necessity — which  he  eats  daily.  They  have  never  imposed 
any  rate  on  the  individual,  as  distinct  from  the  nation,  as  to  the  ounces  of 
beer — a  luxury — 'which  may  be  drank  daily.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once 
spoke  of  drink  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Germany.  If  the  Government  had 
ever  appealed  to  the  individual  volunta*-ily  to  go  on  rations  of  beer  (which 
is  destroyed,  or  almost  entirely  destroyed  grain),  we  should  have  better  hope 
for  the  compulsory  rationing  of  the  individual.  We  are,  of  course,  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  sense  of  our  correspondent's  letter." 
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FIT   FOR   FIGHTING   AND   AFTER 

UNDER  this  title  Raymond  Fosdick  in  the  April  Scribner's  shows  Sec- 
retary Baker  inaugurating  the  Training  Camp  Activities  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  And  those 
conditions  were  not  due  to  innate  depravity  but  to  conditions  as  a  whole, 
the  military  exactions  plus  the  civilian  situation. 

"The  young  American  instinctively  prefers  sound  and  healthy  occupa- 
tions and  recreations,"  says  Mr.  Fosdick.  "But  what  did  he  find  at  Colum- 
bus, New  Mexico,  where  500,000  men  were  encamped? 

"In  their  spare  time,  these  men  would  ordinarily  have  gone  to  the  movies, 
or  written  letters,  or  read  books,  or  visited  people  of  their  acquaintance ;  but 
in  this  very  small  village  there  was  no  opportunity  for  these  diversions. 
There  was  not  a  motion-picture  house  or  a  library ;  there  were  no  homes  to 
which  they  could  go,  not  even  letter  writing  facilities.  There  was  nothing, 
in  fact,  to  compete  with  a  handful  of  dirty  saloons  and  a  red  light  district, 
the  twin  evils  traditionally  associated  with  armies  and  training  camps  in 
every  land  and  in  every  time."  It  was  fortunate  that  the  object-lesson,  if  it 
had  to  be,  was  learned  before  the  great  new  army  came  into  being. 


THE   CONNECTION    RECOGNIZED 

THE  "case  sheet"'  used  in  the  venereal  section  of  the  Base  Hospital,  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.,  to  be  filled  out  for  every  venereal  patient  treated  (Boston 
Medical  Surgical  Journal,  April  4,  1918),  asks  not  only  the  name  of  the  soldier 
but  that  of  the  girl  or  woman,  together  with  her  age  and  occupation,  social 
condition,  whether  single  or  married,  divorced  or  widowed,  and  particularly 
it  asks,  "Had  either  the  patient  or  source  of  infection  indulged  in  alcohol  at 
the  time  of  infection." 
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WAR   EXPERIENCES   SHOWING   CIVIL   LIFE 

THE  lesson  of  the  war  in  regard  to  healthy  community  recreation  has  been 
caught  and  thrown  up  to  public  attention  by  Dr.  Elmore  M.  McKee,  who 
represents  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General  in  the  Department  of  Training 
Camp  Activities.  "When  vice  is  repressed,"  he  tells  the  public,  "a  substitute 
must  be  supplied  to  interest  those  who  before  were  attracted  by  its  accessibil- 
ity and  its  superficial  glamour,  consequently  there  has  developed  the  need  for 
properly  supervised  amusement,  recreation  and  counter-attractions  of  all  kinds. 
This  preventive  principle  of  the  counter-move  has  developed  mainly  in  con- 
nection* with  the  military  and  naval  camps,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
civil  life.  Why  should  not  every  large  community  maintain  as  part  of  its 
permanent  government  an  expert  on  recreation,  and  an  expert  on  vice  re- 
pression?' 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES 
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STEREOPTICON  SLIDE  FROM  "THE  WARRIOR'S  WAR  AGAINST  DRINK" 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston. 


A  RELIC  OF  SNOBBERY 

ALCOHOL  and  tobacco  are  hard  hit  in  a  new  work  on  "The  Physiology 
of  Exercise,'  by  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
advance  material  from  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  April  4,  1918. 

"Tobacco,"  he  says,  "undoubtedly  decreases  both  the  desire  and  the 
capability  for  doing  muscular  work.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  above  state- 
ment at  all  nowadays.  Thus  coffee  might  be  of  use  in  a  training  diet,  but 
it  must  never  be  used  to  such  an  excess  as  to  keep  the  individual  awake,  for 
sleep  sometimes  is  the  most  important  of  all  things.  In  regard  to  tobacco  in 
a  training  diet,  I  should  say  no  tobacco  at  all  (unless  in  the  evening  a  pipe 
or  two),  at  least,  none  for  hours  before  the  contest  or  special  exertion,  be- 
cause tobacco  distinctly  reduces  muscular  power,  probably  by  nicotine's  de- 
pression of  the  action  of  the  motor  end-places  of  cross-striated  muscle.  Prac- 
tically the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  a  training 
diet.  Alcohol  lessens  the  power  of  muscular  (as  of  intellectual)  work,  and, 
physiologically  speaking,  it  does  so  through  the  disturbance  of  co-ordination; 
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the  kinesthetic  impulses  are  shut  off  and  there  cannot  be  from  the  cortex  a 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  muscle  fibres  by  the  spinal  grey.  However,  there 
is  still  a  college  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  This  prejudice  per- 
sists, though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  its  use  is  an  absolute  disadvan- 
tage in  every  respect  to  the  athlete.  There  is  here  the  greatest  graft  of 
money  expense  to  many  of  the  varsity  teams  in  that  they  are  habitually  in- 
clined to  think  it  necessary  to  have  champagne !  The  use  of  alcohol  in  a 
training  diet  is  out  of  date  and  one  may  be  very  emphatic  on  that  score ;  snob- 
bery underlies  it,  in  part." 

3JC  3J»  2|C 

PLACING   RESPONSIBILITY 

THE  present  tendency  among  medical  writers  to  place  responsibility  for 
the  inebriate  upon  his  ancestors  calls  for  more  rigid  investigation  of 
the  ancestry  of  the  alcoholic.  Instead  of  the  assumption  that  the  person  who 
becomes  a  slave  to  alcohol  must  have  inherited  a  weak  will  or  weak  "resist- 
ance" to  alcohol,  let  us  have  the  facts.  Somewhere  must  be  case-books  or 
records  from  which  the  ancestral  habits  and  characteristics  can  be  traced,  for 
at  least  two  generations,  until  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  strain  improves  or 
becomes  more  retrograde,  and  what  forces  are  combined  in  the  process. 

It  is  important  to  fix  the  responsibility,  because  if  it  is  wholly  the  an- 
cestry, that  relieves  society  in  a  measure  from  its  share  in  maintaining  alcohol 
accessibility  in  the  environment. 

Not  wholly,  however,  for  even  the  writers  who  thus  throw  the  respon- 
sibility upon  ancestry,  bear  witness,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  augmented  in- 
jury from  the  direct  effect  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  drinker.  An  editorial  in 
the  Medical  Record  (April  13,  1918),  says: 

"Alcohol  paralyzes  both  mind  and  body  and  limits  their  activities;  it  cre- 
ates in  its  addicts  an  inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  ever-changing  con- 
ditions of  life. 

"The  studies  of  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and  nerve 
tissues  in  general  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  pathological  conditions  induced 
in  the  minds  of  the  inebriated. 

"Whenever  the  fact  of  the  habitual  poisonous  dose  of  alcohol  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  established  the  sufferer  should  be  given  institutional  custodial  care 

and  not  vindictive  or  correctional  punishment/' 

*  *  * 

DRUG   ADDICTION 

AS  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  problems  of  drug  addiction  by  the  Public 
Health  Commission  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
New  York  Psychiatrical  Society,  a  set  of  recommendations  has  been  prepared 
(New  York  Medical  Record,  April  13,  1918),  urging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment abolish  the  manufacture  of  heroin  altogether  and  control  and  regulate 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  and  of  cocaine,  from  the 
time  of  its  manufacture  to  the  time  of  its  final  distribution, — and  also  that  it 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  importation  of  these  drugs. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 

WHAT  proportion  of  the  family  income  is  spent  for  alcoholic  liquors? 
is  the  question  which  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  has  put  to  500 
families  of  four  nationalities  living  in  and  near  New  York,, — and  obtained 
answers  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  York  City,  Health  Depart- 
ment, November,  1917. 

The  families  were  divided  into  five  groups  of  one  hundred  each.  One 
group  was  Polish;  one,  Italian;  one,  German;  and  two,  Irish,  one  of  the  Irish 
groups  living  in  Manhattan,  the  other  in  Richmond. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  select  representative  families  in  circumstances 
closely  comparable.  The  facts  were  obtained  by  about  three  nurses  in  each 
group. 

Among  the  Polish  and  Italian  families  34  and  32  per  cent,  respectively, 
used  no  alcohol.  Among  the  Manhattan  Irish,  11  per  cent  used  none,  but 
among  the  Germans  and  the  Richmond  Irish  there  were  no  families  that  did 
not  use  some  alcohol. 

Beer  was  the  preferred  drink  of  most  of  the  families, — 96  per  cent  of  the 
oerman,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  Manhattan  Irish  using  it.  Wine  was  used 
only  by  the  Italians  and  by  only  15  per  cent  of  this  group.  Whisky  was 
used  chiefly  by  the  Manhattan  Irish,  22  per  cent  of  the  families  using  it. 

The  percentage  of  income  spent  for  drink  was  highest  by  far  among  the 
Germans,  their  average  being  9.64  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  Both  groups 
of  Irish  spent  a  little  over  5  per  cent,  and  both  Italians  and  Poles  a  little  over 
3  per  cent — 3.47  and  3.63  per  cent  respectively. 

Among  the  families  whose  incomes  were  between  $50  and  $50  a  month, 
eleven  German  families  spent  from  $4  to  $10,  and  four  families  over  $10. 
None  of  the  other  families  with  this  income  spent  over  ten  dollars  a  month. 

Also  among  the  incomes  ranging  from  $71  to  $80  a  month  more  Germans 
spent  between  $5  and  $10  and  over  $10  than  did  any  of  the  other  nationalities. 

The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one  exception,  did  not  exceed  the  other 
groups  as  high  spenders  until  the  income  reached  $100  a  month.  The  excep- 
tion was  among  the  class  whose  income  Iwas  only  from  $41  to  $50  a  month. 
Here  three  Irish  families  spent  over  $10,  i.  e.,  over  one-fifth  of  the  income  for 

alcohol. 

*  *  * 

MEDICAL  DISCUSSION  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  PNEUMONIA 

AN  ARTICLE  containing  a  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  is  now  almost 
a  truism  concerning  the  poor  resistance  of  alcoholic  habitues  to  pneu- 
monia, is  written  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  (February  21, 
1918),  by  Drs.  F.  C.  Shattuck  and  C.  H.  Lawrence.  The  cases  numbered 
about  7,000  treated  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  since  1822.  "Of 
particular  interest,"  say  the  authors,  "is  the  evidence  offered  by  our  figures 
upon  the  effect  of  alcohol.  Its  habitual  use  in  health  in  more  than  moderate 
amounts  is  shown  to  diminish  the  patient's  chances  of  recovery.  But  the 
mortality  rate  among  those  patients  who  are  given  large  amounts  of  alcohol 
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during  their  illness  is  no  higher  than  those  given  no  alcohol  and  large  amounts 
of  fresh  air.  Our  figures  do  not  indicate  that  alcohol  is  harmful  to  those 
sick  with  pneumonia.  They  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  drug  varies  with 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given,  and  that  it  is  not  poisonous  to  those 
who  have  high  temperature,  and  are  taking  insufficient  nourishment." 

The  pneumonia  mortality  given  in  this  report,  for  recent  years,  was 
2.2  per  cent,  which  is  much  higher  than  that  reported  recently  by  Dr.  Henry 
Koplek  (Scientific  Temperance  Journal,  March,  1918).  Also  instead  of  a 
decline  in  recent  years,  the  Massachusetts  general  mortality  has  risen. 

In  connection  with  this  article  should  be  noted  a  series  of  seven  papers 
on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  published  by  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
(April  6,  13,  1918).  These  were  elicited  by  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Medical 
Journal  for  the  best  short  articles  on  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

Only  one  of  the  seven  writers  recommends  giving  alcohol  as  a  regular 
procedure.  One  mentions  it  for  the  aged,  and  two  in  the  case  of  alcoholic 
subjects  as  a  means  of  preventing  delirium.  Dr.  Joseph  Nack  of  New  York 
uses  cold  packs  and  strong  bromide  to  combat  the  delirium  of  alcoholic  pa- 
tients. 

The  prize  winner  is  Dr.  E.  P.  Hershog,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  says : 

"If  your  sufferer  has  been  an  alcoholic,  prevent  delirium  through  its  use ; 
vvhisky,  if  there  is  a  tendency  toward  constipation;  brandy  if  the  bowels  are 
free.     If  not  an  alcoholic,  cut  both  of  these  out." 

He  also  has  a  word  to  say  about  prevention  as  one  way  of  combating 
lobar  pneumonia.  The  hygenic  measures,  which  he  places  first  are :  "Care- 
ful living,  including  total  abstinence ;  proper  amounts  of  sleep  and  rest,  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  suitable  exercise ;  by  bolstering  up  the  bodily  resist- 
ance stave  off  disease." 

All  the  essayists  are  very  specific  on  the  subject  of  watching  and  stim- 
ulating the  heart,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Connecticut  writer,  Dr.  Gus- 
tavus   Eliot,  other  drugs  than   alcohol   are   employed,   among  them  caffein, 

digitalis  and  camphor. 

*  *  * 

ALCOHOL  AS  AN  AID  TO  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  Swiss  Central  Commission  for  combating  tuberculosis  has  taken 
up  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  this  disease  from 
several  different  standpoints.  At  its  last  annual  meeting,  two  reports 
were  submitted  (U  Abstinence,  Jan.  19,  1918),  one  by  Dr.  Hunziker,  head  of 
the  sanitary  service  of  Basel,  and  one  by  Dr.  Roch,  a  specialist  and  hospital 
physician  of  Geneva. 

Dr.  Hunziker  showed  from  animal  experimentation  and  family  statis- 
tics that  alcohol  lowers  resistance  to  infection  of  all  kinds.  This  was  the 
experience  of  physicians  who  have  practiced  for  years  in  one  place  and  have 
known  the  families  for  two  or  more  generations,  as  to  their  habits,  state  of 
health  and  the  character  of  their  diseases. 

He  laid  emphasis  particularly  upon  the  lack  of  resistance  to  tuberculosis 
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in  the  descendants  of  alcoholics.     He  also  cited  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
social  conditions  which  favor  the  origin  of  tuberculosis,  and  read  a  letter  from 
a  colleague  who  had  found  that  the  activities  for  combatting  tuberculosis  met 
with    most    opposition    in    precisely   those    families    where    alcoholism    was 
present. 

The  other  investigator,  Dr.  Roch,  treated  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  specialist.  He  has  been  impressed  by  the  large  role  alcohol  has 
played  in  his  practice  as  a  factor  in  the  origin  of  tuberculosis  in  men  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  no  hereditary 
taint.  He  cited  as  a  typical  example  an  employe  of  the  custom  house,  37 
years  old,  descendant  of  a  healthy  family,  but  a  heavy  drinker,  who  devel- 
oped a  serious  disease  of  the  lungs.  Later,  when  the  man  became  an  ab- 
stainer, the  course  of  the  disease  changed  to  improvement. 

In  people  originally  healthy  who  had  been  injured  by  alcoholism,  tuber- 
culosis is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  cavities  which  develop  for  a  time 
and  then  come  to  a  standstill.  This  relatively  favorable  course  is  not  the 
result  of  the  alcohol  but  of  a  sound  constitution.  When  these  subjects  return 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  after  being  abstinent,  the  disease  takes  a  most  unfavor- 
able turn.  The  favorable  effect  which  one  author  (Hus)  thought  alcohol 
exerted  in  promoting  the  growth  of  connective  tissues,  is  placed  in  doubt  by 
Dr.  Roch's  clinical  experience,  while  the  unfavorable  effects  more  than  coun- 
terbalance it. 

The  fact  that  alcohol  favors  the  origin  of  tuberculosis  in  perfectly  healthy 
individuals  was  illustrated  by  cases  observed  in  special  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  among  policemen.  "One  sees  them  struck  down  in  full 
vigor  and  go  rapidly  into  a  decline,  like  a  vigorous  oak  that  has  been  bored 
by  worms." 

Dr.  Roch  is  opposed  to  the  systematic  employment  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  although  there  are  temporary  conditions  where  he 
thought  it  might  be  used  to  arouse  appetite  or  to  dissipate  unfavorable  men- 
tal states. 

RECENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

"The  War  Against  Alcohol,"  by  Albert  Shaw,  Reviezv  of  Reviews,  Jan- 
uary, 1918. 

"Alcohol  and  Insanity,"  by  Whidden  Graham,  North  American,  April,  1918. 

"Prohibition  and  the  States,"  by  Fabian  Franklin,  North  American,  Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

"Can  Man  Live  Without  Drink?"  A  Symposium,  The  Forum,  April,  1918. 

"Fit  for  Fighting  and  After,"  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Scribners,  April, 
1918. 

"Prohibition  For  and  Against,"  by  Elizabeth  Tilton  and  Hugh  F.  Fox, 
June,  1918. 

*  *  * 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  DRINK  TRADE 
By  Henry  Carter,  London.    Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

A  book  on  the  origin  and  working  of  the  British  provision  for  "control"  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Carter,  answers  many  questions  concerning  the  best  measure 
the  British  government  was  able  to  install  to  prevent  the  clog  drink  was  putting  upon  war 
preparations.  The  conditions  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  which  made  further  regulation  of 
drink  necessary  are  described,  also  the  situation  which  prevented  drastic  action.  As  Lord 
D'Abernon,  Chairman  of  the  Control  Board,  puts  it  in  a  preface :  "There  were  two  reasons 
for  holding  that  the  drink  question,  like  other  hotly  debated  social  questions,  should  be 
interned  in  war  times :  first,  national  unity  was  the  supreme  need ;  second,  of  all  the  social 
controversies,  the  controversy  respecting  drink  is  the  fiercest." 

But  the  drink  question  could  not  be  interned  because  of  its  interference  with  the  very 
military  preparations  for  which  unity  was  considered  a  necessity.  Hence  the  compromise 
on  the  Control  Board.  Tracing  its  development,  the  author  says  of  a  previous  measure : 
"It  was  a  mark  of  the  parliamentary  difficulties  with  the  drink  question  that  to  assure  the 
passage  of  his  bill  (Temporary  Restriction  Bill,  enacted  August  31,  1914),  Mr.  McKenna 
had  to  concede  a  good  deal,  chiefly  to  the  spokesman  of  the  liquor  traffic."  Mr.  McKenna's 
measure,  strongly  desired  by  the  army  and  navy,  proved  totally  inadequate.  The  ship- 
builders asked  for  total  Prohibition.  Further  restriction  was  proposed  by  means  of  higher 
taxes,  but  the  Irish  liquor  producers  flew  into  an  uproar  and  declared  it  would  annihilate 
the  two  great  industries  of  Cork  (production  of  beer  and  spirits).  The  effect,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
declared  in  Parliament,  would  be  "as  appalling  as  if  the  city  were  bombarded  and  sacked  by 
the  Germans."  The  result  was  that  "the  British  liquor  interests  triumphed  under  the  bannei 
of  Irish  industry." 

Such  was  the  conflict  from  which  issued  the  National  Control  Board.  The  book  gives 
the  text  of  the  acts  that  created  it  (June,  1915)  ;  the  problems  that  confronted  it  when  it 
began  operations  (July,  1915)  ;  the  lines  on  which  it  worked  to  solve  them;  the  restrictive 
and  the  constructive  work  of  the  Board;  the  results  of  the  industrial  canteen  and  the  state 
purchase  at  Gretna  and  Carlisle;  the  effects  of  state  control  up  to  the  spring  of  1917,  when 
limitation  of  output  introduced  another  restrictive  factor.  The  author  reiterates  that  all  that 
the  Board  has  attempted  to  do  has  been  to  deal  with  the  evil  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
effect  on  efficiency. 

What  is  claimed  in  the  way  of  results  is  "improvement,"  "increase  in  efficiency,"  "diminu- 
tion" in  drunkenness.  Some  social  benefits  as  regards  health  and  welfare  of  childhood  appear 
as  by-products.  Compared  with  the  changed  conditions  reported  from  our  states  after  a 
Prohibition  law  has  begun  to  show  its  effects,  these  "improvements"  sound  mild,  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  application  of  a  mild  instead  of  a  radical  operation  upon  a  malignant 
growth. 

In  the  preface  Lord  D'Abernon  expresses  his  firm  convictions  that  the  country  should 
never  go  back  to  the  condition  that  existed  before  the  war.  "It  would  certainly  mean  an 
increase  of  drunkenness,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  the  ruin  of  many  homes  and 
a  reversion  to  conditions  conducive  to  crime  and  ill-health.  It  becomes,  therefore,  urgent  to 
examine  what  guidance  as  to  future  treatment  is  afforded  by  recent  experiences." 

Tbe  record  embodied  in  the  book  will  furnish  valuable  data  for  that  future  considera- 
tion, the  outcome  of  which  for  Great  Britain  will  stand  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
outcome  of  the  present  war.  For  if  to  the  depletions  caused  by  the  war  she  continues  the 
depletions  she  has  now  learned  are  due  to  drink,  the  recovery  which,  without  alcohol,  might 
be  accomplished  in  a  generation  or  two,  will  be  more  likely  to  take  centuries. 
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THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 
By  Will  Reason,  M.  A.,  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Inc.,  Memorial  Hall, 
London,  E.  C.  4.    25  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  as  an  aid  to  Englishmen  in  weighing  the  drink 
situation  in  Great  Britain  in  order  that  judgments  as  to  the  wise  course  in  national  action 
may  be  intelligently  formed.  The  author  constantly  seeks  to  go  beneath  the  obvious  for  his 
analysis  of  the  injury  worked  by  drink  to  the  nation  in  terms  of  human  and  social  loss: 
''Just  at  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with  the  economic  cost,  and  on  this  alone  it  is  clear 
that  the  nation  is  expending  huge  amounts  of  material  resources  and  incalculable  possibilities 
of  human  labor  and  skill  in  dealing  with  these  great  evils.  Still  avoiding  the  money  terms, 
let  us  think  of  the  workhouses,  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  law  courts,  police 
stations  and  all  other  buildings  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  these  purposes.  They  represent 
not  only  the  brick  and  stone  and  the  rest  of  the  material,  but  the  labor  and  skill  of  innu- 
merable workers  of  all  grades.  Then  let  us  consider  the  doctors,  lawyers,  administrators, 
judges,  magistrates,  constables,  warders,  attendants,  nurses,  clerks  and  others,  who,  instead 
of  using  their  powers  in  direct  production  of  something  to  build  up  the  life  of  men,  whether 
of  body  or  of  spirit,  are  merely  using  up  their  own  energy  and  skill  together  with  that  of  the 
remoter  multitude  who  supply  their  needs,  in  dealing  with  what  is  largely  unnecessary  dis- 
aster. Out  of  all  this  expenditure  it  is  agreed  that  for  a  large  part  intemperance  is  certainly 
responsible  even  when  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  the  reverse  argument — that  kinks 
in  the  brain,  bad  economic  conditions,  sickness  and  misfortune  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  intemperance.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  calculate  the  amount  makes  no  difference  to 
its  reality,  and  it  must  be  included  in  the  true  drink  bill.  *  *  *  As  to  the  check  on  efficiency, 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  amount  of  production  which  might  have  been  but  was  not  achieved 
is  too  shadowy  to  take  into  account. 

"Putting  aside  the  exaggerated  and  biased  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the 
whole  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  it  is  quite  clear  that  intemperance  has  not  only  unfitted 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  otherwise  well  qualified,  from  doing  their  own  much  needed 
work,  but  has  thrown  out  of  gear  a  great  part  of  the  industrial  machine.  For  when  the 
activities  of  the  men  are  not  only  associated  but  interlocked,  as  in  most  modern  industry,  the 
absence  of  one  means  the  idleness  of  a  gang,  and  the  failure  of  the  gang  to  do  their  part  in 
time  holds  up  many  other  departments,  and  in  the  accumulated  effect  has  an  importance 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  individual  originating  the  disturbance. 

"This  applies  not  merely  to  employees,  but  to  professional  men  and  to  all  of  whatever 
rank  who  fail  in  regularity  when  associated  with  others  in  any  task — and  how  many  of  us 
are  not  so  associated?" 

TEN  YEARS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  OKLAHOMA 

By  William  E.  Johnson.     Westerville,  Ohio:  American  Issue  Publishing  Company.     100 
pages.    25  cents. 

A  new  country,  a  new  policy,  a  rough  frontier  become  an  orderly,  prosperous,  growing 
commonwealth,  define  the  range  of  this  interesting  little  volume  that  reveals  what  democracy 
can  do  given  freedom  from  the  mental,  financial  and  moral  handicap  of  drink.  The  author, 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  territorial  days  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
Indian  country,  which  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  "cleared  the 
decks"  of  old  law  violation  and  firmly  established  a  policy  of  law  enforcement  that  gave  a 
firm  basis  for  the  Prohibition  policy  adopted  with  statehood.  The  record  of  the  succeeding 
decade  is  one  of  which  the  nation  may  justly  be  proud.  The  hundred  pages  are  filled  with 
concrete  evidence  and  responsible  testimony  upon  the  progressive  value  of  Prohibition  to 
this  young  state. 
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THE  LURE  OF  AFRICA 
By  Cornelius  H.  Patton.    New  York:  Missionary  Education  Movement 

This  book  differs  from  other  books  on  Africa  in  that  it  is  about  Africa  as  a  whole,  while 
others  for  the  most  part  have  dealt  with  separate  regions.  It  is  made  interesting  by  the 
author's  enthusiasm  for  the  Dark  Continent,  and  is  broadened  by  the  co-operation  of  mission- 
aries in  many  of  the  widely  separated  fields  who  are  solicitous  for  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
attractions  of  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  home  folks.  From  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  therefore, 
and  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  author  takes  his  reader,  with  photographs  and 
facts.  The  strongholds  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  heart  of  paganism  are  shown,  as  well 
as  the  strongholds  of  Christianity.  But  Africa's  "Debit  and  Credit  Account  With  Civiliza- 
tion" is  the  chapter  that  holds  a  mirror  reflecting  the  black  picture  of  the  liquor  evil  which 
civilization  has  thrust  upon  Africa.  The  shipments  of  liquor  into  the  country  are  of  "almost 
unbelievable  amounts." 

Mere  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments,  says  the  author,  dictates  that 
the  traffic  be  suppressed.  No  race  is  so  quickly  and  so  utterly  demoralized  by  drink  as  the 
African.  The  evil  is  of  colossal  magnitude,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  west  coast 
tribes. 

When  the  balance  of  the  account  is  struck,  civilization  finds  itself  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger :  It  has  brought  more  evil  than  good  to  the  African.  The  plain  and  ugly  fact  is 
that  in  many  parts  of  Africa  the  natives  would  be  better  off,  physically  and  morally,  if 
European  enterprise  had  never  come. 

Plans  of  continental  scope — leaders  of  heroic  mould — are  the  author's  conditions  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Africa. 

"In  the  liquor  traffic  we  have  an  evil  against  which,  unfortunately,  the  native  does  not 
protest.  It  has  remained  for  Christian  Europe  and  America  to  inveigh  against  the  ruin  of 
Africa  by  the  white  man's  drink.  No  race  is  so  quickly  and  so  utterly  demoralized  by  strong 
drink  as  the  African.  Self-interest  alone  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments  dictates 
that  the  traffic  be  suppressed.  Yet  a  faltering  course  is  followed.  In  the  South  African 
Union  there  is  a  law,  not  well  enforced,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.  In  Nigeria 
traffic  is  permitted  under  restrictions.  Portugal  rules  out  distilled  beverages,  but  permits 
light  liquors  and  wines.  Colonial  governors  realize  the  destructive  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
native  character  and  health,  and  would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  traffic ;  but  financial  considera- 
tions stand  in  the  way. 

"In  South  Nigeria  the  importation  of  spirits  furnishes  50  per  cent  of  the  revenues.  Rum 
pays  a  duty  of  200  per  cent,  and  gin  a  duty  of  300  per  cent ;  and  yet  these  deadly  liquors  are 
shipped  into  the  country  in  almost  unbelievable  amounts. 

"The  sinning  nations  are  principally  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  The  British  Board  of  Trade  reports  that  during  the  year  ending  April,  1916,  there 
were  imported  into  British  West  Africa  3,815,000  gallons  of  spirits.  During  1914-15  from 
the  port  of  Boston  there  were  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  1,571,353  gallons  of  rum. 
There  is  no  pushing  of  this  evil  upon  the  shoulders  of  Europe.  America  is  too  deeply  in- 
volved for  that. 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  'Cannot  something  be  done  to  stop  the  shipping  of  liquor 
from  the  United  States  to  African  ports?'  Yes,  Congress  could  pass  a  prohibitory  law  on  the 
subject;  but  without  international  action  it  would  be  ineffective,  since  American  vessels 
cannot  be  prevented  from  transhipping  liquor  to  vessels  of  other  nations.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  easy  and  remunerative  for  American  liquor  merchants  to  ship  to  Lisbon  or  the 
Azores  and  there  transship  in  Portugese  bottoms  to  African  ports.  No  American  law  could 
prevent*  this  under  the  present  circumstances.  What  we  need  is  an  international  agreement 
such  as  prevails  in  respect  to  certain  Pacific  islands  and  the  Congo  State.  The  urgency  of 
this  question  is  such  that  it  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  American  government  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  evil  is  one  of  colossal  magnitude,  threatening  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  West  Coast  tribes." 
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THE  WOODEN  HORSE,  OR  AMERICA  MENACED  BY  A  PRUSSIANIZED  TRADE 

By  Deets  Pickett.    New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  handicap  which  liquor  and  the  liquor  traffic  are 
imposing  upon  the  combatant  nations  in  this  war.  Despite  the  progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  abolishing  the  traffic,  the  brewing  stronghold  is  yet  untaken  and  can  only  be  reduced 
by  national  action  against  the  organized  national  traffic,  especially  the  beer  manufacturing 
interests.  This  is  the  theme  of  this  militant  little  book,  which  portrays  in  unsoftened  lines 
the  losses  due  to  beer  in  men,  food,  transportation  and  Prussianization,  culminating  in  a 
demand  for  immediate  War  Prohibition  to  meet  the  emergency  while  Constitutional  Prohibi- 
tion is  being  secured. 

*  *  * 

CARTILLA  DE  HIGIENE  PERSONAL 
By  Prof.  J.  W.  Ritchie. 

HYGIENE  PRACTICA 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Ritchie  and  M.  A.  Purcell.  Translated  and  adapted  for  use  in  Spanish 
schools  by  Dr.  M.  Uribe  y  Troncoso.  Y onkers-on-the-Hudson :  World  Book  Company. 
These  Spanish  editions  of  two  of  Prof.  Ritchie's  school  physiologies  will  be  of  great 
value  in  laying  a  foundation  of  sound  hygienic  teaching  among  the  young  generation  of 
Mexico  for  which  it  is  directly  intended,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  in  use  in  other  Spanish 
countries,  where  the  need  of  school  books  of  this  kind  has  been  keenly  felt.  The  logic  of 
including  with  warnings  against  unhygienic  eating,  breathing  and  other  unhealthful  practises, 
warnings  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  has  appealed  to  the  educational  and  scientific 
classes  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  in  these  books  they  will  have  sound  teaching 
on  such  subjects  as  appear  under  the  topics:  "The  Prejudicial  Effects  of  Alcohol  Upon  the 
Digestive  Organs ;"  "The  Necessity  of  Abstaining  From  Its  Use ;"  "Its  Effects  Upon  the 
Respiratory  Tract  and  Upon  the  Lungs;"  "Its  Effects  Upon  the  Body  in  General."  That  "it 
is  not  a  brain  stimulant ;"  that  "it  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  body  against  disease ;"  that 
it  is  "an  ally  to  tuberculosis,"  is  related  to  longevity  and  to  heredity — are  truths  that  have  had 
a  large  influence  in  shaping  an  intelligent  public  opinion  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  should  be  helpful  to  the  nations  where  these  books  go. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS   OF   SOCIETY 

By  Carl  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.50  net. 

\S  a  preface  to  his  university  courses  in  sociology,  Professor  Kelsey  has  collected  an 
-tx  array  of  facts  relating  to  "the  physical  background  of  life,  the  relation  of  the  organism 
to  its  environment,  the  question  of  heredity,  and  the  general  idea  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  human  beings  and  the  development  of  social  theory."  Because  of  the  interest  shown  by 
his  classes  in  the  survey  of  these  fields,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  a  larger  group  might 
also  be  interested,  and  has  therefore  published  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  claims  no  originality  in  the  matter  he  has  here  brought  together,  and  special 
students  or  even  the  keenly  interested  in  any  of  these  subjects  will  wish  to  extend  their 
reading  to  more  comprehensive  presentations. 

As  a  paragraph  in  the  preface  points  out,  the  present  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  make 
its  information  count  for  something.  The  chemist  no  longer  contents  himself  with  studying 
solely  the  properties  of  matter.  He  wants  to  see  the  results  of  his  studies  on  society;  the 
ethnologist  wishes  his  collections  of  curiosities  to  help  explain  the  course  of  social  evolu- 
tion; the  historian's  dates  and  names  are  turned  to  tracing  the  forces  at  work  in  shaping 
societies;  the  physiologist  proceeds  from  his  mental  "phenomena"  to  the  consideration  of 
human  conduct.  Hence,  we  offer  our  highest  tributes  to  the  activities  that  are  directed  to 
things  worth  while. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.     By  Joseph  A.  Mosher,  Ph.  D.     New  York:     The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Doubtless  many  persons  who  have  had  a  real  message  for  the  public  have  been  able  to 
deliver  it  without  giving  much  attention  to  the  art  of  public  speaking.  They  depended  upon 
natural  instincts  and  resources  and  succeeded.  But  in  many  cases  the  message  would  prob- 
ably have  made  a  deeper  impression  if  the  audience  had  found  less  to  criticize  in  the 
speaker's  method  or  manner  of  presentation.  Others  who  have  had  something  to  say  really 
worth  saying  have  been  deterred  from  attempting  to  address  an  audience  through  fear  or 
consciousness  of  defects  which  a  little  knowledge  and  well-directed  efforts  could  have  over- 
come. A  book,  therefore,  on  the  art  of  public  speaking,  by  a  qualified  teacher,  has  a  deserved 
place.  In  "Effective  Public  Speaking"  the  publishers  have  combined  in  one  volume  Prof. 
Mosher's  two  works,  "The  Essentials  of  Extempore  Speaking"  and  "The  Essentials  of  Effec- 
tive Gesture." 

The  first  contains  information  useful  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  the  speaker.  The  con- 
tents include  discussion  of  development  of  the  subject,  arrangement  of  material  and  effec- 
tiveness in  style  as  well  as  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  his  attitude  toward  his  audience, 
his  pronunciation,  voice,  modulation  and  gestures,  and  directions  for  overcoming  the  dread 
of  speaking  in  public.  The  part  on  gesture  gives  the  principles  by  which  one  can  practise 
until  suitable,  but  not  over  elaborate,  gesturing  becomes  practically  spontaneous. 

*  *  * 

YOU  ARE  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD ;  An  Appeal  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  America. 

By  Hermann  Hagedorn.    New  York:  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

The  new  world  that  must  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  world  that  has  passed  and  built 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  of  today  is  the  theme  of  this  stirring  little  book.  Europe's 
hopes  lie  on  the  battlefields,  and  much  of  what  remains  will  be  "crippled  and  scarred  in  body 
or  in  spirit."  Back  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  who  are  not  likely  to  have  to  enter 
themselves  into  the  great  conflict  lie  great  traditions,  and  open  to  them  is  a  pure  ideal  of 
democracy.  Democracy  even  in  America  has  not  yet  fully  realized  itself,  and  this  little 
volume  is  a  summons  to  this  youth  of  today — which  must  be  the  builder  of  tomorrow — to 
create  and  develop  that  tradition  of  clean  public  service,  whose  goal  is  the  highest  type  of 
democracy  and  a  lasting  peace  among  all  nations. 

*  *  * 
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WHAT    REPLACES    THE    SALOON    UNDER    PROHIBI- 
TION IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

By  JACOB   H.  TAYLOR 

// IT^v  OY  HOWDY !"  is  not  an  especially  scientific  term.  "Come  on,  Gents, 
|~"^  table  here  with  one  seat  for  freeze  out.  Here,  Mister,  is  a  free  check 
~^~"^  for  your  bundle  while  you're  in  the  game !"  will  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  scientific  expression.  "Say,  Ma,  kin  I  have  that  'un?  It's  better  than 
this  'un,"  may  not  lend  itself  for  scientific  tabulation.  "Tickets  for  me, 
the  wife  and  all  these  kids,"  may  never  be  found  in  scientific  formula.  But 
they  are  all  significant  keys  to  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prohibition  order  which  prevails  in  that  section. 

Nowhere  better  than  in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Idaho  could  there 
be  found  ideal  conditions  for  demonstration  of  the  relative  merits  of  saloons 
and  no  saloons.  Within  these  two  states  are  to  be  found  such  a  variety  of 
industries,  conditions,  and  peoples  as  to  provide  a  demonstration  which  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  many  other  states.  Washington  state  embraces  sea- 
port cities,  great  fishing  industries,  vast  timber  treasures,  rich  mining  sec- 
tions, wide  spreading  grain  fields,  large  cities,  small  towns,  lumber  jacks, 
mine  muckers,  artisans  and  laborers.  Idaho,  entirely  inland,  has  the  treasure 
mountains  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  timber  riches,  farming,  stock  raising.  In 
these  two  states,  with  their  variety  of  industries,  are  to  be  found  peoples 
of  practically  every  nationality  working  under  such  varieties  of  conditions 
as  to  put  to  the  acid  test  the  value  of  any  system  or  institution.  The  results 
of  prohibition  in  these  two  states  are  therefore  fraught  with  much  interest 
and  exceeding  value. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  beginning  that  in  both  Washington  and  Idaho 
the  prohibition  order  has  not  meant  the  absolute  elimination  of  intoxicants 
for  there  has  been  some  difficulty  with  bootleggers  and  drug  store  liquor  law 
violators,  but  these  are  merely  incidents  in  the  application  of  prohibition. 
They  are  rapidly  becoming  fewer  in  numbers  as  well  as  less  offensive  as  their 
numbers  decrease.  These  infringements  are  exceptions  merely  sufficient  to 
prove  the  rule.     Prohibition  in  the  Northwest  has  been  and  is  a  success.     It 
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has  brought  remarkable  benefits  to  the  peoples  and  institutions  in  the  terri- 
tory embraced,  the  best  testimony  of  which  is  the  inability  of  the  liquor 
people  to  initiate  into  law  by  petition  any  re-establishment  of  their  enter- 
prises. 

The  visitor  seeking  for  information  through  observation  will  meet  with 
remarkable  experiences  as  he  proceeds  throughout  these  two  states.  Here- 
with are  just  a  few  first  hand  suggestions  of  what  will  be  found  if  there  may 
be  any  who  should  make  this  trip  of  investigation. 

"Boy,  Howdy !"  will  greet  you  as  the  gates  of  Puget  Sound  shipbuilding 
plants  are  passed  and  of  course  these  ship  yards  hold  maximum  interest 
at  this  time.  At  the  noon  hour,  approach  the  workmen  and  every  man  with 
but  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  have  either  a  pint  or  quart  bottle  of  milk 
as  a  part  of  his  lunch,  and  inquiry  will  elicit  the  statement  that  it  is  milk 
and  no  booze  which  enables  the  Pacific  Coast  yards  to  lead  the  nation  in  ship 
production. 

But  when  one  goes  up  town  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  these  working 
men  of  the  cities  do  without  the  saloon,  the  alleged  poor  man's  club.  The 
men  will  be  found  in  their  old  familiar  resorts,  but  these  resorts  are  changed. 
They  no  longer  need  poor  men's  clubs,  for  without  liquor  dissipation,  through 
the  consequent  industry  and  thrift,  men  have  money  to  pay  and  get  the  best. 
So  the  former  huge  saloon  halls  have  been  converted  into  coffee  houses,  soft 
drink  establishments,  with  tobacco  stands  and  candy  counters.  Card  tables 
are  provided,  as  well  as  pool  and  billiard  tables.  Men  can  sit  into  the  card 
game  of  freeze  out  or  Rummy,  losers  paying,  and  so  idle  periods  may  be 
occupied  in  this  way.  Where  there  used  to  be  the  beer  mugs  and  sometimes 
the  schooners,  on  the  tables  by  the  players  now  one  will  see  milk  chocolate, 
a  peanut  candy  bar,  or  perhaps  a  soda  or  iced  drink.  And  the  tables  are  kept 
full  by  the  floor  caller  whose  voice  resounds  through  the  halls  to  "Hurry  up, 
Gents,  an  empty  seat  at  the  table  there ;  keep  things  lively,  Boys.  And  if  it 
is  a  newcomer  who  has  a  package,  "Here,  Mister,  is  a  free  check  for  your 
package  while  you  sit  in  the  game."  Everything  is  orderly.  There  is  no 
rough  talk  permitted.  No  one  needs  fear  knockout  drops  or  that  he  may  get 
"rolled"  before  he  gets  out.  In  order  to  hold  the  trade  it  is  necessary  for 
these  places  to  extend  comforts,  accommodations  and  conveniences  to  their 
patrons  or  they  go  elsewhere.  They  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what  they 
want  and  they  want  it  put  up  right  and  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Hotels  patronized  by  the  laborers  experience  a  new  order.  As  one  pro- 
ceeds throughout  Washington  cities,  there  will  be  met  up  with  large  num- 
bers of  lumber  jacks  in  from  the  lumber  camps.  The  plan  under  which  they 
formerly  visited  the  cities  was  to  work  for  a  while,  lay  up  a  stake  and  then  go 
to  town  for  a  blow  off.  Three  or  four  months'  wages  would  last  a  few  days 
only,  usually  a  week  or  so  at  the  most,  but  more  frequently  just  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  unfortunate  logger  would  get  the  knockout  drop  and  after 
coming  to,  find  he  had  been  "rolled"  for  all  he  had.  Then  it  was  back  to  the 
camp  for  another  three  or  four  months.     At  best,  then,  if  loggers  used  a  hotel 
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it  must  be  some  cheap  lodging  house.  Now  they  come  to  town,  they  have 
money  and  it  lasts  them  for  it  is  not  lost  in  drunken  sprees.  They  go  to 
better  lodging  houses.  They  demand  better  service,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  have  the  money  to  back  up  their  demands.  The  men  from  the 
lumber  camps,  the  mining  camps — these  laborers  of  the  Northwest — have 
been  raised  in  dignity  and  living  standards.  It  is  a  matter  of  noteworthy 
comment  that  no  city  in  Washington  or  Idaho  now  has  a  slum  district,  for- 
merly thought  indispensable.  Lumber  jacks  and  miners  when  in  town  live 
in  better  lodgings  and  eat  at  better  restaurants  and  (please  note)  in  many 
instances  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  public  libraries,  which  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Clancys,  the  Sullivans'  dance  hall  and  the  old  King 
Street  outlaw  district  in  Seattle  or  Dutch  Jake's  Cour  d'Alene  theater  and  the 
Main  Street  resorts  in  Spokane. 

What  prohibition  has  meant  to  the  children  of  the  Northwest  can  never 
be  told,  but  this  little  incident  speaks  a  volume  and  is  worth  while.  The  day 
before  Christmas,  the  writer  happened  to  be  in  the  store  of  Spelger  and  Hurl- 
burt,  corner  of  Second  and  Union,  in  Seattle.  A  little  fellow  was  examining 
some  coasters.  He  asked  of  his  mother,  "Kin  I  have  this  'un  Ma?  It's  bet- 
ter'n  the  other  one,"  and  Ma  spoke  a  whole  prohibition  sermon  when  she 
said,  "Yes,  I  guess  so,  but  you  couldn't  if  your  Pa  was  still  getting  his  pay 
check  cashed  at  Clancy's,"  And  with  the  departure  of  all  such  institutions  as 
Clancy's,  every  merchant,  department  store,  butcher  shop,  candy  parlor,  in 
every  city  will  shout  praises  for  the  better  business  conditions  which  now 
prevail. 

"Come  on  and  have  a  movie  on  me,"  is  in  fact  the  result  of  prohibition 
in  the  Northwest  where  the  family  man  no  longer  has  the  opportunity  of 
histing  the  cold  ones  over  the  bar  with  friends  to  treat,  and  so  now  takes  his 
family  to  adventure,  comedy,  melodrama,  love  and  current  events  as  shown 
on  the  screen.  Moving  picture  theater  managers  will  almost  invariably  in- 
form the  inquirer  that  the  people  demand  good  pictures  and  patronize  them 
better  now  than  before  the  bars  were  closed.  So  again  it  is  mother  and  the 
little  fellows  that  find  a  friend  in  the  new  prohibition  order  when  pa  puts 
money  enough  under  the  rod  of  the  picture  house  ticket  window  for  himself 
and  ma  and  all  the  kids. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  view  the  influence  of  prohibition  on  vice  in  the 
Northwest.  It  was  in  some  of  the  mining  camps  where  the  last  stands  of  the 
old  segregated  vice  sections  operated  as  original  with  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
known  as  cribs.  Wallace,  Idaho,  the  metropolis  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  hung 
on  to  its  vice  element  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  northwest  town. 
But  prohibition  swept  Idaho.  Vice  is  related  irrevocably  with  the  saloon. 
When  the  Idaho  law  got  into  the  hands  of  determined  officers,  liquor  became 
a  scarce  commodity.  With  a  failing  liquor  supply,  frequenters  of  the  vice 
district  fell  off.  The  girls  got  disgusted  with  a  dry  town  and  gradually  began 
to  emigrate.  In  the  last  municipal  campaign  in  Wallace  the  issue  was  largely 
anti-gambling  and  anti-vice  district,  with  the  antis  winning.     When  it  came 
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to  enforce  the  winners'  pledges,  the  task  was  easy,  for  already  most  of  the  vice 
element  had  gone.  Idaho  mining  camps  from  old  Hailey,  the  earliest  camp 
from  away  back  in  the  old  silver  days,  up  to  Kellogg,  Wallace  and  into  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  are  without  liquor  and  without  pro- 
tected vice.  Never  were  the  miners  more  content,  more  industrious  or  more 
dependable  than  they  have  been  since  Idaho  went  dry.  It  is  a  significant 
item  of  Coeur  d'Alene's  history  that  the  terrible  labor  war  of  years  ago  when 
the  "bull  pen"  and  murder  shamed  these  treasure  mountains,  the  trouble  was 
started  by  drink  crazed  men  who  got  the  better  elements  involved  beyond 
their  power  of  self-extraction. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene's  miners  have  developed  a  peculiar  habit.  In  in- 
creasing numbers,  those  who  have  families  are  sending  their  children  out  to 
schools.  Since  the  dry  order  has  prevailed  a  marked  increase  is  noted  in 
this  respect.  A  visit  to  the  Idaho  State  University  at  Moscow  will  reveal 
many  young  men  and  young  women  in  attendance  whose  homes  are  some- 
where in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

So  the  order  goes.  The  statements  above  are  based  upon  personal  ob- 
servation and  personal  visitation  throughout  this  territory.  These  results 
are  found  in  two  states  where  the  pro-liquor  agencies  claimed  that  prohibi- 
tion was  an  impossibility.  Not  only  have  these  results  disproved  every  state- 
ment of  the  liquor  interests  but  another  wholesome  improvement  is  noted  in 
the  life  of  these  two  commonwealths.  It  happens  that  they  are  both  equal 
suffrage  states.  When  they  stopped  making  up  political  slates  in  the  back 
rooms  of  saloons  and  studied  the  problems  of  government  within  the  family 
circle,  the  men  and  women  together  outlawed  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  en- 
tirely and  with  it  put  out  of  commission  the  slimy  politicians  who  polluted 
decent  government.  The  standard  of  state  politics  has  been  so  raised  that 
men  of  statesmanship  abilities  only  have  any  hope  of  selection  into  capacities 

of  public  trust. 

*  *  * 

Democracy  is  something  deeper  than  liberty.  It  is  responsibility.  The  en- 
tirely free  nations  are  the  nations  wholly  responsible  to  righteousness — not  to 
liberty,  which  might  be  the  liberty  to  stand  aside  doubting  in  an  abject  spirit 
while  the  right  was  crucified. 

The  one  thing  that  keeps  civilization  from  a  return  to  barbarism  is  its  serv- 
ice (and  blood,  if  it  need  be)  of  the  kingdom  of  a  righteousness  historic  and 
eternal. 

The  more  sound  a  democracy  is  the  more  it  must  find  its  strength  in  all  that 
makes  such  a  word  as  righteousness  kindling  and  the  thing  itself  supreme.  .    .    . 

The  same  passion  of  righteousness  that  both  kindles  nations  and  quells  them 
must  come  to  rule  also  the  relations,  within  each  nation,  of  soul  and  soul,  and  of 
class  and  class,  ere  we  reaiiy  have  a  better  world. — Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  in  "The 
Roots  of  a  World  Commonwealth." 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON 

By   EDITH    M.   WILLS 

Associate   Editor 

The  friends  of  the  saloon  make  a  great  point  of  its  necessity  as  a  part  of  our 
social  life,  claiming  that  it  is  the  poor  man's  club  and  supplies  a  real  need  in  the 
community,  and  many  social  workers  are  concerning  themselves  with  the  question 
of  whether  there  are  any  substitutes  capable  of  replacing  the  saloon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  desire  for  drink  is 
not  a  natural  but  an  acquired  taste.  It  is  not  a  natural  appetite  but  is  mainly  due 
to  the  same  cause  which  is  given  for  most  weddings — propinquity.  Saloonkeepers 
seeking  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  for  their  own  profit  have  been  shrewd  enough  to 
appeal  to  some  fundamental  instincts  in  men's  natures  and  thus  secure  much 
greater  consumption  of  their  wares  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Some  careful  investigator  has  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  the  saloon 
thus  uses  normal  human  needs  and  desires  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  custom. 

The  saloon  furnishes  certain  utilities  such  as  toilets  and  lavatories,  the  re- 
turns from  baseball  and  athletic  meets,  etc.  It  furnishes  refreshments  in  the  form 
of  food  as  well  as  drink  and  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  social  instincts  of  men 
by  furnishing  a  place  where  they  may  go  as  they  are  and  meet  their  fellows  on 
terms  of  equality. 

All  these  are  real  needs,  but  they  can  be  furnished  in  better  and  harmless 
ways. 

With  regard  to  the  utilities,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  each  municipality  to  pro- 
vide for  these  physical  necessities  of  all  its  people,  both  men  and  women.  Work- 
men and  others  should  not  be  compelled  to  travel  comparatively  long  distances  to 
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reach  public  convenience  stations  with  the  only  alternative  of  the  saloon  where, 
of  course,  they  feel  obliged  to  buy  one  drink  at  least.  The  plan  recommended, 
for  example,  by  the  Chicago  Young  People's  Civic  League,  that  the  churches  and 
other  organized  bodies  work  for  a  sufficient  number  of  public  lavatories  and  con- 
venience stations  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs,  should  be  followed  until  every  city 
and  town  is  provided  with  these  necessities  of  normal  life.  The  barber  shops  and 
fruit  stores  and  other  widely  disseminated  small  business  places  might  very  well, 
to  their  advantage  and  the  profit  of  their  patrons,  furnish  the  news  regarding  the 
sports  which  appeal  to  the  men.  Of  course,  the  bulletins  outside  of  the  news- 
paper offices  furnish  these  items  to  a  large  number  of  persons  who  come  in  their 
vicinity,  but  barber  shops  and  the  like  being  found  in  every  part  of  the  city  are 
able  to  reach  every  man  who  is  interested  and  desires  the  information. 

CANTEEN  SERVICE 

The  refreshment  feature  is  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  primary  one  since 
alcoholic  liquors  are  not  normally  required.  Men  undoubtedly  visit  saloons  when 
thirsty  who  do  not  care  for  alcoholics  at  all  because  they  are  unable  easily  to  get 
cool,  fresh  water.  Certainly,  each  community  should  furnish  its  citizens  plenty 
of  places  where  they  can  secure  such  water  at  hygienic  fountains.  The  drug 
stores,  spas,  etc.,  are  already  doing  much  to  supply  at  moderate  prices  various 
delicious  and  cool  drinks  in  summer,  and  hot  coffee  and  malted  milk,  bouillon  and 
other  nourishing  drinks  in  the  winter.  Were  the  saloons  dispossessed,  the  present 
non-alcoholic  beverage  places  would  be  able  to  do  a  much  larger  business,  many 
new  places  would  be  established  and  supported,  and  the  demand  for  harmless 
beverages  would  be  sufficiently  increased  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  prices  than  now  prevail. 

The  beverage  question  in  the  past  has  been  only  a  part  of  the  question  in  the 
saloon,  for  many  saloons  have  furnished  cheap  lunches,  often  of  fairly  good  food, 
at  very  moderate  prices,  perhaps  even  giving  sandwiches  with  each  drink  sold,  so 
that  it  has  been  said  that  a  poor  workingman  could  for  the  price  of  a  beer  get 
both  food  and  refreshment  and  perhaps  at  a  less  price  than  he  was  able  to  secure 
it  elsewhere.  Of  course  the  saloonkeeper  has  furnished  this  food  as  a  part  of  his 
business  scheme  for  securing  new  customers,  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  pur- 
chased by  the  old  customers  the  profits  from  the  augmented  sales  not  only  covered 
the  cost  of  this  food  but  brought  in  very  large  returns. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  habit-forming  power  of 
alcohol  is  such  that,  as  the  saloonkeeper  well  understands,  the  young  man  who>  can 
be  persuaded  to  drink  occasionally  will  presently  drink  regularly,  and  possibly 
eventually  will  drink  heavily,  with  the  result  that  even  in  the  more  moderate 
stages  of  drinking  the  money  that  ought  to  be,  and  might  otherwise  be,  spent  for 
nourishing  food  is  drained  away.  Were  the  saloon  removed,  the  man  would  have 
money  with  which  to  buy  more  and  better  food  than  he  secures  through  the  saloon. 
It  was  found  in  Denver  and  other  cities  that  after  the  saloons  were  abolished  a 
number  of  cheap  eating  places  very  soon  were  obliged  either  to  close  their  doors 
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altogether  or  to  furnish  a  better  class  of  meals  because  men  now  had  money  enough 
to  buy  good,  wholesome  food. 

It  might  also  be  suggested  that  where  the  money  is  not  spent  in  the  saloons  it 
is  carried  home  so  that  the  housewife  is  able  not  only  to  provide  more  ample  but 
better  food  for  her  husband  and  children. 

RECREATIONAL  ATTRACTIONS 

The  sociability  and  amusement  features  doubtless  constitute  the  strongest 
drawing  card  of  the  saloon.  Men  are  gregarious  animals.  They  love  to  discuss 
family  affairs,  working  conditions,  politics  and  maybe  religion,  and  a  discussion 
means  that  at  least  two  or  more  must  meet  in  order  that  these  interesting  con- 
versations may  occur.  Furthermore,  men  like  to  meet  on  an  equal  footing  and 
to  feel  at  home  in  whatever  habiliments  are  most  comfortable  and  available.  In 
the  saloon,  men  may  come  in  their  working  clothes  or  in  their  Sunday  best,  and 
the  payment  for  a  drink  puts  them  all  on  a  level — and  that,  unfortunately,  is  fre- 
quently an  undesirable  level. 

Since  these  features  are  fundamental  to  social  life  they  must,  of  course,  be 
furnished  elsewhere,  a  matter  not  so  difficult  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  as 
the  suppression  of  thousands  of  saloons  in  various  states  has  certainly  proved. 

The  first  and  greatest  substitute  for  the  saloon  must  always  be  the  home.  If 
it  be  urged  that  the  poor  man  cannot  find  entertainment  in  his  home  because  it  is 
sordid,  overcrowded,  unhappy,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
be  as  comfortable  in  his  home  during  the  evening  hours  as  his  wife  and  children 
during  the  entire  day  and  evening.  But  the  reason  why  so  many  homes  are  sordid 
and  crowded  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  enjoying  the  amusements  of  "the 
poor  man's  club"  so  much  money  has  been  drained  away  from  the  family  excheq- 
uer that  the  homes  could  be  nothing  else.  Investigations  made  by  the  Roosevelt 
Homes  Commission  and  by  several  other  investigators  have  shown  that  on  the 
average  in  a  large  number  of  homes  studied  the  amount  of  money  said  to-  be  spent 
for  liquor  and  tobacco  was  sufficient  to  add  at  least  one  room  to  the  homes  admit- 
tedly overcrowded.  It  may  be  said  that  in  densely  populated  communities  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  the  other  room  even  if  the  money  were  available,  but  that 
would  be  true  of  scarcely  any  other  city  than  New  York,  and  even  in  New  York 
with  the  rapid  transit  now  afforded  by  subway  lines  it  would  be  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  workmen  to  own  or  to  rent  far  more  comfortable  homes  in  suburban 
districts.  There  is  certainly  a  great  tedency  to  do  so  wherever  the  drink  habit  is 
put  away. 

THE  REACTION   ON   THE   HOMES 

Social  workers  can  testify  that  whenever  drinking  men  stop  drinking  one  of 
the  first  things  they  do  is  to  move  their  families  into  better  homes,  and  not  infre- 
quently they  are  able  to  purchase  homes  for  themselves.  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  city 
long  dry,  is  veritably  a  city  of  workingmen's  homes.  The  records  of  Natick, 
Mass.,  showed  that  in  less  than  five  years  of  a  continued  no-license  regime  there 
were  several  hundred  new  taxpayers  without  any  special  change  in  the  city  other 
than  the  abolition  of  the  saloons.     The  case  of  one  workman  in  one  of  our  large 
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cities  is  fairly  typical  of  what  might  happen  in  thousands  of  cases  were  prohibition 
to  prevail.  This  man  was  an  American  workman  earning  about  sixteen  dollars  a 
week,  out  of  which  he  supported  himself,  wife  and  two  children.  Fortunately 
he  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  an  alcohol-caused  sickness  or  accident,  but  he  had 
reached  a  point  where  he  was  spending  seven  dollars  weekly  for  drink  out  of  his 
limited  pay  envelope.  Coming  under  the  influence  of  a  temperance  society,  he 
signed  the  pledge,  and  although  considerably  tempted,  found  it  possible  to  remain 
sober.  Quite  soon  he  was  inviting  his  friends  to  notice  his  own  better  clothing 
and  to  visit  his  home  now  in  a  better  location,  in  which  he  proudly  displayed  his 
happy,  better-clothed  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  the  new  parlor  carpet  and 
other  attractive  home  furnishings.  Within  four  years  from  the  time  he  rid  him- 
self of  the  incubus  of  drink  he  established  his  credit  and  had  accumulated  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  buy,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  pay  for  a 
home  of  his  own. 

But,  says  the  objector,  even  if  he  has  his  own  home  he  does  not  wish  to  stay 
in  it.  The  experience  of  the  Denver  Gas  Company  furnishes  a  very  unexpected 
and  interesting  answer  to  this  question.  During  the  prohibition  campaign  the 
officials  of  the  company  honestly  believed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  saloons 
used  so  much  electricity  and  gas  their  business  would  be  seriously  curtailed  if 
prohibition  prevailed;  in  a  very  short  time,  however,  they  were  amazed  to  see 
their  business  not  decreasing  but  increasing.  Their  explanation  was  that  men 
who  had  formerly  been  spending  much  time  in  the  saloons  were  probably  now 
staying  at  home  evenings  with  their  families  where  they  read  and  otherwise 
amused  themselves  in  the  glow  of  the  lights  they  had  not  formerly  been  able  to 
buy.  Perhaps  they  were  already  using  the  extra  room,  the  rental  of  which  used 
to  be  consumed  in  drink,  as  a  place  of  discussion  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  duties  of  rulers. 

CLUB   HOUSES 

But  groups  of  men  whether  those  interested  in  music,  science  or  mechanics 
or  those  having  similar  interests  because  of  race  or  creed,  still  desire  and  should 
have  places  for  man-to-man  or  for  public  discussion,  in  a  word,  clubs  where  they 
may  meet  on  a  level  and  instruct,  entertain  and  amuse  each  other.  In  various 
places  in  Europe,  the  workmen  themselves  have  used  some  of  the  money  formerly 
spent  for  drink  in  building  clubhouses  for  themselves.  In  some  of  our  western 
states,  labor  unions  which  for  years  had  found  it  impossible  under  the  license 
regime  to  build  their  own  labor  temples,  were  able  within  a  year  or  two  to  accom- 
plish this  splendid  result.  In  some  cases  they  might,  if  they  wished,  without  doing 
any  injustice  to  the  truth,  has  placed  signs  on  the  front:  "Erected  as  a  monument 
to  the  decease  of  John  Barleycorn  in  this  community."  Of  course,  these  club- 
houses erected  by  the  men  themselves  represented  special  values  and  will  be  spe- 
cially prized  by  their  joint  owners. 

In  many  cities  there  are  churches  which  furnish  facilities  for  games  and  other 
3ccial  features.  It  is  almost  trite  to  point  out  that  for  many  years  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  been  furnishing  all  sorts  of  opportunities  at  very  nominal  rates.    Various  so- 
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cieties  and  lodges  also  provide  considerable  harmless  and  even  valuable  opportu- 
nities for  association  and  recreation. 

The  community  has  a  responsibility  in  furnishing  public  meeting  places  for 
its  citizens.  Its  people  pay  taxes  to  support  everything  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  reasonable  and  desirable  community  well-being,  and  certainly  physical  devel- 
opment, entertainment  and  education  of  its  citizens  are  among  the  interests  of  the 
well-ordered  community.  New  York  City  has  realized  something  of  this  for  some 
time  and  has  provided  municipal  band  concerts  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  which 
were  largely  attended  and  greatly  appreciated  by  all  classes  and  particularly  by 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  for  whose  benefit  the  saloon  social  club  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  The  city  also  furnished,  as  have  many  other  cities,  interesting  and 
attractive  free  lecture  courses,  and  these  cover  so  wide  a  field  that  men,  women 
and  children  of  all  sorts  are  entertained  and  helped. 

Chicago  has  recently  installed  municipal  clubhouses  in  its  parks,  a  step  which 
ought  to  be  followed  by  every  city  in  the  United  States.  She  has  for  a  long  time 
made  her  parks  public  playgrounds  where  even  the  grass  is  not  too  good  to  be 
used  and  whole  sections  are  set  apart  for  tennis  and  other  attractive  sports. 

In  her  great  auditorium  Denver  has  made  large  provision  for  community  rec- 
reation, including  free  community  dances,  Christmas  trees,  concerts,  moving  pic- 
tures, theatricals,  baseball  and  election  news,  animal,  flower,  fruit  and  pure  food 
shows,  revival  meetings  and  a  splendid  pipe  organ  with  a  famous  municipal  organ- 
ist, etc. 

WIDER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSES 

But  the  schoolhouse  and  the  halls  of  municipal  buildings  could  be  used  for  club 
purposes  to  an  extent  hardly  yet  dreamed  of.  These  great  educational  and  civic 
plants  have  cost  the  taxpayers  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  yet  they  are  used 
only  a  few  hours  out  of  the  week.  In  school  buildings  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  school  books  or  equipment  of  the  schoolrooms  are  injured  or  the  school  work 
hindered,  but  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  safeguard  these  in 
such  schoolrooms  as  were  needed  for  community  purposes. 

If  the  complaint  were  made  by  the  school  officials  that  the  rooms  when  so 
used  are  not  fit  for  school  occupancy  the  next  day,  that  the  janitors  are  unable  to 
put  them  in  condition,  let  the  answer  be  that  if  the  janitors  employed  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  rooms  in  proper  condition  when  used  by  the  "boys  grown 
tall"  of  a  community,  then  let  them  have  more  helpers  paid  with  the  money  those 
men  have  contributed  through  regular  tax  channels.  Let  the  school  halls  be  used 
for  all  sorts  of  proper  amusements.  Here  let  our  various  racial  groups  meet  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  native  customs  and  for  acquaintance  with  American  man- 
ners and  ideals.  Let  the  city  furnish  a  suitable  staff  of  matrons  who  as  city 
mothers  may  oversee  community  dances  under  strictly  proper  but  not  unneces- 
sarily oppressive  supervision. 

And  here  let  labor  unions  and  all  sorts  of  properly  conducted  societies  whose 
aims  look  toward  the  development  of  a  better,  happier  and  more  efficient  com- 
munity life  have  the  free  use  of  these  rooms  as  meeting  places. 
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Here  let  the  city  also  show  a  great  variety  of  unobjectionable  moving  pictures 
selected  with  a  view  to  amusing  and  instructing  the  various  classes  of  persons 
who  would  naturally  be  served,  for  is  it  not  better  and  at  least  as  much  the  duty 
of  a  community  to  provide  recreational  features  for  its  people  as  it  is  to  punish 
them  in  penal  institutions  after,  and  sometimes  because  of  failure  to  make  safe 
provision  of  this  kind?  If  the  money  could  be  saved  which  is  now  being  spent 
for  the  hospital  and  other  medical  treatment  for  children  injured  while  playing  in 
the  streets  or  because  they  could  not  have  even  those  opportunities  for  play,  and 
for  the  men  and  women  behind  the  bars  whose  penal  servitude  grew  out  of  a  lack 
of  sufficient  play  facilities  while  they  were  children,  it  would  doubtless  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  all  reasonable  amusement  features  such  as  have  just  been 
described. 

Finally,  let  us  realize  that  the  beverage  use  of  alcoholic  drink  and  the  insti- 
tution which  exists  to  supply  that  need  constitutes  an  excrescence  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  that  men  may  lead  normal  lives.  Accordingly,  we  shall  not 
need  to  strain  violently  to  supply  a  substitute  for  an  excrescence.  The  saving 
of  money  for  harmless  recreational  features,  the  more  attractive  home  and  the 
provision  for  better  food  in  the  home,  will  take  care  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  formerly  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  saloons.  The  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
social  clubs,  unions  and  other  groups  will  take  care  of  more.  The  municipality 
should  meet  physical  needs  by  furnishing  a  great  abundance  of  cool  drinking 
water  and  of  convenience  stations.  It  should  meet  intellectual  needs  in  its  own 
buildings  and,  if  necessary,  by  erecting  other  buildings  in  which  open  forums, 
lectures  and  moving  pictures  can  be  provided  for  intellectual  needs.  It  should 
see  to  it  that  opportunities  for  properly  supervised  play  for  the  child,  the  youth 
and  the  mature  of  all  classes  of  persons  should  be  amply  met. 

*  *  * 

THE  Y.   M.   C.   A.   SALOON   SUBSTITUTE 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  experience  has  suggested  a  possibility  of  a  development 
ment  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  saloon  for  those 
who  in  the  readjustments  that  take  place  after  its  abolition  will  still  fail  to  find  in 
the  home  or  other  existing  institutions  some  of  the  conveniences  or  privileges 
which  the  saloon  afforded. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commission  on  "Ungrasped  and  Undeveloped  Opportuni- 
ties Among  Industrial  Workers."  in  its  report  to  a  conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
officials  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  7-1 1,  contributed  some  pertinent  suggestions 
on  this  point.  Discussing  the  question  of  the  type  and  location  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings,  the  commission  concludes  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  serving 
workers,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  branch  buildings,  "put- 
ting up  temporary  but  substantial  buildings  wherever  necessary,  which  will  be 
improvements  of  the  present  army  'huts.'  " 

The  report  continues : 

Among  the  features  to  be  considered,  in  smaller  cities  especially,  are : 

a.  Location.  Accessible  without  car  fares,  not  the  aristocratic  residence  sec- 
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tion — rather  where  the  needs  are  greatest,  perhaps  where  the  saloon  and  com- 
mercialized amusements  are. 

b.  Size.  Very  few  associations  have  been  too  large.  Certain  features  have 
been  out  of  proportion. 

c.  Style.  Not  the  memorial  type,  with  marble  columns  and  many  decorations 
commemorating  a  generous  individual  or  the  community  gift — with  a  correspond- 
ing high  cost  for  upkeep — but  a  plant  built  for  production :  good  to  look  upon  and 
possible  of  maintenance  with  the  resources  available.  No  economy  in  quality  or 
utility  features ;  some  economy  in  the  decorative  and  much  economy  in  luxuries. 
Not  so  fine  as  to  unfit  young  men  for  living  in  modest  homes  and  dormitories ;  not 
so  attractive  as  to  lead  them  to  delay  wanting  homes  of  their  own.  The  test  of 
the  style  should  be  appropriateness  and  reasonableness. 

d.  Equipment.  The  social  and  recreative  department  should  be  prominent 
and  large  and  include  all  games  involving  activity,  such  as  billiards,  bowling, 
quoits,  etc.  A  soda  fountain  and  light  refreshment  counter  aids  sociability  and  is 
generally  appreciated  by  the  men  if  properly  conducted.  Smoking  should  be  al- 
lowed in  this  department,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  patronage,  a  barber  chair  or 
two  will  be  an  attraction.  In  furnishings  and  decorations  the  dainty  effect  and 
expensive  rugs  should  be  avoided.  The  color  scheme  should  be  of  quiet 
and  non-soil  colors.  The  dining  room  of  the  Chicago  Men's  Hotel,  with  its  bare 
tapestry  brick  walls,  trimmed  in  green  terra  cotta,  and  its  brown  tile  floors,  is  a 
delight  to  the  artist,  a  comfort  to  the  industrial  man,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  at- 
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tractive  for  the  secretary.  Lounging  facilities  should  be  ample  with  plenty  of 
large  chairs,  leather  cushions,  etc. 

Attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  more  standard  branch  buildings  but  also 
to  the  need  for  Association  centers,  which  might  become  substitutes  for  the  saloon 
to  a  degree  not  possible  in  the  regular  city  association  buildings.  Obviously, 
substitution  for  the  saloon  cannot  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  central 
association  building  alone.  Neither  can  the  churches  meet  this  situation  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  opening  their  church  halls  and  vestries.  If  the  social  needs 
now  provided  for  by  the  saloons  are  to  be  met,  places  must  be  opened  that  will 
afford  former  patrons  of  saloons  more  of  the  features  that  have  appealed  to  them 
in  the  saloon. 

To  find  out  what  these  features  are,  experiments  must  be  conducted.  Ex- 
periences of  the  Association  in  railroad  and  industrial  territory  both  wet  and  dry 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  That  the  Association  can  establish  and  conduct  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  work  either  permanent  or  temporary  centers  which  to  a  considerable  extent 
will  substitute  for  the  saloon.  Such  a  substitute  for  the  saloon  should  make  pos- 
sible some  or  all  of  the  following : 

a.  Democratic  conditions — as  little  restraint  and  as  much  self-expression  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

b.  Low  costs,  rooms,  refreshments  and  privileges  adapted  to  economic  level 
of  the  men  and  community. 

c-  Recreation — billiards,  bowling,  etc. 

d.  Creature  comforts — the  physical  needs. 

e.  Sociability — congenial  atmosphere. 

f.  Intellectual  stimulus — freedom  of  discussion. 

g.  Employment  features. 

h.  In  every  place  there  should  be  the  kind  of  contacts  that  will  develop 
Christian  character  through  definite  Christian  leadership  and  contagious  person- 
ality. 

(2)  It  should  minister  primarily  to  men  as  individuals,  but  to  some  extent 
at  least  it  should  also  be  a  community  center. 

(3)  Its  program  should  be  appropriate  to  the  race,  occupations  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  located.  Arrangements  of  the  in- 
terior should  be  as  appropriate  as  that  of  the  usual  saloon — soft  drinks,  food 
counters,  newspapers,  games,  music,  pool,  billiards,  comfort  stations,  etc.  Pos- 
sibly tobacco  should  be  sold. 

(4)  The  location  should  be  determined  by  practically  the  same  factors  as 
enter  into  the  locating  of  a  saloon  or  a  cigar  store. 

(5)  The  management  should  vest  in  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association.  This  committee  could  be  dominated  locally  or  by 
the  industrial  committee  if  desired.  A  secretary  should  be  employed.  He  may 
be  selected  by  the  industrial  committee,  but  should  be  employed  by  the  board. 
The  management  should  not  be  too  much. in  evidence- 

(6)  The  name.    If  there  are  centers  where  the  Association  name  would  be 
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a  bar  to  usefulness  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the  Association  is  and 
does,  the  omission  of  the  name  may  be  considered.  This  might  apply  to  communi- 
ties of  foreign-born  people.  Just  as  in  New  York,  the  Young  Men's  Institute, 
and  in  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  the  Welfare  Club,  are  names  used  for  the  branches 
established  in  certain  foreign  sections.  But  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  while  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  name  may  be  omitted,  it  will  be  best  as  a  rule  to  use  at  least  some 
modified  form  of  the  Association's  name.  In  any  case,  the  name  should  stand 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

(7)  The  "substitute"  should  yield  a  revenue  from  its  commercial  features 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  work  self-supporting  locally.  This  should 
depend,  however,  upon  the  amount  of  Association  service  which  should  be  added 
to  the  commercial  features  in  order  to  get  results  in  character  making,  which  is 
the  prime  objective.  Therefore  it  would  be  for  the  committee  and  the  directors 
to  determine  the  financial  basis.  For  the  initial  experiments  it  would  seem  wise 
to  have  the  premises  and  secretary's  salary  underwritten  for  two  years  so  as  to 
afford  a  safe  basis  for  demonstrating  the  value  of  activities  which  may  not  pro- 
duce revenue.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  many  communities  there 
will  be  no  saloon  to  compete  with  us,  but  this  fact  adds  to  our  responsibilities  to 
provide  real  substitutes. 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS    IN    MORAL    HOUSE    CLEANING 

U"]\  TORE  than  75  'red-light'  districts  have  been  closed  since  the  beginning  of 
1V-L  the  war,"  according  to  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  in  Health  News,  New  York 
(April,  1918).  "There  is  today  not  a  single  segregated  district  within  five  miles 
of  any  cantonment,  military  camp  or  naval  station  where  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  soldiers  or  sailors  are  training." 

Clandestine  prostitution  and  the  automobile  agency  are  also  attacked: 

"A  recent  regulation  of  the  War  Department  expressly  prohibits  'the  direct- 
ing, taking  or  transporting,  or  offering  to  take  or  transport,'  persons  to  houses  of 
ill-fame — a  re-wording  of  earlier  regulations  to  cover  the  quickly  spreading  auto- 
mobile nuisance,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  chauffeurs,  bell  boys,  porters  and 
others  who  figure  in  this  undesirable  complex." 

Much  of  the  progress  is  due  to  the  educational  work  conducted  by  the  gov- 
ernment : 

"Few  men  seem  to  realize  that  in  accepting  them  for  foreign  service  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  double  responsibility:  First,  to  make  them  a  necessary  part  of  a 
perfect  fighting  machine ;  second,  to  return  them  to  civil  life,  to  their  families,  in 
as  good  if  not  better  condition  than  when  they  entered  the  service.  .    .   . 

"The  prominence  of  venereal  diseases  as  a  health  problem  had  not  been  ade- 
quately recognized  until  the  war.  When  it  was  learned  that  in  three  months  last 
fall  21,000  or  more  new  cases  of  venereal  disease  were  found  among  the  men 
coming  to  camp  direct  from  civil  communities,  attention  was  focused  upon  civilian 
communities.     Responsibility  is  now  being  assumed  by  departments  on  health — 
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they  are  the  logical,  recognized  agencies  for  protecting  the  community  as  a  whole 
from  infectious  disease.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  recognized  by  eighteen  states, 
since  California  took  the  lead  in  1910  by  including  venereal  disease  among  the  list 
of  diseases  which  were  dangerous,  communicable  and  therefore  reportable;  and 
by  six  other  states  which,  since  America  entered  the  war,  have  passed  laws  or 
regulations  to  the  same  end.  Seven  states  have  created  special  bureaus  of  ven- 
ereal disease  in  their  health  departments  within  a  few  years — three  within  the 
past. 

"Every  large  military  and  naval  establishment  has  a  special  officer  assigned 
to  it  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  legal  and  medical  regulations  in  his  particular 
locality  are  scrupulously  obeyed.  Often  the  officer  uncovers  immoral  conditions 
and  an  apathetic  public  in  a  particular  vicinity.  The  section  is  notified  and  an 
immediate  campaign  of  education  is  inaugurated.  The  leading  citizens  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  status  of  their  local  affairs  and  asked  to  correct  them.  Com- 
munity after  community  has  begun  to  take  up  a  work  that  previously  had  been 
prudishly  neglected.  New  health  laws  have  been  drawn  up  and  passed  in  many 
states. 

"The  war  has  proven  that  it  is  vital  to  national  defense  to  combat  prostitution 
and  venereal  diseases,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
what  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country  is  also  vital  in  the  defense  of  the 
home.  It  has  revealed  with  appalling  plainness  the  extent  of  venereal  disease  in- 
fection in  civil  life.  The  remedy  for  these  conditions  lies  to  no  small  extent  in 
the  hands  of  the  women  of  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  response  will 
be  both  spontaneous  and  whole-hearted. 

"The  way  is  open  to  conquer  the  greatest  of  all  scourges,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  constructive  and  a  permanent  work." 

*  *  * 

THE  GOVERNMENTAL  OBJECT  LESSON 

THE  American  government  is  showing  the  civil  authorities  how  the  two  great 
twin  evils  of  society  can  be  practically  abolished. 

By  removing  the  accessibility  of  liquor  and  prostitution  at  Camps  Gordon 
and  McPherson  in  the  South,  drunkenness  among  the  soldiers  has  been  held  at 
six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  and  new  cases  of  venereal  diseases  at  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  figures  which  few  if  any  civic  populations  can  equal. 

*  *  * 

A  porter  at  King's  Cross  Station,  London,  noticed  an  old  Scotchman  who  seemed  in 
trouble.  He  asked  him :  "What  is  the  matter?"  "Mon,"  he  replied,  "on  ma  journey  I  lost 
ma  luggage."  "Dear  me,"  said  the  porter,  "that's  too  bad!  How  did  it  happen?" 
"Aweel,"  replied  the  Aberdonian,  "the  cork  cam'  oot." 

*  *  * 

"£oing  to  France?"  asked  a  traveling  man  at  a  station  of  a  negro  soldier. 
"No,  sah!     I'se  not  going  to  France,"  replied  the  dusky  soldier.     "I'se  goin'  to  Berlin, 
but  I  may  stop  in  France  for  a  short  time  on  de  way."— The  New  York  Telegram. 
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WHERE  MEDICAL  OPINION  NOW   STANDS 

THERE  have  been  many  important  medical  declarations  concerning 
alcohol,  some  individual,  some  collective.  In  fact  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  has  been  given  us  by 
the  medical  profession.  For  a  long  time,  however,  there  was  a  tendency 
among  the  main  body  of  the  physicians,  apart  from  the  special  investigators, 
to  explain  away  the  more  significant  findings  and  retain  some  justification  for 
moderate  drinking. 

But  the  advance  toward  the  position  Sir  Victor  Horsley  took  eighteen 
years  ago,  that  there  was  a  scientific  basis  for  total'  abstinence,  has  been 
steady,  if  gradual.  In  this  advance  leaders  in  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  taken  a  prominent  part.  The  resolutions  last  year  destroying  the 
strong  hold  alcohol  has  had  as  a  medicine,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo,  who  was  president  of  the  great  organization  last  year,  are  among  the 
most  important  expressions  of  medical  opinion  in  opposition  to  alcoholic 
beverages. 

But  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  this  year  the  climax  was 
reached. 

Before  a  great  audience  in  which,  besides  the  representatives  of  more 
than  81,000  physician  members  of  the  Association,  were  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Army,  Gen.  Gorgas,  and  of  the  Navy,  Gen.  Braisted,  titled  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers  and  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  incom- 
ing president,  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  urged  the  medical  profession  to  join  in 
a  national  effort  to  eliminate  drink. 

His  remarks  on  this  subject  and  on  venereal  diseases  which  immediately 
preceded  them  should  be  preserved  in  the  literature  on  alcohol  as  a  milestone 
showing  the  stage  to  which  this  great  social  reform  has  progressed. 
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THE  VENEREAL  PROBLEM 
"Strikingly  successful  has  been  the  handling  of  the  venereal  problem," 
said  Dr.  Bevan.  "A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  venereal 
disease  is  only  about  half  as  frequent  in  men  after  they  enter  the  army  as  in 
similar  groups  of  individuals  in  civil  life.  Certainly  no  army  has  ever  been 
mobilized  which  has  been  as  clean  morally  and  free  from  venereal  disease 
as  the  present  American  Army.  Associated  with  this  fact  and  responsible  in 
large  part  for  the  splendid  showing  made  is  the  elimination  in  large  part  of 
drink  from  the  Army.  Certainly  no  army  has  ever  been  mobilized  that  has 
been  so  free  from  drinking  as  the  American  Army.  It  was  fortunate  that 
our  mobilization  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  amount  of  drinking  in  this 
country  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and  at  a  time  when  most  of  our  states  were 
going  on  a  prohibition  basis.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  this  purpose  to  prevent 
drinking  in  army  posts  and  in  territory  immediately  contiguous  to  them. 
This  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  drinking  and  prohibition 
as  a  purely  medical  problem. 

NECESSITY  OF  ELIMINATING  DRINK 
"As  we  analyze  the  facts  in  a  scientific  and  medical  way  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  injurious  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  both  the  physical  and 
the  mental  well-being  of  our  population.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  single  factor  that  we  can  control  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
of  the  nation  would  be  the  elimination  of  alcoholic  drink. 

"In  the  slow  evolution  of  civilization,  many  great  wrongs  persisted  for 
centuries  because  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that  they  were 
accepted  as  matters  of  course.  They  became  so  intrenched  that  it  required 
either  centuries  of  education  or  a  revolution  to  extirpate  or  right  them. 
Great  epidemics  and  plagues  were  accepted  as  inevitable  and  as  visitations  of 
God.  Government  by  autocratic  power  and  divine  right  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed  has  been  tolerated.  Slavery  with  its  horrors  was  defended. 
The  unequal  rights  of  women  went  unquestioned.  Among  these  great 
wrongs  too  long  tolerated,  none  has  done  more  injury  to  mankind  than  drink. 
Events  now  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  convulsions  of  a  world  war.  Women 
have  demanded  and  will  obtain,  as  they  deserve  the  world  over,  their  equal 
rights.  The  course  of  events  is  writing  the  death  warrant  of  autocracy  and 
rule  by  divine  right;  and  science  and  education  should  eliminate  not  only 
the  plagues  and  epidemics  but  also  the  curse  of  drink  from  the  world. 

"I  want  to  plead  for  the  united  action  of  the  organized  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  country  to  secure  protection  by  law  against  the  injury  that  drink 
is  doing  to  our  people,  not  as  a  political  measure,  but  as  the  most  important 
public  health  measure  that  could  be  secured.  In  this  crisis  when  we  and 
ou*  allies  are  fighting  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  humanity  and  civil- 
ization, we  must  organize  the  entire  nation  in  the  most  efficient  possible  way, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  eliminating  drink.  Each  member  of  the 
medical  profession  as  an  individual,  each  county  medical  society,  each  state 
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medical  society  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  propaganda  against  drink, 

and  secure  national  prohibition,  not  years  from  now  but  now  when  it  is  so 

badly  needed  and  will  accomplish  so  much  good,  not  only  for  our  boys  in 

khaki  and  in  blue,  but  for  the  nation  in  arms.     And  when  it  has  once  been 

done  away  with,  it  could  no  more  be  resurrected  after  the  war  than  could  be 

slavery." 

*  *  * 

A   REVIEW   OF  ALCOHOL   SCIENCE   TO   DATE 

By  EMMA  L.  TRANSEAU 

IN  the  fall  of  1916  the  British  Control  Board  for  the  Liquor  Traffic  de- 
cided that  their  duties  called  for  certain  definite  information  concerning 
the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  and  they  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  it  for  then].  This  committee  is  composed  of  two  pharmacol- 
ogists, one  physiologist,  one  pathologist,  one  reader  in  mental  philosophy, 
one  superintendent  of  an  insane  asylum.,  a  statistician  connected  with  the 
Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Lord  D'Abernon,  chairman  of  the  Central  Control 
Board. 

Before  beginning  new  investigations  in  subjects  on  which  their  believed 
present  knowledge  is  considered  insufficient,  the  committee  concluded  "to 
draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  position  of  knowledge."  The  result 
is  a  small  book  of  upwards  of  133  pages  containing  such  a  summary,  entitled 
"Alcohol:     Its  Action  on  the  Human  Organism."* 

MENTAL   EFFECTS   OF  ALCOHOL 
Five  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  existing  evidence  concerning  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  bodily  organs  and  functions.     These  in  their  order  are : 
Mental  Effects  of  Alcohol   (Chapter  III)  in  which  the  commfttee  is  led  by 
the  evidence  at  hand  to  conclude  that 

(1)  "Alcohol  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  control  of  the  intellect  and 
the  will  over  the  emotions." 

(2)  The  sense  of  "well-being"  which  alcohol  so  generally  induces  is 
due  partly  to  the  "flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood  that  abolishes  all  sense  of 
chill" ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  due  "to  a  blunting  of  the  sensibility  to  the  small 
aches  and  pains"  and  that  this,  on  the  mental  side  results  from  a  blunting  of 
higher  mental  faculties  (page  31). 

(3)  The  appearance  of  excitement  in  the  drinker  when  he  has  social 
accompaniment  to  his  drinking  is  due  to  the  blunting  of  self-criticism,  the 
highest  and  latest  developed  of  all  the  intellectual  functions,  "and  the  conse- 
quent setting  free  of  the  emotions  and  their  instinctive  impulses  from  its 
habitual  control." 

(4)  "Lack  of  self-control  is  clearly  discernable  in  every  stage  of  alco- 
holic intoxication." 

(5)  Laboratory  researches  support  the  conclusion  that  "direct  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  is,  in  all  stages  and  upon  all  parts  of  the 

*New   York:   Longmans,   Green   &   Co..   60   cents   net. 
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system,  to  depress  or  suspend  its  functions  that  it  is,  in  short,  from  first  to 
last  a  narcotic  drug." 

ALCOHOL  AND  MUSCLE  WORK 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  performance  of  muscular  acts  is  the  subject 
of  Chapter  IV.  Here  the  review  includes  the  Dodge-Benedict  experiments, 
as  well  as  those  of  Rivers  (1907),  Oseretzkowsky  (1901),  Hellsten  (1909), 
Chauveau  (1901),  Durig  (1906),  and  Guillery  (1899),  and  the  conclusion 
reached  is  that  while  a  dose  of  about  2^4  ounces  of  50  per  cent,  whisky  or 
1^4  pints  of  4  per  cent,  beer  in  an  adult  accustomed  to  moderate  use  of  alcohol, 
"exerts  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  performance  by  him  of  a 
muscular  act  of  simple  character  not  demanding  precision,"  for  acts  requiring 
skill,  the  inference  seems  to  be  "that  their  performance  tends  to  be  tem- 
porarily impaired  after  a  dose  of  alcohol  of  even  less  than  40  cubic  centi- 
meters, e.  g.,  30  cubic  centimeters."  The  impairment  is  noted  as  "diminished 
speed  and  nicety  of  the  required  act's  performance."  (Two  ounces — 9  table- 
spoonfuls — of  whisky  or  1  1-3  pints  of  4  per  cent,  beer  would  furnish  the 
smaller  amount.) 

This  is  further  generalized  as  follows :  "It  seems  therefore  permissible 
to  suppose  that  the  greater  the  precisional  delicacy  and  alertness  demanded 
in  a  muscular  act  and  the  greater  its  degree  of  difficulty  the  more  liable  will 
that  act  be  to  show  impairment  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and,  within 
limits,  the  smaller  will  be  the  dose  of  alcohol  which  may  impair  the  act. 

"Reliable  evidence  that  alcohol  improves,  in  normal  circumstances,  the 
efficient  performance  of  any  muscular  act,  unskilled  or  skilled,  seems  to  be  at 
present  altogether  lacking." 

EFFECT   OF  ALCOHOL   ON   DIGESTIVE   ORGANS  AND   PROCESSES 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  Digestion  (Chapter  V)  covers  the  ground  from 
Chittenden's  experiments  (1903)  to  Carlson  (1913)  and  finds  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  taking  alcohol  as  an  "aid  to  digestion."  In  fact  the  old  supposition 
that  alcohol  promotes  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  received  a  quietus  since : 

"The  gastric  juice  which  is  secreted  owing  to  the  action  of  alcohol  is 
not  of  a  normal  kind.  It  contains  the  usual  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
but  very  little  pepsin — the  ferment  which  is  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 
albuminous  substances  by  the  stomach.  In  fact,  all  the  pepsin  which  the 
juice  contains  has  been  merely  washed  out  of  the  cells ;  no  fresh  supply  is 
formed  in  response  to  the  action  of  alcohol.  It  accordingly  follows  that  this 
increased  amount  of  gastric  juice  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  process  of 
digestion." 

On  the  second  benefit  alcohol  has  been  supposed  to  give — increasing  the 
churning  movement  of  the  stomach — the  committee  concludes : 

"So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  gastric  movement  is  increased  by  alcohol  while  some  forms  of 
contraction  are  arrested." 

As  to  the  chemical  processes  of  gastric  or  pancreative  digestion,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  have  no  serious  effect,  good  or 
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bad.     And  they  find  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  "some  of  the  alcoholic  bever- 
ages may  be  more  deleterious  than  others." 

ALCOHOL  NOT  A  STIMULANT 
The  action   of  Alcohol  on   Respiration   and   Circulation   is   reviewed  in 
Chapter  VI,  and  it  is  found  that 

(1)  "Alcohol  in  moderate  doses,  has  no  effect  on  the  respiration  of 
practical  importance,  either  for  its  personal  use  by  normal  persons,  or  for  its 
medicinal  use.  The  only  important  effect  of  alcohol  on  respiration  is  the 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  center  by  large  doses. 

(2)  "No  scientific  ground  has  been  discovered  for  any  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  alcohol  to  practical  value  as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  heart  in  cases 
of  threatened  failure  of  the  beat.  When  it  appears  to  promote  recovery  from 
fainting,  it  probably  acts  simply  by  virtue  of  its  irritant  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  popular  idea  that  it  is  a  stimulant, 
proves  on  examination  to  be  scientifically  untenable." 

BODY  TEMPERATURE  AND  ALCOHOL 
The  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Temperature  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  VII 
and  it  is  found  that  alcohol  accelerates  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  without 
balancing  the  loss  by  increasing  heat  production.  Moreover,  on  exposure  to 
cold  it  weakens  the  action  of  the  heat  regulating  center  so  that  the  protecting 
restriction  of  the  vessels  carrying  blood  to  the  skin  is  relaxed.  "From  the 
point  of  view  of  maintaining  the  deep  temperature,  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  evidently  wholly  bad." 

POISONING  ACTION 

In  discussing  "The  Poison  Action  of  Alcohol"  (Chapter  VIII)  it  is 
shown  that  "while  the  nerve  cells  of  the  habitual  drinker  become  tolerant  to 
the  presence  of  alcohol,  other  body  cells  are  less  able  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it,  with  the  result  that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected, 
if  the  development  of  tolerance  in  the  nervous  system  leads,  as  it  naturally 
tends  to  lead,  to  the  taking  of  larger  doses  of  the  drug.  That  is  why  drink- 
ers who  have,  as  they  would  say,  strong  heads  for  liquor,  and  who  can  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  alcohol  without  becoming  drunk,  are  very  likely  to  suffer 
in  the  long  run  from  some  of  those  bodily  disorders  we  shall  presently  have 
to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  general  health,  the  acquisition  of  tolerance 
really  implies  the  removal  of  a  protective  mechanism ;  it  allows  the  drinker  to 
use  the  drug  in  doses  which  he  could  not  have  taken  if  his  brain  cells  had 
retained  their  normal  power  of  reacting  to  it."     (Page  93.) 

PATHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 

The  various  diseased  conditions  which  chronic  alcoholism  causes  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  briefly  outlined.     Among  them : 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (gastritis)  is  met  with  in  heavy 
drinkers,  especially  those  who  indulge  in  large  quantities  of  spirits.  It  pre- 
cedes and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  disease  (cirrhosis)  of  the 
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liver.  The  chronic  irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach  sets  up  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  which  secrete 
the  gastric  juice;  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  essential  for  digestion  and  the 
prevention  of  bacterial  fermentation,  may  be  completely  absent. 

The  blood  circulating  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  returned  into  the  general  circulation  via  the  portal  vein  of  the  liver,  so  that 
the  blood  of  this  organ  contains  poisons  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
to  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs,  e.  g.  the  kidneys.  The  continuous 
circulation  of  these  poisons  in  the  liver  gives  rise  to  a  prolonged  irritation  of 
the  connective  tissue  supporting  the  portal  vein,  its  branches  and  remote 
ramification  throughout  the  organ.  A  chronic  inflammation  is  thus  brought 
about  in  this  tissue,  accompanied  by  a  degeneration  of  the  intrinsic  cells  of 
the  liver,  which  at  first  is  enlarged.  This  enlargement  in  many  cases  persists 
until  fatal  dropsy  sets  in,  or  more  complete  conversion  of  the  chronic  inflam- 
matory tissue  into  fibrous  tissue  may  eventually  cause  such  a  shrinkage  of  the 
organ,  that  it  becomes  much  smaller  than  natural,  and  its  surface  is  so  irreg- 
ular and  nodular  as  to  be  termed  "hobnailed." 

"In  experiments  on  animals  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  set  up,  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  stomach  of  the 
habitual  drunkard.  And  some  recent  researches  have  shown  that  changes 
in  the  liver  corresponding  to  those  of  cirrhosis  in  man,  can  also  be  produced 
in  animals  by  long-continued  intoxication  with  alcohol. 

Alcoholism  is  given  as  "one  of  the  agencies,"  in  causing  Bright's  disease, 
and  a  cause  of  diminished  resistance  to  microbial  invasion.  "A  slight,  gen- 
eral depressing  influence — a  chill  or  a  local  injury — which  would  have  no 
harmful  effect  upon  a  healthy  individual,  even  if  micro-organisms  are  present, 
because  the  vital  reaction  of  the  living  tissue  would  prevent  a  general  infec- 
tion, may  be  most  dangerous  to  a  chronic  alcoholic." 

Recognition  is  made  of  the  researches  which  tend  to  show  injuries  ex- 
erted by  alcohol  on  the  reproductive  cells. 

"The  state  of  the  reproductive  glands  in  habitual  drunkards  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  two  independent  observers  (Bertholet  and  Weichselbaum)  who 
have  shown  that  a  condition  of  wasting  of  the  testicles  with  absence  or 
scanty  production  of  the  fertilizing  cells  or  spermatozoa,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  male  alcoholics  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  in  the  female, 
alterations  of  a  similar  character  may  be  discovered  in  the  ovaries.  Further, 
it  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  rabbits  that  by  the  continued  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  morbid  changes  can  be  produced  in  the  genital  glands  of 
these  animals  of  the  same  type  as  those  which  have  been  observed  in  human 
beings." 

•"It  has  been  shown  by  Stockard  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  alco- 
hol was  administered  to  guinea  pigs  by  inhalation,  that  the  offspring  of  the 
alcoholized  animals,  in  comparison  with  the  young  of  the  control  animals  of 
the  same  stock,  were  conspicuously  inferior  in  strength  and  vitality,  and  in 
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many  instances  presented  great  abnormalities  of  organization.  These  bad 
effects  were  transmitted  through  several  generations,  and  were,  indeed,  more 
pronounced  in  the  later  generations  than  in  the  immediate  offspring  of  the 
alcoholic  subjects.  An  important  point  brought  out  by  Stockard  is  that  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  intoxication  may  be  manifest  in  the  offspring  even 
when  the  genital  glands  appear  to  be  quite  healthy,  thus  showing  that,  al- 
though there  are  no  visible  structural  changes  in  the  germ  cells,  they  have 
been  modified  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  give  rise  to  defective 
embryos  or  weakened  individuals  who  die  shortly  after  birth. 

"These  observations  and  experiments  would  thus  appear  to  indicate  that 
parental  alcoholism  may  have  a  seriously  detrimental  influence  on  the  stock; 
and  if  the  results  are  confirmed  by  further  investigations,  it  will  be  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  modes  in 
which  intemperance  threatens  the  health  as  well  as  the  being  of  the  com- 
munity. But  in  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  conclusion  it  is 
clearly  desirable  to  suspend  judgment  until  the  work  has  been  controlled  by 
other  inquirers." 

CAUSES   OF  ALCOHOLISM 

In  discussing  the  factors  which  act  as  causes  in  leading  to  chronic  alco- 
holism mention  is  made  of  the  "frequent  recourse"  which  industrial  labor- 
ers make  to  alcoholic  liquors,  when  they  can  get  them,  that  is,  the  effect  of 
accessibility  and  custom. 

The  origin  of  the  craving  is  still  more  emphatically  stated :  "There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  continued  abuse  (?)  of  alcohol  leads  in  many  in- 
stances to  changes  in  the  mental  and  bodily  functions  which  create  a  need 
or  craving  for  alcohol." 

"Alcohol  may  induce  such  a  condition  in  the  drinker  that  its  complete 
and  sudden  withdrawal  will  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  urgent  need,  or  'craving,' 
for  the  drug  which  is  usually  regarded  as,  and  probably  is,  at  least  in  part,  a 
genuine  abstinence  symptom." 

DRINK  AND  LONGEVITY 

The  committee  states  (page  123)  what  it  believes  it  is  "legitimate  to 
conclude"  regarding  the  relation  between  "the  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  longevity,"  thus : 

1.  That  the  death  rate  is  lower  and  the  expectation  of  life  longer  in  the 
section  of  an  insurance  society  admitting  only  total  abstainers  from  alcohol 
than  in  the  section  admitting  those  who  are  not  abstainers  from  alcohol. 

2.  That  the  statistics  of  mortality  are  more  favorable  for  abstainers  than 
are  the  returns  for  other  societies  making  no  such  distinctions  which  issue 
policies  chiefly  to  persons  of  a  more  prosperous  social  class.  (Some  objec- 
tions which  the  committee  have  been  unable  to  clear  up  has  been  made  to  this 
"argument.") 

3.  Friendly  society  data  are  concordant  with  those  of  the  life  insurance 
offices  in  this  respect. 
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4.  The  official  statistics  issued  by  the  Registrar-General  indicate  an 
exceptionally  heavy  mortality  among  persons  occupied  in  the  liquor  trade. 

THE  COMMITTEE  DRAWS  CERTAIN  CONCLUSIONS  WITHOUT  COLLAT- 
ING THEM  WITH  RELATED  FACTS 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  thus  far  stated  have  been  on  well- 
known  facts  obtained  from  experiments  and  statistics  now  familiar  with  most 
persons  who  are  well-informed  on  the  alcohol  question.  The  statements  of 
these  facts  have  here  been  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  book  mostly 
in  the  author's  own  words,  and  massed  together,  that  the  reader  may  collate 
them,  as  the  authors  have  not,  with  other  portions  of  the  book,  particularly 
the  consideration  of  "Alcohol  as  a  Food"  (Chapter  II)  and  the  introductory 
definitions  and  generalizations  leading  up  to  that  topic  (Chapter  1).  A  num- 
ber of  "palliative"  passages  dispersed  among  and  modifying  in  some  respects 
certain  of  the  conclusions  herein  cited  will  be  mentioned  later. 

THE  FOOD  VALUE  QUESTION 

Leading  up  to  the  discussion  of  alcohol  as  a  "food,"  the  committee  says 
(page  6),  "There  are  some  who  maintain  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food,  and  if  we 
frame  our  definition  (of  a  food)  so  as  to  exclude  it,  we  decide  in  advance  the 
question  we  have  to  discuss."  They  then  proceed  to  do  exactly  that  very 
thing  by  framing  a  definition  so  broad  that  it  has  to  include,  as  they  admit, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  a  few  other  drugs  or  poisons  which  they  do  not  mention. 

Their  definition  is : 

"A  food  is  a  fuel  which  the  body  can  use." 

Keeping  in  mind  the  picture  of  the  injurious  effects  which  the  committee 
has  shown  alcohol  to  be  capable  of  causing  in  the  body,  let  us  examine  their 
justification  for  the  term  "use"  as  applied  to  the  body's  disposition  of  alcohol. 

Because  alcohol  is  an  irritant  to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  even  to  the 
mouth  and  stomach  (page  73)  the  body  is  bound  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  this  it  does,  by  burning  or  oxidising  it,  since  it  is  an  easily 
oxidisable  substance.  The  same  method  is  employed  with  ether  and  other 
substances  that  can  be  easily  oxidised.  In  order  to  burn  them  the  body  must 
divert  some  of  the  oxygen  which  would  otherwise  be  used  to  burn  food,  to 
destroy  the  alcohol.  Obviously  the  food  not  burned  must  be  saved  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  still  be  there  (as  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  tissues 
can  retain  it  without  being  harmed).  But  whether  the  body  is  as  well  off  after 
the  substitution  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  used  the  food  is  the  question 
that  must  decide  whether  the  alcohol  acted  as  a  servant  or  an  intruder.  We 
need  go  no  further  than  the  committee's  own  findings  for  the  answer. 

The  body  needs  fuel  food  for  two  purposes :  to  maintain  its  heat  and  to 
furnish  power  for  its  functions  and  activities. 

The  possibilities  in  alcohol  for  maintaining  the  body's  heat  are  stated 
on  pages  81  and  82  where  the  committee  speaking  of  the  general  flushing  of 
the  skin  surface  as  one  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
says :     "We  saw,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  only  one  of  its  effects  on  the  cir- 
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dilation  concerning  which  there  was  no  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion.  In 
considering  the  bearing  of  this  effect  on  the  regulation  of  the  body  tempera- 
ture, we  must  note  in  the  first  place,  that  such  flushings  of  the  skin  has,  as  a 
necessary  result,  an  accelerated  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  question  arises  whether  this  is  balanced  by  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  heat  by  the  internal  organs.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  alcohol 
directly  affects  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  formed  in  the  body.  ...  In  a 
resting  subject  it  does  not  increase  the  production  of  heat,  and  the  result  of 
its  effect  on  the  circulation  through  the  skin  is  a  fall  of  the  deep  temperature, 
that  is,  the  internal  heat." 

Furthermore,  the  committee  shows  that  when  the  body  has  special  need 
of  an  increased  heat  supply,  alcohol  acts  still  further  as  a  disadvantage  by 
blunting  the  warning  sensations  of  cold.  The  conclusion  is,  "From  the  point 
of  view  of  maintaining  the  deep  temperature,  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  wholly 
bad." 

Obviously  then  the  word  "use"  in  the  committee's  definition  of  food  does 
not  apply  to  maintaining  heat. 

The  various  functions  and  activities  of  the  body  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  nervous  system.  It  is  both  the  promoter  and  the  regulator  of 
the  whole  bodily  machinery.  On  page  125,  under  the  heading  "Main  action 
of  alcohol  confined  to  nervous  system,"  is  this  statement :  "The  first  con- 
clusion to  which  this  review  of  the  evidence  leads  us  is  that,  apart  from  the 
results  of  its  continued  excessive  use,  the  main  effects  of  alcohol  that  have 
any  real  significance  are  due  to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system."  What 
these  effects  are  is  stated  on  the  next  page:  "So  far  as  the  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  nervous  system  are  objectively  perceptible,  they  are  always 
manifested  in  a  lowering  of  fundamental  activity." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  committee  is  inconsistent  with  its  own  find- 
ings when  it  applies  the  word  "use"  to  the  process  by  which  the  body  rids 
itself  of  alcohol,  and  that  it  cannot  compare  the  effects  of  alcohol  that  it  has 
itself  collected  as  known  and  established  with  the  effects  of  food  and  find 
sufficient  similarity  to  justify  its  specially  prepared  class  3  for  the  inclusion 
of  alcohol  among  foods. 

Briefly  stated  the  committee  has  proceeded  as  though  it  had  said :  If  we 
accept  a  definition  that  describes  only  the  characteristic  action  of  foods,  such 
as.  to  furnish  energy  and  building  material  without  tending  to  injure  the 
body,  we  shall  rule  out  alcohol  by  the  definition. 

Therefore,  we  will  broaden  our  definition  to  include  one  property  which 
alcohol  has  in  common  with  foods,  namely,  the  liberation  of  energy  when  it  is 
burned.  It  does  not  matter  that  other  substances  known  to  be  injurious  and 
looking  absurd  in  the  class  of  foods  will  also  have  to  be  included.  It  does 
not  matter  that  all  the  known  effects  of  alcohol  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  true  foods  and  that  therefore  the  body  cannot  truly  be  said  to  "use" 
alcohol  in  a  beneficial  way  as  it  uses  foods.  We  are  not  obliged  to  be  con- 
sistent.    We  will  settle  this  question  arbitrarily. 
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Or,  to  show  how  the  principle  could  be  applied,  you  might  decide  that 
you  would  like  to  class  gooseberries  with  pears.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  broaden  your  definition  of  pears  until  it  would  include  goose- 
berries, even  if  you  had  to  include  tomatoes  also.  Then  when  you  mentioned 
pears  the  world  would  know  that  you  meant  also  gooseberries  and  tomatoes. 

What  does  it  matter,  anyway,  how  you  class  it? 

The  committee  tells  how  it  matters,  in  one  case,  on  page  109  where,  in 
discussing  the  causes  of  alcoholism,  it  says: 

"The  fact,  therefore,  that  alcohol  has  a  high  fuel  value  tends  in  an  im- 
portant measure  to  promote  its  habitual  use  as  a  food  for  very  laborious  work 
in  substitution  for  other  foods,  and  as,  unlike  these  other  foods,  it  is  not 
stored  in  inert  form  in  the  body,  but  remains  unaltered  in  the  tissues,  it  can 
exercise  for  some  time  a  deleterious  influence  in  their  vitality." 

Instead  of  correcting  the  workingman's  false  valuation  of  alcohol,  the 
committee's  distorted  way  of  dealing  with  the  claim  of  food  value  will 
deepen  the  misapprehension.  This  book  is  written  in  popular  style  which 
everyone  can  read  and  understand  and  the  liquor  traffic  will  use  it  in  support 
of  its  products.  Already  this  part  of  the  committee's  report  has  been  her- 
alded on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

CONCESSIONS 
In  the  preface  Lord  D'Abernon  says :  "It  may  be  claimed  for  the  book 
that  it  is  impartial  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  author  did  not  knowingly 
or  of  set  purpose  take  sides  with  any  existing  body  of  opinion,  but  also  in 
the  further  sense  that  the  writers  have  frankly  admitted  doubt  whether  the 
evidence  seemed  insufficient  to  establish  a  definite  conclusion." 

Such  is,  of  course,  the  proper  spirit,  and  if  in  some  cases  a  leaning  away 
from  the  indications  to  which  facts  point  seems  to  be  shown,  we  may  accept 
the  chairman's  assurance  that  it  was  not  conscious  or  intended.  A  few  of 
these  appearances  of  palliation  are  here  cited : 

In  describing  the  dipsomaniac  (page  98),  the  authors  say  that  after  drink- 
ing heavily  for  a  period,  the  attack  ceases  or  passes  into  sobriety — "a  fact,  it 
may  be  noted  incidentally,  which  goes  to  show  that  alcohol  has  no  very  strong 
habit-forming  influence." 

It  would  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  daily  taking  of  alcoholic  liquor 
in  amounts  that  could  be  disposed  of  without  intoxication  would  be  more 
likely  than  the  indulgence  once  in  six  months  to  lead  to  a  daily  recurring  de- 
sire, and  that  with  increasing  tolerance,  an  increasing  amount  would  be 
craved.  That  may  or  may  not  be  what  the  committee  means  by  "abuse," 
v/hen  it  states  on  page  111  that  "there  can  be  no  question  that  the  continued 
'abuse'  of  alcohol  leads  in  many  instances  to  changes  in  the  mental  and 
bodily  functions  which  create  a  need  for  alcohol." 

In  discussing  the  insurance  statistics  of  the  various  English  companies 
(page  120)  it  is  assumed  that  "in  any  large  group  of  persons  who  are  not 
total  abstainers  there  must  needs  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  a  proportion,  per- 
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haps  a  very  small  proportion,  but  still  some,  giving  way  to  circumstances 
and  becoming  seriously  intemperate." 

The  proportion  of  non-abstainers  in  large  insurance  companies  who 
would  have  to  injure  themselves  quite  seriously  in  order  to  reduce  the  average 
longevity  as  far  below  that  of  abstainers  as  the  non-abstainers  in  the  English 
insurance  tables  did  would  not  be  so  very  small.  The  average  difference 
between  the  two  being  2>y2  years  (according  to  the  committee's  statement 
page  117)  it  would  be  necessary  for  50  men  out  of  every  hundred  to  shorten 
their  lives  7  years  to  maintain  that  average  difference ;  or  for  25  men  to  cut 
off  an  average  of  14  years  from  their  lives.  If  every  fourth  man  seems  too 
large  a  proportion  to  correspond  to  the  term  "few"  we  may  divide  it  again 
and  take  only  12  men,  but  the  injury  in  this  case  must  be  correspondingly 
increased  to  an  average  loss  of  28  years  for  each  of  these  12  men. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  committee  had  figured  this  out  mathematically  when 
they  wrote  (page  132) :  "It  is  foreign  to  the  aim  of  the  present  statement  to 
inquire  whether  the  pleasures  associateed  with  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
by  the  many  are  inseparably  connected  with  or  lead  inevitably  to  the  evils 
arising  from  its  abuse  by  the  few." 

The  more  men  develop  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  the  more  non- 
abstainers  will  ask  themselves  if  the  pleasure  which  every  hundred  of  their 
number  get  out  of  alcoholic  liquors  alone  is  sufficient  return  for  sustaining  a 
custom  by  which  every  second  man  of  their  number  must  shorten  his  life  7 
years  in  order  for  50  to  be  unaffected ;  or  every  fourth  man  must  cut  off  14 
years  if  three  out  of  four  are  to  live  as  long  as  abstainers ;  or  every  eighth 
man  must  die  before  he  is  40,  on  account  of  alcohol,  if  the  others  are  to  be 
be  counted  on  to  live  to  69.  No  one  of  them  would  know  long  beforehand 
v/hether  or  not  he  was  to  be  the  man ;  but  every  one  must  see  that  he  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  the  average  loss  of  life  among  non-abstainers  if  by 
his  habits  he  perpetuates  the  custom  that  causes  the  difference. 

TOPICS    PROPOSED    FOR   FURTHER   INVESTIGATION 

We  have  seen  that  the  committee  recognizes  the  seriousness  in  the 
hereditary  effects  of  alcohol  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  community 
if  further  investigation  should  verify  the  finding  to  date,  but  this  important 
investigation  is  not  included  among  those  which  the  committee  has  already 
taken  up  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  they  feel  exists  in  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

The  subjects   upon  which  they  have  started  or  propose  to   start  are: 

I.  "In  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  do  solutions  of  ethyl- 
alcohol  in  water,  as  commonly  used  in  laboratory  experiments,  differ  in  their 
action  on  the  nervous  system  from  ordinary  alcoholic  beverages  of  cor- 
responing  strength,  such  as  beer,  wines,  or  spirits? 

II.  "Are  there  any  differences  in  inebriating  action,  and  if  so  what  dif- 
ferences, between  several  sorts  of  alcoholic  liquors  when  taken  in  doses  of 
equivalent  alcoholic  strength?  Does  the  drunkenness  caused  by  beer  or  wine 
differ  in  character  from  that  caused  by  spirits? 
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III.  "Is  that  effect  on  the  nervous  system  of  a  given  dose  of  alcohol 
modified  when  it  is  administered  in  a  combination  of  alcoholic  liquors?  Does 
mixing  drinks  tend  to  produce  drunkenness? 

IV.  "Does  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  dilution  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered modify  the  immediate  action  of  a  given  dose  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous 
system?     If  so,  why  and  how? 

V.  "In  what  respect  and  through  what  mode  of  influence,  if  at  all,  is 
the  action  of  alcohol  affected  by  its  administration  with  food?  To  what  ex- 
tent does  its  action  vary  with  the  particular  foods  taken,  e.  g.  fats  and  sugar? 
Will  a  given  dose  of  alcohol  have  a  greater  or  lesser  effect  on  nervous  func- 
tions when  taken  with  a  meal  than  when  taken  with  an  empty  stomach?  If 
there  is  any  difference,  is  it  due  to  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  absorption,  or  is 
it  to  be  explained  otherwise,  and  if  so,  how? 

VI.  "Does  the  presence  of  fatigue  modify  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
performance  of  skilled  movements? 

VII.  "How  does  climate  affect  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  can  be  taken 
without  injury  to  health?  Is  alcohol  less  injurious  in  moist  climates  than  in 
dry  climates? 

VIII.  "To  what  extent  is  the  development  of  chronic  alcoholism  de- 
pendent on  lesions  of  the  stomach  brought  about  by  the  directly  injurious 
action  of  the  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  mucous  membrane? 

IX.  "Does  the  feeling  of  increased  cheerfulness  induced  by  alcohol  favor 
the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  adverse  physical  influences,  such  as  cold?" 

Another  subject  not  included  in  these  which  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  "gap" 
in  our  knowledge  is  "data  regarding  the  psychology  of  the  drunkard." 
(Page  VI.) 

Yet  this  neutral  committee  feels  safe  in  assuming  that  (page  5)  ethyl- 
alcohol  is  the  substance  that  is  responsible  for  the  action  which  distinguishes 
alcoholic  from  non-alcoholic  drinks;  that  the  most  important  action  of  alcohol 
is  upon  the  nervous  system  where  it  blunts  critical  judgment  and  weakens 
self  control ;  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  specify  the  lower  limit  of  dose  that  will 
produce  changes  in  mentality  (page  39)  because  of  the  wide  variations  in  the 
susceptibility;  that  the  serious  consequences  in  such  changes  include  (page 
49)  "Accuracy,  avoidance  of  accidents,  tactful  handling  of  colleagues  and 
subordinates,  observance  of  discipline,  punctuality,  reticence  in  matters  of 
confidence  are  all  obviously  jeopardized." 

The  committee  has  found  that  ordinary  drunkenness  is  a  result  of  "pro- 
gressive impairment"  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  proceeding  from 
the  highest — judgment  and  self-control — to  the  lowest;  that  tolerance  merely 
implies  loss  of  protective  mechanism ;  that  the  results  of  the  "excessive"  use 
of  alcohol  constitute  a  very  great  social  evil ;  that  classes  of  individual  workers 
having  a  greater  accessibility  to  alcohol  are  the  more  given  to  "excessive  use." 

Comparing  the  findings  of  the  committee's  review  of  present  knowledge 
with  its  program  of  investigation  to  fill  remaining  "gaps,"  one  is  reminded 
of  that  famous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  in  Lyman  Beecher's 
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time,  which,  after  showing  that  the  evil  was  rampant,  had  no  recommendation 
to  make  for  checking  it. 

One  would  like  to  see  a  modern  Lyman  Beecher  set  down  on  the  British 
Control  Board  that  he  might  again  stimulate  an  energetic  application  of  the 
knowledge  at  hand  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

There  is  a  reminder  in  this  preliminary  report  of  the  scientific  advisory 
committee  of  the  British  Control  Board  and  its  program  for  further  investi- 
gation, of  the  International  Committee  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Alcohol 
Question  agitated  for  by  Count  Scharzinsky  of  the  Russian  spirit  monopoly 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris  in  1913.  In  an  account  of  the  movement 
written  for  the  National  Municipal  Revieiv,  October,  1912,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Kidder, 
it  was  stated  that  this  International  Committee  was  instigated  by  the  True 
Temperance  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  liquor  defence  organization, 
and  which  sent  representatives  to  the  Paris  meeting. 

The  first  article  of  the  general  program  adopted  at  the  Paris  meeting 
called  for  a  study  of  the  question : 

Does  alcohol  possess  any  nutritive  property? 

The  second  was : 

a.  What  is  the  relative  influence  of  the  forms  in  and  the  customs  under 
which  alcohol  is  consumed? 

b.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  degree  of  alcohol  and  of  foreign  substances 
added  to  it  or  derived  from  the  distillation  of  fermented  products? 

The  beginning  of  the  program  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  suggested 
by  the  American  delegation  whose  secretary  was  Mr.  John  Koren. 

Representatives  of  various  European  temperance  organizations  were 
invited  to  the  meeting,  but  when  they  saw  the  part  being  played  by  repre- 
sentatives of  liquor  protective  associations,  they  refused  to  co-operate. 

It  was  openly  stated  that  the  guiding  motive  of  the  "study"  would  be 
to  try  to  find  a  solution  of  the  alcohol  question  which  would  not  sacrifice  the 
financial  interests  involved. 

Results  growing  out  of  such  motive  will  never  be  truly  "unbiased,"  how- 
ever they  may  appear  to  be  by  the  co-operation  of  scientists  who  would  not 
knowingly  swerve  from  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Much  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  or  copy  writer.  The  volume  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Control 
Board  Advisory  Committee  has  been  written  by  an  expert  in  the  reduction 
of  scientific  terms  to  popular  language,  and  the  careful  explanation  of  physi- 
ological processes  which  a  scientific  writer  would  not  consider  necessary  in 
writing  for  professional  associates. 


The  foundations  of  national  glory  are  set  in  the  homes  of  the  people.- 
King  George  V,  England. 
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A  FURTHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  STOCKARD  GUINEA  PIG 

EXPERIMENTS 

THE  experiments  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  Stockard  on  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  progeny  of  guinea  pigs  are  now  in  their  eighth  year, 
with  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  the  animals  first 
treated  still  bearing  witness.*  A  long  report  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
6th  and  7th  years  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  May  20, 
1918. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  previous  work,  Dr.  Stockard  says : 
"The  earlier  reports  of  this  investigation  (Stockard  '12,  '13,  and  '14; 
Stockard  and  Papanicolavi  '16) t  were  made  after  the  first  two  years,  three 
years  and  five  years  of  its  progress.  These  reports  showed,  in  what  seems 
to  us  a  definite  way,  that  the  germ  cells  in  either  the  male  or  female  mammal 
may  be  changed  or  affected  by  a  chemical  treatment  administered  to  the  body 
of  the  individual.  The  progeny  derived  from  such  chemically  treated  animals 
showed  more  or  less  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  in  many  definitely 
measurable  qualities,  such  as  their  mortality  records,  structural  appearance, 
nervous  reactions,  and  ability  to  reproduce.  The  treatment  also  affected  in 
the  male  the  crucial  germ-cell  test  for  mammals,  their  ability  to  beget  off- 
spring when  mated  with  normal  females. 

"In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  offspring  produced  when  treated 
males  were  paired  with  normal  females  were  inferior  in  several  respects  as 
compared  with  other  offspring  from  the  same  normal  mothers  bred  to  control 
males  of  exactly  the  same  original  stock.  Further,  when  the  male  offspring 
from  treated  fathers  were  mated  with  normal  females,  the  individuals  result- 
ing from  such  matings  were,  as  a  group,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  young  pro- 
duced by  normal  females  when  mated  with  control  males.  This  group  inferi- 
ority was  not  only  present  in  the  grandchildren  but  also  in  the  generation 
descended  from  the  alcoholized  great-grandparents." 

EARLY  ABORTIONS 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  care  of  the  animals  by  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  more  information  concerning  early  abortions.  Careful 
examinations  of  the  females  permits  the  detection  of  the  embryos  at  a  very 
early  stage  and  the  disappearance  of  these  embryos,  either  by  absorption  or 
by  loss,  can  be  ascertained  and  placed  on  the  mortality  records.  The  pre- 
natal death  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  started  litter  affords  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  those  that  remain.  In  this  respect  the  alcohol 
progeny  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  normal,  for  the  tables  show  the 
normal  lines  have  well  over  12  per  cent,  more  animals  born  in  litters  of  four 
or  five  than  in  litters  of  one  or  two.  The  alcoholic  lines,  on  the  contrary,  have 
over  12  per  cent,  more  in  litters  of  one  or  two  than  in  litters  of  four  or  five. 

*Further  Studies  on  the  Modification  of  the  Germ-Cells  in  Mammals:  The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Treated 
Guinea  Pigs  and  their  Descendants.  By  Charles  R.  Stockard  and  George  N.  Papanicolavi,  Department  of 
Anatomy,  Cornell  Medical  School,  New  York  City.    Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  May  20,  1918. 

tScientific  Temperance  Journal,  Nov.,  1915,  and  Nov.,  1916. 
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These  abnormally  small  litters  undoubtedly  indicate  not  lower  productivity 
in  the  progenitors  but  early  pre-natal  mortality.  The  entire  failure  of  many 
matings  may  also  have  well  been  due  to  such  early  mortality.  In  the  normal 
lines  only  about  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  matings  resulted  in  failures ;  in  the  alco- 
holic, 13.04  per  cent.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  failures  were  due  to 
unproductivity,  but  more  likely  many  of  them  represented  the  loss  or  death 
and  absorption  of  embryos  less  than  ten  days  old,  as  after  about  that  time  it 
was  possible  to  detect  them  and  their  disappearance  was  then  entered  on  the 
mortality  records. 

Some  direct  evidence  on  these  very  early  embryonic  deaths  was  obtained 
by  dissections  which  revealed  evidence  of  conceptions  and  losses  too  early 
for  detection  by  external  examination.  (An  accompanying  illustration  shows 
one  normal  developing  embryo  and  one  where  death  had  occurred  and  shrink- 
age and  absorption  were  taking  place.) 

Dr.  Stockard  refers  in  this  connection  to  Pearl's  finding*  that  the  eggs 
of  alcoholized  fowls  were  highly  infertile  and  thinks  that  fertilization  may 
have  taken  place  and  death  afterwards  occurred  during  the  cleavage  or  gas- 
tricular  stages  while  the  egg  was  yet  in  the  uterus  of  the  hen;  that  many  of 
the  eggs  classed  as  infertile  might  really  have  been  classed  among  the  early 
pre-natal  mortalities.     This  would  have  increased  the  mortality  rate. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  LITTERS 

Careful  records  and  analyses  of  the  size  of  the  litters  have  been  found 
necessary  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  comparisons  between  the  alcohol- 
ized and  non-alcoholized  classes.     Dr.  Stockard  says : 

"It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  power  of  survival  of  a  guinea  pig 
varies  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  litter  in  which  it  is  born.  This  is  also 
true  of  their  birth  rate,  growth  rate  and  certain  other  qualities,  so  that  in  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  young  guinea  pigs  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
the  individuals  concerned  occurred  in  litters  of  equal  size. 

"In  the  normal  lines  all  individuals  born  singly  survived,  and  30  per 
cent,  of  them  were  unusually  large  or  over  size  when  three  months  old. 
Normal  animals  born  in  litters  of  two  or  three  survive  in  about  84  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  and  are  often  of  large  size.  The  members  of  litters  of  four  sur- 
vive in  only  62.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  are  not  generally  vigorous  animals. 
The  records  show  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  young  in  litters  of  five  survived, 
but  this  :s  very  unusual  and  is  due  probably  to  the  small  number  involved, 
and  possibly  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  pregnant  females  with  the 
larger  number  of  young  were  handled.  This  extreme  care,  however,  only 
saved  13.33  per  cent,  from  the  same  number  of  alcoholic  line  young  born  five 
in  a  litter." 

Of  the  alcoholic  animals  born  in  litters  of  one  and  two,  over  81  per  cent, 
survived,  showing  how  very  strong  the  members  of  small  litters  are.  These 
may  easily  have  been  the  strongest  members  of  a  larger  litter  reduced  by 

*Scientific  Temperance  Journal,  September,  1916. 
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pre-natal  mortality  among  the  weaker  ones.  In  litters  of  three  only  60.93 
per  cent,  survived,  a  showing  25  per  cent,  worse  than  in  the  normal  lines.  In 
litters  of  four,  only  48  per  cent  of  the  alcoholics  survived. 

Generalized,  this  record  of  the  litters  is  that  "When  the  alcoholic  animals 
produce  large  litters,  the  quality  of  the  young  is  very  poor,  whereas  their 
small  litters  contain  animals  with  good  survival  records.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  difference  in  quality  is  in  part  due  to  a  pre-natal  selection 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  small  litters,  has  eliminated  most  of  the  weaker  indi- 
viduals and  left  only  the  stronger  to  be  born." 

INBREEDING  ACCENTUATES  ALCOHOLIC  DEFECTS 
The  effects  of  inbreeding  among  the  alcoholized  animals  appear  less  in- 
jurious in  these  last  (1918)  experiments  than  in  those  of  1916.  The  inbreed- 
ing in  these  later  experiments  was  not  as  close,  for  one  thing,  as  there  were 
larger  stocks  to  draw  from;  and  there  were  more  of  the  "late  generation"  ani- 
mals, having  less  of  the  original  affected  material  in  their  total  germ  cells. 
In  contrast  with  the  normal,  however,  whose  inbred  stocks  showed  a  slightly 
better  mortality — 21.95  per  cent,  against  22.31  of  the  straight  stock — the  alco- 
hol inbred  had  a  mortality  of  39.07  per  cent,  against  35.52  of  the  non-inbred. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  breeding  law  that  good  stock  is  improved,  and 
poor  stock  made  worse  by  inbreeding. 

LARGER  PROPORTION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  MORTALITY  PRE-NATAL 
In  the  normal  animals  the  number  of  deaths  that  occur  before  birth  are 
about  equal  to  those  that  occur  after — 51.92  per  cent  to  48.08;  in  the  alcoholic 
the  pre-natal  "deaths  are  more  than  double  the  post  natal — 70.14  per  cent, 
before  birth  to  29.85  after.  This  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
and  subnormal  individuals  of  the  alcoholic  lines  to  succumb  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  development.  Such  an  interpretation  is  exactly  in  accord  with 
and  is  substantiated  by  the  high  early  pre-natal  mortality  which  exists  in  these 
lines  as  indicated  by  the  size  of  their  litters  and  frequent  mating  failures  when 
compared  with  the  control. 

The  mortality  in  the  control  lines  is  low,  but  half  of  this,  or  a  high  pro- 
portion occurs  after  birth.  The  mortality  in  the  alcohol  lines  is  high  but 
only  a  low  proportion  of  this,  or  about  one-third,  occurs  after  birth.  It  may 
be  added  further  that  the  young  of  the  alcoholics  which  die  after  birth  in  the 
majority  of  cases  die  within  a  few  days,  while  the  control  young  that  die  after 
birth  are  more  likely  to  be  scattered  along  over  a  number  of  days  or  weeks. 

DEFECTS  AND  DEFORMITIES 

There  was  complete  absence  of  defective  individuals  in  both  the  normal 
and  the  normal  inbred.  During  the  entire  seven  years  of  this  experiment  not 
one  grossly  defective  or  deformed  individual  has  appeared  in  the  non-alcoholic, 
or  control  lines — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  perfection  of  the  orig- 
inal stock  from  which  both  the  control  and  the  alcoholic  lines  have  been 
derived. 

In  the  alcoholic  lines  about  2^4  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  were  grossly 
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defective  (such  as  abnormally  small  eye,  cataract  or  opaque  lens,  deformed 

limbs,  paralysis  of  limbs,  gross  tremors  which  make  the  animal  incapable  of 

locomotion  or  proper  feeding.)    The  alcoholic  inbred  had  3.31  per  cent  of  such 

defectives. 

UNUSUALLY  LARGE  ANIMALS 

Among  the  controls,  30  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  born  singly  or  one  in 
a  litter  grew  to  be  unusually  large  specimens.  More  than  10  per  cent,  of  those 
in  litters  of  two  were  unusually  large  and  5.53  per  cent,  of  those  in  litters  of 
three.  None  of  those  in  litters  of  four  or  five  attained  such  size.  Of  the  total 
controls,  over  5l/2  per  cent,  were  of  this  large  size,  while  only  about  half  as 
many  from  the  alcoholic  and  alcoholic  inbred  lines  attained  such  a  distinction. 

UNUSUALLY  SMALL  ANIMALS 

Animals  that  weighed  less  than  300  grams  when  three  months  old  were 
termed  unusually  small.  Among  233  control  animals  only  one  such  small 
one  appeared.  In  the  alcoholic  lines  there  were  three  times  as  many,  and 
among  the  302  alcoholic  inbred  animals  there  were  11  undersized  specimens, 
eight  times  as  many  as  among  the  controls. 

EFFECTS  OF  IMPROVED  CAGE  CONDITIONS 
Some  improvements  in  breeding  methods  and  cage  conditions  have  been 
made  in  the  later  years  of  the  experiment  and  the  effects  have  been  apparent 
in  a  lowered  mortality  of  about  18  per  cent  in  the  alcoholic  lines ;  but  in  the 
normals  the  improvement  has  been  only  about  3  per  cent.  The  interpretation 
given  is,  "The  previously  somewhat  unfavorable  state  did  not  greatly  impair 
the  powers  of  existence  of  the  control  animals,  but  it  did  eliminate  some  of 
the  weaker  alcoholic  individuals  that  might  have  survived  under  more  ideal 
arrangements." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  LATER  GENERATIONS 

As  the  generations  become  further  removed  from  the  ancestors  originally 
treated  with  alcohol,  improvement  begins  to  be  manifested.  Dr.  Stockard 
says  on  this  point,  "It  may  be  concluded  that  animals  as  far  as  three  gener- 
ations removed  from  the  direct  alcohol  treatment  are  still  differentiated  as  a 
group  from  the  control  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  litters  in  which  they  are 
born,  the  tendency  of  the  matings  to  result  in  failures,  the  high  proportion  of 
pre-natal  mortality,  which  is  one  and  a  half  times  higher  than  the  normal. 

"The  tables  show  that  the  nearer  to  the  direct  alcohol  treatment  an  animal 
is  produced,  the  more  inferior  in  quality  it  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  high 
amount  of  modifying  germ  plasm  contained  in  the  germ-cell  complex  from 
which  it  arises.  Therefore  the  records  of  the  F,  individuals  are  worse  than 
the  records  of  the  sum  of  all  alcoholic  generations."  The  F.  generation  had 
so  far  recovered  that  its  record  was  on  a  par  with  the  controls. 

This  finding  should  assist  the  eugenists  in  ascertaining  how  far  back  they 
need  go  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  human  defective  strains,  and  how  many 
generations  it  would  take  for  the  hereditary  taint  to  work  out,  provided  there 
are  no  repetitions  of  the  original  cause  and  the  environment  is  kept  favorable. 
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TREATED   MALE  AND   FEMALE   PROGENITORS   COMPARED 

Comparison  of  the  descendants  of  alcoholized  males  with  those  of  alco- 
holized females  shows  that  in  the  treated  males  productivity  is  greatly  re- 
duced ;  the  quality  inferior  to  normal,  but  not  as  poor  as  in  the  descendants  of 
treated  females.  Treating  the  mother  does  not  greatly  affect  her  productivity, 
but  greatly  depreciates  the  quality  of  her  offspring.  In  both  males  and  fe- 
males the  effects  of  the  alcoholization  are  transmissible  to  future  generations, 
but  when  the  separate  records  of  the  descendants  of  treated  males  and  treated 
females  are  compared,  ''it  is  found  that  the  treatment  of  male  ancestors  gives, 
in  every  point  considered,  more  marked  effects  on  the  qualities  of  the  descend- 
ants than  the  treatment  of  female  ancestors.  Among  the  descendants  of 
treated  males  there  is  a  higher  early  and  late  pre-natal  mortality,  a  decidedly 
higher  total  mortality  and  more  mating  failures  than  among  those  from  treated 
female  ancestors.  *  *  *  The  treatment  of  females  produces  in  their  de- 
scendants a  high  later  mortality,  especially  late  pre-natal  and  post-natal.  If, 
however,  the  treatment  is  given  to  two  generations  of  males  and  the  results 
compared  with  those  from  two  generations  of  females,  the  latter  become  the 
worse." 

One  result  shown  by  this  line  of  comparison  is  that  in  the  descendants 
of  the  alcoholized  males  the  daughters  suffer  most,  while  in  the  descendants 
of  the  treated  females,  the  sons  suffer  most.  This  reminds  one  of  Bunge's 
observations  of  the  degenerate  conditions  in  the  daughters  of  alcoholics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  contrasts  between  the  progeny  of  the 
normal  and  the  alcoholized  animals  in  some  of  the  most  important  particulars : 

Qualities  Measured  Normal  Alcoholic 

Size  of  Litter 2.77  2.47 

Failure  to   Conceive    4.45  pet.  13.04  pet. 

Early  Pre-Natal  Death   low  high 

Proportion  of  Late   Pre-Natal  Deaths    51.92  pet.  70.14  pet. 

Post-Natal  Mortailty    10.70     "  10.69 

Total   Mortality    22.31     "  35.52 

Abnormalities    0  2.52 

Oversize  (-]-  500  gms.  at  3  months)   5.57     "  2.86 

Undersize  (—  300  gms.  at  3  months)   0.42     "  1.34 

Average  Birth  Weight  of  Litter 197.12  gms.  170.00  gms. 

Average  Individual  Birthrate    77.16      "  70.35      " 

Average  Weight,  1  month  old 228.64      "  213.94      " 

Average  Weight,  3  months  old 425.11      "  404.13      " 

A  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Stockard  experiments  is  that  the  methods  of  alcoholizing  the  animals,  by 
inhalation,  was  far  less  injurious  than  taking  alcohol  by  the  stomach.  The 
stomach  method  was  first  tried,  but  it  injured  the  animals  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  what  effects  were  due  to  the  alcohol  purely,  and  what  to 
the  changed  health  conditions.  After  inhalation,  the  effects  passed  off  rap- 
idly, the  animals  recovered  and  to  all  appearances  were  as  well  as  the  un- 
treated animals. 
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This  difference  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  when  taken  by  inhalation  and  its 

more  prolonged  presence  when  taken  as  man  takes  it,  by  the  stomach,  would 

indicate  that  worse  effects  might  be  looked  for  in  man  than  were  shown  by  the 

guinea  pigs. 

*  *  * 

ARE  ALCOHOLICS  DEGENERATE? 

A  NEEDED  investigation  has  been  made  in  Switzerland  of  the  con- 
dition of  men  who  have  been  alcoholics  and  have  been  cured  or  re- 
formed. Two  physicians  connected  with  the  hospital  of  Cery,  Dr. 
Preisig  and  Dr.  Amadian,  conducted  the  work,  which  was  reported  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Swiss  Alienists  and  Neurologists  last  November  and  has  been 
published  in  the  Revue  Suisse  de  neurologie.  An  account  is  also  given  by  Dr. 
Hercod  in  L' Abstinence,  April  17. 

Switzerland  has  a  well  organized  state  system  of  treatment  for  alcoholics, 
to  which  some  of  the  proceeds  of  her  spirit  monopoly  are  applied,  hence  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  investigators  to  find  100  cases  of  former  alcoholics 
who  had  been  abstainers  for  at  least  five  years,  which  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  inquiry.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  this  investigation  differs  from 
various  others  that  have  been  made  of  men  not  yet  "unpoisoned"  by  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  of  abstinence  and  proper  treatment. 

The  subjects  were  all  native  Swiss,  therefore  homogeneous,  and  living 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  The  inquiry,  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  included 
the  family  environment,  characteristics  of  the  parents,  the  childhood  diseases, 
state  of  the  nervous  system  during  childhood,  instruction  and  education  re- 
ceived, appearance  of  nervous  troubles  or  psychoses,  constitutional  maladies 
manifested  before  alcoholization,  kind  of  life  lived  before  marriage,  changes 
of  occupation,  fitness  for  military  service,  the  beginning  of  hard  drinking  and 
the  cause,  quantity,  kind  and  manner  of  drinking,  the  tolerance  manifested 
toward  drink,  the  reaction  to  acute  intoxication,  the  alteration  of  character 
with  the  years,  outbreaks  of  jealousy,  irritability  and  violence,  offenses  or 
crimes,  mental  or  physical  troubles  during  the  period  of  alcoholization,  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  financial  condition  during  this  period. 

Thus  all  the  ground  that  would  tend  to  show  whether  or  not  bad  heredity 
underlay  the  alcoholization,  was  carefully  examined. 

On  the  other  hand  the  inquiry  included  the  circumstances  that  occasioned 
the  breaking  away  from  alcohol,  mental  and  physical  health  under  the  new 
regimen,  consequences  to  financial  and  social  standing,  capacity  for  work, 
the  general  impression  made  by  the  subject,  his  state  of  preservation  in  re- 
lation to  his  age,  family  conditions,  interests  and  occupation  from  the  stand- 
point of  professional  work,  the  existence  of  physical  troubles  or  symptoms 
of  degeneracy. 

The  average  duration  of  the  alcoholic  period  in  these  subjects  had  been 
15.6  years ;  the  average  subsequent  period  of  abstinence,  19.25  years,  the  min- 
imum 5  years.     Most  of  them  had  been  habitual  daily  drinkers,  with  more 
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or  less  frequent  periods  of  harder  drinking.  The  drink  most  frequently  used 
was  wine,  the  native  wine  of  the  country.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  small- 
est quantity  taken  daily  was  a  quart,  fifteen  took  5  quarts  as  a  daily  ration, 
two  took  7,  one  took  8,  one  10  and  one  12  quarts.  Four  per  cent,  of  the  men 
had  not  been  examined  for  military  service ;  of  the  other  96,  81  per  cent,  had 
been  found  fit,  a  normal  proportion.  The  causes  of  the  18  rejections  were: 
goitre,  4;  chest  defects,  3;  varicose  veins,  2;  and  one  case  each  of  general 
weakness,  below  stature,  flat  feet,  scrofula,  heart  dilation,  strabismus  and 
injury.  In  two  cases  the  cause  was  unknown.  The  test  of  military  fitness, 
therefore,  did  not  find  unusual  abnormalities  in  these  100  men. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  men  was  strikingly  good,  especially  of 
those  who  had  been  abstinent  for  more  than  six  years.  They  appeared 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Their  health  statistics  showed  nothing  abnormal ;  55 
had  never  had  any  serious  illness  and  7  of  the  others  suffered  such  only 
during  the  period  of  alcoholization.  On  the  mental  plane  they  were  of  aver- 
age intelligence,  some  of  them  above  the  average.  A  few  of  the  oldest  ones — 
some  were  over  80 — showed  signs  of  failing  memory,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  all  were  able  to  give  exact  information  on  the  questions  asked. 
As  to  character,  15  were  found  to  have  such  faults  as  irritability,  dissimula- 
tion, obstinacy,  sullenness,  instability,  etc.,  but  10  of  these  had  been  found 
fit  for  military  service.  In  no  case  was  there  sufficient  mental  unbalance  to 
make  life  difficult.  Stability  of  occupational  fitness  was  found  in  74  cases. 
In  24  cases  there  had  been  unimportant  changes ;  in  only  two  cases  had  there 
been  changes  involving  some  degree  of  dependency.  Fifty-nine  had  not 
fallen  from  their  first  abstinent  resolution,  22  had  had  one  or  more  relapses. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  examined  had  been  chronic  alcoholics, 
without  being  dipsomaniacs. 

The  common  cause  of  the  alcoholic  habit  had  been  the  temptation  pre- 
sented by  the  drinking  customs.  In  eleven  cases  there  seemed  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  desire  for  alcohol,  but  it  appeared  never  to  have  been  the  sole  cause, 
but  developed  suddenly  with  the  habitual  taking  of  drink. 

In  84  cases  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  was  normal ;  in  16  it  was  below  the 
average. 

The  importance  of  this  investigation  for  meeting  two  persistent  and  falla- 
cious defenses  of  drink — the  innocence  of  wine,  and  the  congenital  weakness 
of  the  drinker — can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Dr.  Preisig  and  Dr.  Amadian  examined  their  subjects  from  the  stand- 
point of  heredity.  They  sought  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  psycho- 
pathic taints  in  their  ancestors.  It  is  not,  of  course,  concluded  that  the  exist- 
ence of  taint  in  the  ancestors  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  entire  family 
is  degenerate.  The  important  works  of  J.  Koller  and  Diem  have  shown  that 
such*  taint  does  not  imply  degeneracy,  but  simply  a  presumption  of  a  lower 
family  strain. 

In  60  of  the  cases  investigated  psychopathic  conditions  have  been  found 
in  the  fathers ;  in  6  cases  in  the  mothers ;  in  20  cases  in  both  father  and 
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mother ;  in  13  cases  in  collaterals ;  in  one  case  in  the  grandparent.  The  direct 
heredity  consisted  of  alcoholism  in  62  cases,  of  fathers,  but  in  only  2  cases 
of  mothers.  Thus  the  presence  of  alcoholism,  in  the  parents  was  found  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  It  must  be  added  that  all  the  subjects 
auestioned  were  zealous  abstainers  and  were  inclined  to  declare  that  their 
parents  drank  where  others  would  have  denied  it. 

Thus  the  inquiry  of  Drs.  Presig  and  Amadian  confirms  the  hereditary 
tendency  of  drunkenness  from  one  generation  to  another.  Does  this  fact  per- 
mit us  to  conclude  that  the  sons  of  drunkards  are  degenerate?  At  any  rate 
their  predisposition  to  alcohol  is  not  incurable,  since  all  of  these  are  cured 
alcoholics. 

The  inquiry  covered  the  social  standing  of  the  subjects  during  both  their 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  periods. 

The  majority  of  the  men  questioned  affirmed  that  during  the  period  of 
coholization  their  working  capacity  and  their  resources  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Many  had  contracted  debts  which  were  paid  up  when  they  became 
abstinent.  A  number  lost  their  situations  as  a  result  of  their  drinking  and 
had  to  take  inferior  positions,  many  had  had  to  apply  for  public  assistance ; 
fourteen  had  been  prosecuted  for  various  offences.  During  the  period  of  ab- 
stinence their  working  ability  had  increased  and  they  had  been  able  to  resume 
their  obligations  towards  their  families.  Thirteen  of  those  who  had  been 
simple  workmen  had  become  proprietors  and  five  had  advanced  in  their 
careers. 

The  economic  situation  of  all  had  been  improved  and  10  had  been  able 
to  buy  or  build  homes;  10  had  made  good  the  public  charges ;  one  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Vaud ;  3  are  communal  councillors;  3  are 
public  secretaries  or  treasurers;  3,  parish  councillors.  Others  occupy  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  non-political  offices.  A  very  large  number  have  become  zeal- 
ous members  of  abstinence  societies  and  have  thus  accomplished  a  very 
useful  social  work. 

The  conclusions  which  the  investigators  believe  may  be  drawn  from  their 
inquiries  are :  The  physical  condition  of  the  drinkers  examined  is  not  far 
from  the  normal  average.  Their  social  position  was  low  during  the  time 
they  were  drinking,  but  afterwards  good.  Thus  it  follows  that  these  100 
subjects  who  were  able  to  be  cured,  represented  a  good  selection.  There 
was  considerable  psychopathic  heredity,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  transmission 
of  a  tendency  to  alcoholism. 

The  predisposition  did  not  consist  in  a  special  tyrannical  appetite  for 
alcoholic  drinks,  but  more  in  a  lack  of  resistance  to  the  suggestion  of  our  alco- 
holic curse.  But,  when  alcoholic  drinks  are  suppressed,  this  inferiority 
passes  into  a  latent  taint  without  practical  consequences.  Practically,  there- 
fore, thanks  to  abstinence  our  100  subjects  are  not  degenerates. 

The  authors  are  not  ready  to  apply  their  conclusions  to  all  classes  of 
cases.  Theirs  was  a  selected  class.  Alcoholics  who  are  admitted  to  hospital 
and  asylums  constitute  quite  different  material.     In  order  to  reach  general 
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conclusions,  applicable  to  all  alcoholics,  there  needs  to  be  two  series  of  studies. 

The  conclusion  warranted  is  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  apply  to  all 
alcoholics  generalizations  drawn  from  the  alcoholic  inmates  of  insane  asylums. 

To  assume  degeneracy  in  alcoholics  in  order  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
theory  of  alcoholic  blighting  of  germ  cells,  and  to  explain  the  inferiority  of 
the  descendants  of  alcoholics  as  due  to  lower  intrinsic  value  of  their  progeni- 
tors, is  erroneous  reasoning. 

Predisposition  and  internal  factors  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  alco- 
holism. The  etiology  of  alcoholism  includes  external  factors,  prevailing  alco- 
holic habits,  suggestion,  training,  the  importance  of  which  is  undeniable. 
Predisposition  to  alcoholism  is  a  thing  infinitely  complex. 

*p  *p  *T* 

A    STATE'S    OBSERVATIONS    ON    ALCOHOLICS 

THE  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Norfolk 
State  Hospital  for  alcoholism  and  other  drug  addiction  contains  some  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  the  situation  of  these  questions  in  Massachusetts.  About 
1,500  patients  were  in  residence  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1917,  for 
an  average  period  of  four  weeks  each.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  the 
outpatient  department,  was  $135,297.81,  equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $15.45. 

Statistics  for  an  eight-year  period  show  that  of  the  5,498  patients  discharged 
from  the  institution,  1,598  are  living  abstinent  lives  and  371  were  improved,  drink- 
ing some  but  working  and  earning  a  livelihood,  a  total  of  slightly  under  35  per 
cent  who  show  present  benefit  from  the  treatment. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  occupations  or  professions  were  represented  by  the 
822  persons  admitted  for  the  first  time.  The  occupations  represented  by  more 
than  ten  each  were  barbers,  14;  brakemen,  10;  carpenters,  29,  chauffeurs,  18; 
clerks,  34;  cooks,  13;  electricians,  10;  laborers,  85;  machinists,  58;  meat  cutters, 
17;  mill  operatives,  10;  painters,  36;  plumbers,  13;  printers,  14;  salesmen,  53; 
shoe  workers,  46;  steam  fitters,  12;  teamsters,  68;  waiters,  22. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  first  admissions  were  natives  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  these  less  than  one-half  had  at  least  one  native-born  parent  One-fifth  of 
the  admissions  were  themselves  foreign-born  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
had  entire  or  partial  foreign-born  parentage.  Forty-three  per  cent,  had  Irish- 
born  fathers;  45  per  cent.  Irish-born  mothers.  The  Irish,  Canadian  and  English 
nationalities  led  in  the  percentage  of  admissions  among  patients  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, as  would  be  expected  in  a  state  where  they  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  portion  of  that  class  of  the  population. 

*  *  * 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  "MEATY" 

Mr.  G.  W.  Morrow,  Field  Agent  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  says :  "You  are  certainly  getting  out  about  the 
best  magazine  in  its  line  this  old  world  ever  saw.  It  is  chock  full  of  meat  of 
the  finest  grade.     I  congratulate  you  in  its  production." 
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STEREOPTICON    SLIDE  FROM      DRINK   AND   THE    MAN    WHO   WINS 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston. 


PROHIBITION    PROOF   ON   THE   SANDS    OF   THE 

SOUDAN 

By  CHARLES  BAILEY 

ADDRESSING  his  brigade  on  one  occasion,  a  distinguished  British 
general  congratulated  the  troops  heartily  on  the  fact  of  the  entire 
absence  of  cases  of  drunkenness  in  their  midst.  Considerably  amused 
at  the  remark,  the  men  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  Why  this  boisterous 
hilarity?  There  had  been  no  intoxicants,  and  obviously  intoxication  had, 
therefore,  been  an  impossibility.  For  months  previously  the  troops  had  seen 
not  a  drop  of  alcohol.  Hence  the  leader's  humor  and  the  men's  good-natured 
laughter. 

The  occasion  was  just  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Atbara,  fought  on  the  sands 
of  the  Soudan,  April  8,  1898. 

Prohibition's  immense  benefit  has  been  proved  in  sundry  ways,  not  least 
so  by  its  salutary  effects  on  the  healthy  behavior,  and  general  well-being  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  successful  character  of  the  military  operations,  when 
intoxicants  have  been  absolutely  barred  to  huge  aggregations  of  men  engaged 
as  armies  in  arduous  campaigns.  One  of  the  most  notable  such  non-alco- 
holic campaigns,  was  that  in  the  Soudan  under  the  late  British  Field  Marshal, 
Lord  Kitchener,  then  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  rid  the  peoples  of  the  Soudan  of  the 
disturbing,  devastating  influence  and  power  of  the  Khelya,  and  to  re-assert 
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Egyptian  authority  over  the  vast  area  extending  as  far  south  as  Khartoum. 
Under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  were  14,000  men  including  the  British  brigade, 
above  mentioned,  commanded  by  General  Gatacre.  On  January,  1898,  after 
prolonged  necessary  preparation,  the  campaign  began.  Steady  progress  was 
made  until  in  March,  a  large  force  of  desert  dervishes  was  encountered  under 
the  Khelya's  chief  lieutenant,  Mahmud,  and,  ultimately  on  the  night  of  April 
7th  the  British  armies  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  in  the  conflict  of  Atbara 
the  next  morning,  stormed  the  enemy's  position  and  inflicted  a  signal  defeat 
on  the  opposing  masses.  The  Dervish  leader  was  captured,  and  his  forces 
routed.  The  British  marched  forward  again,  and,  five  months  later  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1898,  by  the  still  more  brilliant  achievement  of  Omdurman  the 
Khalifa's  power  was  completely  crushed,  and  the  campaign's  full  success 
secured. 

The  Battle  of  Atbara  was  described  as  "A  great  temperance  as  well  as  a 
great  and  brilliant  military  victory."  With  similar  aptness  and  accuracy 
Omdurman  might  have  been  likewise  described.  Prohibition  was  the  rule  of 
the  campaign,  and  was  vigorously  enforced.  Taught  by  former  experience, 
and  conversant  with  the  admirable  results  which  had  followed  the  non-grog 
methods  used  by  Lord  Wolsely,  Lord  Napier  and  by  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  American  Civil  War  a  few  years  before,  and  knowing  that  intoxicants 
are  especially  harmful  in  extreme  tropical  climates,  as  the  Soudan,  Sir  Her- 
bert Kitchener  sternly  banished  alcohol,  and  took  effective  means  to  prevent 
any  infringement  whatever  of  the  pi-ohibitiou  regulations.  As  stated  by  a 
press  correspondent,  "the  Sirdar  as  well  as  Major  General  Gatacre  set  his 
face  like  flint  against  the  issuance  of  beer  to  the  British  troops."  Tea  and 
oatmeal  were  the  drinks  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  amongst  the  few  com- 
modities sold  at  the  canteen  was  no  liquor  of  any  kind. 

The  campaign  supplied  ample  proof  of  prohibition's  benefit.  Lord  Cro- 
mer, the  British  proconsul  in  Egypt,  declared  that  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  troops  would  have  been  impossible  had  beer  been  permitted. 
Speaking  some  time  after  the  Expedition's  conclusion  at  a  meeting  under 
the  chairmanship  of  General  Gatacre,  Colonel  Quayle  Jones,  a  distinguished 
officer  who  had  participated  in  the  campaign,  stated  his  conviction  that, 
chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  grog,  the  men  "were  perfectly  happy,  there 
was  no  crime,  they  worked  better,  and  were  in  better  health." 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  remarkable  freedom  from  sickness,  the 
vigor  and  the  power  of  endurance  displayed  by  the  battalions  from  northern 
climates  under  the  conditions  peculiarly  trying  to  them,  from  a  tropical  sun 
and  an  apparently  limitless  expanse  of  desert.  The  British  Brigade,  3,500 
strong,  had  practically  no  sickness  the  whole  time.  So  war  correspondents 
reported.  They  stated  that  the  European  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate, marched  fifteen  miles  and  then,  instead  of  a  rest,  performed  various 
military  manoeuvres,  the  whole  taking  many  hours.  Yet  not  one  man  on 
these  occasions  fell  out  of  the  ranks  exhausted.  Also  it  was  related  how  the 
troops  traversed  thirty  miles  of  sandy  waste,  and  quenched  their  thirst  not 
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once  throughout  the  entire  distance.  Despite  the  thermometer  at  102  de- 
grees, the  men;  without  the  debilitating  practice  of  alcoholic  indulgence,  and 
with  abundance  of  constant  exercise,  were  "hard  as  nails,"  and  showed  a 
better  bill  of  health  and  lower  rate  of  mortality — apart  from  the  casualities 
in  actual  conflict — than  troops  at  any  home  station. 

Similarly  the  behavior  of  the  troops  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  There 
was  no  crime  of  any  kind,  and  a  marked  betterment  in  the  morale  of  the  men 
generally,  soon  became  manifest  after  the  inauguration  of  the  prohibition 
system.  Frequent  delinquents  before  ceased  to  be  so,  and  were  again  prais- 
worthy  in  character,  evidencing  the  return  of  self-control,  self-respect,  and 
self-reliance.  Referring  to  the  experience  and  results  of  compulsory  total 
abstinence,  a  Reuters  correspondent  wrote  in  the  Forum,  May,  1899: 
"Father  Brindle  and  the  Reverends  Simraonds  and  Watson  told  me  that  they 
did  not  recognize  some  of  their  'lambs'  after  a  few  weeks,  so  remarkable  was 
their  improved  health  from  enforced  abstinence  and  constant  work." 

In  another  particular  prohibition  conferred  great  advantage.  After  the 
Battle  of  Atbara  and  Omdurman,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of 
conflict  and  of  the  preceding  marches,  and  suffering  depressing  reaction  the 
sure  sequel  of  unnatural  excitement  and  exhilaration  of  clash  of  arms,  the 
men  flung  themselves  on  the  ground  to  sleep  and  rest  utterly  heedless  of  the 
glaring  sun  overhead.  The  exceeding  peril  of  this  had  the  men  been  imbib- 
ing intoxicants  constantly  during  the  weeks  before  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood. As  it  was,  abstainers  for  several  months,  the  sun  found  no  alcoholic 
ally  in  the  brain  or  body  to  bring  danger  and  perhaps  death  speedily  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  sunstroke  or  other  like  evil.  In  the  words  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  "If  there  had  been  any  whisky  at  hand  it  might  have  been  im- 
possible to  move  the  whole  army  without  the  aid  of  the  London  police.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  Nile  water  purified  by  the  Pasteur  filter,  and  then  con- 
verted into  the  cup  that  cheers.  The  publicans  must  feel  but  slight  interest 
in  this  war." 

Evidently  prohibition  scored  greatly  in  the  campaign  on  the  Sands  of  the 
Soudan  two  decades  ago. 

*  *  * 

ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL  ON   MUSCULAR  WORK 

ANEW  test  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  muscular  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  C.  Gyllensward  (Upsale  Lakereforenings  Forkendlinger  1917, 
22 — No.  3).  According  to  an  abstract  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (July  20,  1918),  the  investigator  employed  Blix's  test  of  the  orien- 
tation capacity  of  the  hand  as  a  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance induced  by  small  amounts  of  alcohol.  The  test  requires  co-ordinating 
action  of  several  groups  of  muscles,  and  thus  is  more  exacting  than  simple 
ergograph  tests.  The  test  amount  of  alcohol  was  5  c.  c.  taken  before  rising, 
and  the  exercise  was  done  50  minutes  later. 

The  subject  is  seated  with  his  back  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  his 
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right  arm  hanging  vertical]}'  holding  a  pencil.  A  paper  screen  stands  at 
arm's  length  before  him,  and  in  the  center  of  the  paper  is  a  mark.  The  right 
arm  is  lifted,  without  moving  otherwise,  and  the  mark  on  the  paper  is  touched. 
Then  the  arm  drops  back  to  its  former  position.  The  eyes  are  then  closed 
and  the  procedure  is  repeated.  A  series  of  such  movements  are  done  alter- 
nately with  eyes  open  and  shut.  The  distances  between  the  central  dot  and 
the  other  marks  on  the  paper  are  added  together  and  the  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  times  the  attempt  was  made.  This  gives  an  index  of  the  stead- 
iness of  the  muscle  involved.  There  was  always  a  falling  off  of  20  to  50  per 
cent,  when  alcohol  was  taken.  Several  control  solutions  were  used,  so  the 
patient  did  not  know  whether  he  was  being  given  the  alcohol  or  not  the  day 

in  question. 

*  *  * 

ALCOHOL    AS    AN    AID    TO    ARTISTIC    INSPIRATION 

From  one  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  this  country  has  come  forth  recently  an 
objection  to  the  abolition  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  aid  to 
artistic  inspiration.  This  objection  met  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  Europe 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  work  and  to  find  how  much  truth  lay  in  the  objection 
they  sent  questionnaires  to  prominent  writers  and  artists,  asking  for  their  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Among  the  French  artists  who  answered  this  question  was  Sully  Prudhomme, 
one  of  the  great  French  poets,  author  of  Solitudes,  Eprevves,  Justice,  Destins.  He 
was  asked  if  he  thought  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  kind  brightened  the  genius  of 
writers,  or  of  artists,  and  if  he  used  them.  He  replied :  "To  my  regret  I  have  not 
time  to  tell  you  all  the  evil  I  think  of  it.  I  have  always  considered  the  cerebral 
over-excitation  caused  by  this  destructive  liquid  as  something  dreadful.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  artist,  the  poet  in  particular,  may  not  find  in  it  a  keen  inspiration, 
violent  or  disordered,  which  has  value  with  certain  people  who  are  coming  to  be 
better  understood,  people  who  are  curious  about  queer  works  or  about  those  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  which  emerge  without  doing  it  credit.  But  the  poet  who, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  as  the  ideal  in  our  art,  consecration  through  a  pure  form  of 
high  ardor  (I  mean  the  emotion  that  rouses  the  heart  to  a  noble,  unrecognized  love) 
or  the  thought  that  deals  with  the  mysteries  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  our  spe- 
cies, or,  lastly  (even)  aspiration  for  a  better  earthly  city,  for  a  world  less  horrible 
than  our  planet,  this  poet,  the  true  one  in  my  opinion,  must  by  his  sobriety  respect 
in  himself  the  source  of  his  tears  and  neither  inflame  nor  tarnish  it  by  any  alco- 
holic mixture. 

"In  truth,  it  is  no  merit  to  myself  that  I  am  today  an  abstainer  from  spirits ; 
my  health  compels  it.  I  have  drank  nothing  but  water,  with  a  little  lemon  juice, 
for  years.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  never  abused  wine, 
and  Clever  have  made  it  a  habit  to  drink  coffee.  I  may  add  that  I  never  allow  my- 
self to  work  at  night  because  of  the  falsifying  influence  of  insomnia  upon  my 
judgment — and  my  brain  does  not  engender  monsters. 

"In  short,  alcohol,  in  all  its  forms,  by  the  increasing  ravages  which  it  exer- 
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cises  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  destined  to  brutalize  people  in  all  classes  of 
society." 

Another  member  of  the  French  Academy,  M.  Henri,  of  Bornier,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  historical  drama,  wrote : 

"What  do  I  think  of  alcohol?  I  know  very  little  about  it.  From  a  scientific 
and  social  view  I  am  very  incompetent  to  judge;  from  a  literary  standpoint  still 
less.  I  drink  in  the  morning  a  big  bowl  of  cold  milk,  at  meals  light  wine  mixed 
with  very  fresh  water." 

Emil  Zola  replied :  "I  never  drink  anything  but  water,  and  I  never  work 
better  than  in  the  morning  before  eating." 

Jules  Breton,  author  of  many  volumes  of  poems  and  called  the  painter  of 
the  Artois,  says  of  his  opinion  "of  alcohol,  the  same  as  of  tobacco,  that  I  consider 
it  an  enemy  of  cerebral  activity.  I  believe  there  is  no  worse  excitant  than  alcohol 
for  the  literary  and  artistic  worker.  Its  abuse  causes  a  delirium  tremens  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  even  its  more  moderate  use  blunts  the 
sensibilities  of  the  nerves.  I  believe  that  sobriety  is  better  adapted  to  preserving 
this  sensibility  which  makes  the  brain  vibrate  with  a  kind  of  fructifying  intoxica- 
tion from  the  clashing  of  thought  under  the  beauties,  the  harmonies  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  universe." 

Massenet,  a  noted  French  musician,  wrote :  "You  do  me  the  honor  of  asking 
if  alcohol  is  a  happy  excitant  for  me,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion.   I  do  not  think  it  is,  as  I  have  always  preferred  to  abstain." 

It  is  said  that  Papanini,  the  great  Italian  violinist,  was  thus  addressed  by  a 
friend  who  had  attended  a  series  of  the  musician's  recitals : 

"You  have  played  those  wonderful  passages,  requiring  the  greatest  fineness 
of  touch,  absolutely  without  fault,  except  on  two  nights  this  week,  but  on  those 
nights  you  slightly  blurred  certain  notes.    Why  is  it?" 

"Ah,"  replied  the  great  violinist,  "before  going  on  to  the  platform  on  those 
two  nights  I  took  a  glass  of  wine.  I  felt  conscious  myself  that  in  the  most  difficult 
passages  I  had  not  transcribed  them  perfectly." 

*  *  * 

LECTURERS  APPRECIATE  THE  JOURNAL 

"The  American  Issue  people  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  Journal  for  June  and 
I  liked  it  well  enough  to  send  a  dollar  for  a  year  of  this  high  class  literature.  The 
issue  for  June  was  to  me  like  clear  cream." — L.  R.  Horton,  Ass't  Supt.  Washing- 
ton Anti-Saloon  League. 

"After  reading  the  many  fine  articles  in  the  June  edition  of  your  great  maga- 
zine, the  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL,  covering  as  they  do  a  very 
special  field,"  says  Dr.  Madison  Swadener,  of  Indianapolis,  "I  desire  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  help  it  has  brought  to  me.  As  you  know,  I  am 
one  of  the  national  staff  of  lecturers  covering  the  country  in  the  interest  of  a  dry 
republic.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  choice  periodical 
in  the  interests  of  a  larger  intelligence  everywhere." 
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WORLD    ECHOES 


FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ANNAN  STILL  WANTED  PROHIBITION 

AMONG  the  Scotch  plebiscites  that  have  shown  a  strong  local  sentiment  for 
prohibition  one  held  in  Annan  is  notable  because  the  community  had  seen 
demonstrated  in  their  midst  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  Control  Board, 
says  the  Scotch  Good  Templar  (May,  1918).  They  had  its  up-to-date  cafes,  and 
its  "model"  beer  hall  equipped  with  the  cinema  and  other  attractions.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  experiment  towns  to  show  what  could  be  accomplished  by  state 
purchase.    The  vote  was  906  for  prohibition  to  257  against — seven  to  two- 

DRINKING  STILL  INCREASING  AMONG  ENGLISH  WOMEN 

THE  reports  of  the  improvements  brought  about  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Liquor  Control  Board  unquestionably  represent  real  gains  over  pre- 
vious conditions.  But  over  against  other  reports,  they  fail  to  convince  the  reader 
that  as  much  is  being  obtained  from  "control"  as  might  be  secured  by  prohibition. 
The  most  exaggerated  reports  of  illicit  selling  in  dry  territory  cannot  measure  up 
to  the  official  report  of  the  chief  constable  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  given  by  the 
Alliance  Press  Agency,  Manchester  (April  22,  1918). 

Referring  to  the  increase  in  the  drinking  habit  by  women,  the  chief  constable 
states  that  he  regrets  to  say,  from  reports  as  to  the  number  of  women  found 
drinking  in  public  houses  during  the  past  year,  the  evil  still  continues.  It  is  quite 
a  usual  thing  to  find  from  thirty  to  forty  women  and  sometimes  over  a  hundred 
thus  engaged  in  one  house.  This  drinking  by  women,  says  the  report,  is  a  grow- 
ing evil  in  the  northeast  coast  area,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  representations 
made  with  a  view  to  its  prohibition  have  not  up  to  this  time  been  successful. 

*  *  * 

THE  SOLDIERS'  FRIENDS  AND  FALSE  FRIENDS 

EAGLE  Hut  is  a  Red  Triangle  station  in  London,  where  nearly  600  women 
work  in  shifts  of  40  to  60  to  keep  the  place  open  to  soldiers  on  leave  in  the 
city,  where  the  moral  clangers  are  as  thick  as  the  physical  dangers  in  the  trenches. 
One  of  these  women,  an  American  clergyman's  wife,  established  a  Mothers' 
Corner  in  Eagle  Hut  by  putting  up  a  sign  near  one  of  the  fireplaces :  "Mending 
done  here  free  of  charge  while  you  wait."  And  while  they  wait  they  talk,  and  as 
they  talk  they  get  acquainted,  and  after  they  go  letters  come  back  to  tell  of  their 
appreciation  and  keep  up  the  acquaintance.  Here  is  one  that  reveals  both  the 
heart *of  the  soldier  and  the  city  enemies  against  which  the  women  are  trying  to 
defend  them: 

"Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  I  got  back  to  France  all  right.  I  crossed 
with  a  Tommy  that  was  in  the  dugout  one  night  and  he  told  me  the  way  I  misbe- 
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haved  myself.  It  was  the  company  and  the  drink  I  got  that  put  me  wrong  in  the 
head.  I  hope  you  and  all  the  ladies  and  staff  will  forgive  me.  If  you  will  only 
send  a  note  and  forgive  me,  you  will  take  a  great  weight  off  my  mind.  I  will 
never  taste  drink  again." — Association  Men  (April,  1918). 

%  *  * 

CIDER  AND  INSANITY 

THE  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Lunacy  Commissioners 
gives  charts  and  tables  illustrating  the  rates  of  insanity  to  population,  which 
shows  that  the  heavy  cider  and  beer-drinking  agricultural  counties  have  higher 
insanity  rates  than  the  others.  According  to  the  report,  those  are  Herefordshire, 
5.6;  Radnorshire,  4.7;  Wiltshire,  4.2;  Montgomery,  4.1;  Cardiganshire,  4.0; 
Devonshire,  4.0;  Oxfordshire,  4.0;  Somersetshire,  4.0;  Sussex,  4.0;  Gloucester- 
shire, 3.9 ;  Norfolk,  3.9 ;  Worcestershire,  3.2. 

Essex  and  Lincolnshire,  which  are  much  less  given  to  cider  and  beer  con- 
sumption, have  an  insanity  rate  of  2.9  and  2.8,  respectively,  while  the  average  for 
England  and  Wales  is  3.4  per  1,000  of  the  population. — British  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate (April-May,  1918). 

•F  T*  "P 

A   BRITISH   MOVEMENT   FOR  SOCIAL   CENTERS 

A  NATIONAL  conference  to  promote  "Social  Centers  for  the  People" 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  recently,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Men  and  women  representing  all  sections  of 
the  community  met  to  discuss  the  question,  and  as  a  result,  a  National  Coun- 
cil is  in  course  of  formation,  which  will  have  as  its  object:  "The  encourage- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  Social  Centers  for  the  provision  of  non-alcoholic 
refreshment,  recreation,  and  social  intercourse." 

The  necessity  for  providing  recreation  centers  for  men  in  training  and  on 
active  service  has  been  forced  by  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Church 
Army,  and  many  other  agencies. 

"Thoughtful  people,"  says  Monthly  Notes,  "are  realizing  that  if  counter- 
attractions  or  social  and  recreative  agencies  are  a  necessity  in  war  time,  they 
will  be  no  less  a  necessity  during  the  period  of  demobilization ;  and  again  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  nation  when  the  normal  condi- 
tions once  more  obtain." 

*P  *f»  *K 

PARTIAL  LOAF  CREATES  DEMAND  FOR  WHOLE  LOAF 

THE  cutting  off  of  42  hours  per  week  from  the  selling  time  of  liquor  dealers 
has  reduced  convictions  for  drunkenness  and  disorder  in  Dunedin  about  80 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  New  Zealand 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Don  (New  Zealand  White  Ribbon, 
April  18,  1918). 

Incidents  were  given  of  merchants  receiving  unexpected  settlements  of  long- 
standing bills,  because  the  man  of  the  house  spent  his  evenings  at  home  and  gave, 
his  wages  to  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family.     Other  merchants  who  had 
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always  been  against  prohibition  were  for  it  now  since  early  closing  had  shown 
such  beneficial  results. 

But  other  considerations  were  working  even  more  strongly  upon  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  prohibition.  With  every  flour  mill  in  Dunedin  closed  down  for 
want  of  material  until  the  new  wheat  comes  in,  the  breweries  had  been  doing  a 
record  business.  "Fortunately,"  says  Mrs-  Don,  "the  people  are  being  awakened 
to  the  tragedy  of  strong  drink.  The  war  is  opening  the  eyes  of  all  classes  to  see 
that  all  we  temperance  workers  said  about  strong  drink  in  time  of  peace  was  true. 
Men  who  were  our  strong  opponents  and  men  who  were  too  indifferent  to  be  for 
or  against,  now  see  how  alcohol  destroys  and  wastes  food,  how  it  puts  up  food 
prices,  how  it  prevents  efficiency,  crowds  our  ships  and  docks,  blocks  commerce, 
hinders  recruiting,  ruins  health,  is  an  incentive  to  immorality  and  therefore  a 
producer  of  dreaded  disease.  They  have  learned  that  drink  is  the  enemy  of  the 
soldier,  is  harmful  to  the  wounded  and  a  destroyer  of  man-power,  and  knowing 
this,  they  are  prepared  to  line  up  with  us  for  prohibition." 

*  *  * 

MODERN  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 

INFORMATION  concerning  non-alcoholic  beverages  to  meet  the  needs 
of  munition  workers  is  sought  by  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  in  its  department,  "Preparations  New  and  Old."  As 
a  preface  to  the  request  for  information  it  says :  "It  is  unfortunate  that  now 
in  these  days  of  war,  when  restrictions  are  of  necessity  being  placed  on  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  all  classes  of  alcoholic  preparations,  that  the 
provision  of  those  non-alcoholic  drinks  which  might  be  expected  to  wean 
the  community  from  a  long  established  habit  of  alcoholic  indulgence  are  now 
only  available  in  comparatively  small  quantities  and  at  exceptionally  high 
prices.  For  most  there  is  no  choice  between  either  total  abstinence,  with 
water  drinking  or  a  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  With  the  coming 
of  spring  and  summer  there  is  likely  to  be  increasing  demand  for  forms  of 
simple,  palatable,  refreshing,  inexpensive  drinks." 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  water,  the  simplest  and  most  desirable 
of  drinks,  is  not  an  acceptable  beverage  in  its  natural  pure  state  to  numerous 

persons. 

*  *  * 

INDIA  BUDDHISTS  PROTEST  AGAINST  GANJA 

THE  protest  of  the  Burman  Youths'  Temperance  League  against  additional 
importation  and  sale  of  ganja  into  Burma,  sets  forth  strong  reasons.     We 
quote  some  of  them  from  India  Temperance  Record  (January,  1918)  : 

"As  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith  demand  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  drugs,  this  League  considers  that  the  opening  of  ganja  shops 
would  seriously  affect  the  religious  views  of  the  Burmese  people,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  tend  to  work  against  the  clear  precepts  of  our  holy  faith.  This  League, 
therefore,  appeals  to  the  government  to  consider  the  question  with  due  regard  for 
the  Buddhist  religion;  that  as  ganja  is  admittedly  an  unmitigated  evil  and  is  a 
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source  of  many  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  etc.,  this  League  urges  that  the  govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  not  to  permit  by  any  means  the  continuance  or  the  propa- 
gation of  such  an  evil,  but  to  try  their  utmost  to  take  such  vigorous  action  as 
would  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  native  population  in  Burma  and  to  prevent  the 

moral  and  religious  deterioriation  of  the  Burmese  people." 

*  *  * 

DRY  AREA  IN  INDIA 

A  CONCESSION  of  considerable  importance  and  potentiality  has  been 
granted  to  Calcutta  as  an  experimental  measure  by  the  excise  authorities 
on  the  representation  made  by  the  Calcutta  Temperance  Federation,  supported  by 
local  public  opinion.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  a  certain  area  in  this  town 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what  in  America  would  be  called  a  "dry  area."  This 
area,  which  may  be  called  the  educational  area,  includes  within  it  the  Calcutta 
University,  all  the  large  colleges  and  schools,  representing  about  10,000  young 
men,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  four  important  public  squares,  and  a  number 
of  hospitals,  churches,  mosques  and  temples ;  and  the  authorities  have  ruled  that 
all  grog-shops  and  drug  shops  shall  be  removed  from  this  area  for  a  year  at 

present. 

*  *  * 

FROM  FRANCE 
LIQUOR  SELLING  FORBIDDEN  IN  WAR  ZONE 

AN  Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  Paris,  June  2,  stated  that :     "A.  decree 
was  issued  today  by  the  French  army  authorities  categorically  forbidding 
the  selling  or  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  war  zone.    Violations  of  the 

order  will  be  strictly  punished." 

*  *  * 

ALCOHOL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ALARMISTS 

FRENCH  hospital  physicians  have  been  examining  a  class  of  people  who 
are  called  "alarmists"  from  their  proneness  to  spread  alarming  reports. 
They  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
check  them  by  law.  The  neurologists  have  examined  the  alarmists  and  have 
divided  them  into  three  classes :  those  who  are  properly  amenable  to  law ; 
those  moved  by  vanity  in  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  among 
the  few  who  have  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  higher  officials ;  and 
pessimists  who  think  it  all  right  to  frighten  others  because  they  are  them- 
selves frightened  and  see  everything  black.  Many  of  the  vain  ones  are  weak- 
minded,  many  of  the  pessimists  are  sick,  tuberculous,  dyspeptic,  etc.  Besides 
these  one  may  class  the  hysterical,  to  whom  the  war  furnishes  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  tendency  to  fibs  and  fables.  Those  of  weak  intellects  and  small 
sense  of  responsibility  constitute  a  transition  between  the  second  and  the 
third  group.     These  last  are  the  true  and  irresponsible  alienists. 

Alcohol,  the  accomplice  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  does  not  fail  to 
show  its  action  here,  say  the  alienists.  Among  the  alarmists  examined  by 
Dr.  Dupre,  were  many  alcoholics  or  drunkards  arrested  on  the  public  ways 
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while  vociferating  their  alarms.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  known  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  even  those  produced  experimentally  upon  dogs  (Hodge)  and 
guinea  pigs  (Stockard)  to  produce  groundless  fear.  Thus  France  must  shut 
up  in  prison  or  hospitals  the  men  she  needs  because  she  sells  them  the  alcohol 
that  disorders  their  brains. 

Note  should  be  made  also  of  the  fact  that  the  vigilant  French  police 
seem  to  find  drunkards  and  alcoholics,  whom  superficial  observers  tell  us  are 
absent  in  France,  and  quickly  put  them  where  their  behavior  shall  not  create 

scandal. 

*  *  * 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  ABSINTHE  IN  FRANCE 

French  papers  (Le  Ccdusee,  December  15,  1918),  and  Le  Matin  of  previous 
date,  has  published  accounts,  according  to  the  New  York  Medical  Record  (March 
16,  1918),  of  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  selling  absinthe  substitutes. 
Switzerland  had  similar  trouble  after  her  absinthe  prohibition  law  went  into 
effect.  The  sellers  make  the  plea  that  their  substitute  contains  no  thuyone,  which 
they  claim  is  the  injurious  substance  in  absinthe,  but  this  theory  has  been  shown 
to  be  false.  Two  toxic  substances  were  found  in  absinthe  as  long  ago  as  1889: 
one  is  a  convulsive  type,  represented  by  absinthe  proper,  hyssop,  fennel,  etc. ;  the 
other  is  a  stupefying  type  comprising  anise,  mint,  coriander,  angelica,  origanum, 
balm-mint,  etc.    Not  one  of  these  substances  contains  thuyone. 

The  French  substitute  sellers  were  given  only  light  fines. 

*  *  * 

TEMPERANCE  MOVES  IN  FRANCE 

The  temperance  forces  in  France,  grouped  under  the  Central  "National 
League  Against  Alcohol,"  are  accredited  by  their  adversaries,  the  wine  and  liquor 
sellers,  with  waging  a  formidable  warfare,  with  a  well-organized  body  of 
writers  and  speakers. 

The  Bonnet  Rouge,  recently  implicated  in  the  treason  charges  connected  with 
the  former  Minister  Malve,  accused  the  League  of  being  false  to  the  country's 
interest  because  it  is  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  that  poses  as  the  source 
of  the  national  wealth. 

One  of  the  most  effective  activities  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  use  of 
the  cinema.  It  has  had  two  series  of  films,  one  for  the  schools — Joli  Razon  de 
Solcil — and  one  for  the  public — Lcs  Victimes  de  L'Alcool. 

At  first  the  pictures  were  accompanied  by  a  speaker  to  give  explanations, 
but  after  the  liquorites  began  to  fill  the  halls  and  interrupt  the  speakers,  the 
method  was  changed  to  make  the  films  tell  the  whole  story.  In  addition  they  put 
on  a  number  of  slides  before  and  after  the  story  and  during  an  intermission,  on 
which  appear  terse  quotations  from  men  of  note. 

The  following  are  a  few  samples : 

Alcohol  docs  not  warm,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  use  when  it  is  cold. — Vallot, 
Director  of  the  Mont  BlarK  Observatory. 
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•want  to  brace 'up? 
Hot  soup  or  chocolate,  food,  sleep, 

[kn,  strengthen, and  soothe  nerves. 
Alcoholic  drinks  rem  depress  and  irritate, 

Make  Sleep  less  restful. -~ 


— ^»^ 


STEREOPTICON   SLIDE  FROM      DRINK   AND  THE   MAN   WHO   WINS 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston. 


Alcohol  delivers  the  people  to  oppression,  misery  and  shame. — Anatole 
France,  of  the  French  Academy. 

For  the  development  of  French  industry  and  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
people,  war  to  the  death  must  be  declared  on  alcohol. — Leon  Jouhaux,  Secretary 
of  the  C.  G.  T. 

There  must  be  a  national  coalition  against  alcohol,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
nation. — Louis  Dubrenilk,  Secretary  of  the  Socialist  party. 

Alcohol  is  the  fatal  poison  of  the  nation. — Alexandre  Ribot,  President  of  the 
Council. 

//  we  do  not  suppress  alcohol,  it  will  suppress  us. — Victor  Cambon. 

France  is  now  the  only  country  whose  Parliament  is  too  timid  to  attack  this 
most  execrable  of  human  vices. — Charles  Richet,  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

The  following  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  "Monsieur  Bistrot,"  the 
sobriquet  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  Gustave  Cauvin : 

Question:  What  will  become  of  the  liquor  merchant  when  the  people  refuse  to 
poison  themselves  any  longer  with  alcohol? — (Signed)     Monsieur  Bistrot. 

Answer:  Well,  Bistrot,  agriculture  and  industry  lack  help. —  (Signed)  Gus- 
tave Cauvin. 
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THE  MAD  CULT  OF  PINARD 

A  sort  of  idolatry  has  sprung  up  in  France,  according  to  Dr.  Legrain,  around 
what  he  calls  "the  God  Pinard." 

"If  we  had  already  known  to  our  cost  what  wine  is,  it  had  never  been  the 
object  of  universal  idolatry  as  it  is  today.  Everybody  sings  its  praises;  first,  the 
producers  who  live  by  it,  while  others  are  dying  by  it;  then  the  parasites  of 
hawkers  who  are  cruelly  exploiting  our  poor  soldiers  at  the  front ;  then  the  state 
itself  and  the  learned  classes,  who  seem  to  see  in  the  new  god  a  sort  of  pledge  of 
the  approaching  victory  of  our  arms.  A  whole  legend  has  been  constructed 
around  him,  and  the  legend  the  military  have  adopted  with  all  the  more  enthusi- 
asm, because  it  satisfied  an  old  and  established  appetite  for  drink. 

"This  mad  cult  of  Pinard  has  proved  most  infectious.  It  spreads  its  ravages 
all  around;  it  is  frenzy.  At  the  front,  Pinard  is  invariably  sent  to  stiffen  the 
morale  of  our  soldiers,  as  being  something  better  and  stronger  than  rations !  In 
the  rear,  it  is  Pinard  that  is  offered  before  all  else  to  the  'poilu'  on  leave,  to  cele- 
brate his  glory  and  serve  as  a  reward.  Enthusiasm  has  developed  a  general  crav- 
ing for  alcoholic  liquor  which  has  become  a  real  and  irresistible  malady. 

"Assuredly,  we  have  never  yet  witnessed  the  development  of  such  universal 
moral  aberration.  It  renders  vicious  all  our  moral  and  economical  conceptions, 
even  the  most  just  and  well  founded. 

"This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  country  is  suffering  grievously  from  a 
scarcity  of  sugar.  Everybody  knows  it;  everybody  deplores  it;  but  nobody  has 
understood  that  this  want  of  sugar  is  brought  about  by  its  being  transformed  into 
alcohol.  The  truth  is  that  Pinard  is  not  only  the  son  of  war ;  he  is  also  the  son  of 
sugar.  The  excellent  grape,  which  is  such  a  perfect  food,  contains  an  average 
weight  of  150  grammes  of  sugar  in  every  1,000  grammes,  all  of  which  disappears 
as  soon  as  fermentation  has  given  birth  to  Pinard.  A  Frenchman  consumes  on 
an  average  16  kilogrammes  of  sugar  every  year.  If  from  one  single  average  crop 
of  French  grapes  all  the  contained  sugar  were  extracted,  36  kilogrammes  of  sugar 
would  be  produced  for  each  inhabitant,  that  is,  two  and  a  half  times  more  than 
normal  demand.    And  I  take  no  account  of  the  ordinary  production  of  sugar ! 

"But  who  has  thought  of  this?  A  few  abstainers  and  Good  Templars  that 
are  never  listened  to-  No  newspaper,  no  gazette  has  allowed  the  abstainers,  dur- 
ing the  war,  to  express  their  views  on  questions  relating  to  foods  and  economics. 
This  year  has  been  very  prolific  in  sugar-fruits.  Profiting  by  our  experience  of 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  manufactured  sugar,  we  might  by  very  elementary 
processes  have  put  upon  the  market  the  syrup  of  sugar  so  abundantly  contained  in 
our  fruits,  and  today  the  nation  would  have  sugar  and  to  spare.  But  the  official 
economists  and  our  rulers  are  intoxicated  by  red  tape,  no  less  than  by  the  worship 
of  qur  new  god!  The  soldier  needed  Pinard  and  will  continue  to  need  Pinard 
until  he  dies  or  goes  mad ! 

"Such  is  the  condition  of  insanity  to  which  a  people,  intelligent,  generous  and 
brave,  can  be  reduced  by  a  tradition  founded  on  the  false  data  of  experience.  I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  to  reproduce  here  a  splendid  record,  a  magnificent  testi- 
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mony  of  total  abstinence.  I  take  it  from  my  personal  correspondence.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  a  French  general  who  was  three  years  at  the  front 
and  has  just  reached  the  age  limit.  Listen  to  the  noble,  prophetic  words  of  a  man 
who  has  not  caught  the  infection  of  the  new  god ! 

"  'If  our  military  commanders  have  succeeded  since  the  early  months  of  the 
war  in  taking  effective  measures  against  alcohol  as  a  product  of  distillation,  they 
have  not  against  wine.  Pinard  has  become  an  assumed  necessity  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  who  were  formerly  sparing  in  their  use  of  it,  a  necessity  which  has 
daily  increased  in  proportions  alarming  to  health,  dangerous  to  discipline,  obstruc- 
tive to  transports  and  distributions  necessitated  by  a  commodity  so  cumbersome 
and  ruinous  to  the  country.  The  big  pay  now  received  by  our  soldiers  goes  to 
the  purchase  of  wine  for  the  most  part.  And  never  was  the  need  of  it  more 
unreal!  You  have  certainly  gathered  many  examples  in  support  of  your  thesis. 
Here  is  another.' 

'  Tn  the  sixty-three  years  of  my  life  I  have  never  touched  a  drop  of  liqueur 
or  aperitif  (absinthe)  and  do  not  know  the  taste  of  rum,  chartreuse,  etc.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  drunk  nothing  but  water.  Now,  not  only  am  I  not  ill 
but  my  resistance  to  fatigue  surpasses  greatly  that  of  almost  all  those  around  me, 
even  those  younger  than  I.' 

"  'At  the  front,  for  more  than  three  years  without  break,  I  have  never  been 
indisposed  for  one  day.  I  was  at  all  times  more  capable  of  resistance  than  my 
staff.  Having  been  sent  back  to-  civil  life  two  months  ago  on  attaining  the  age 
limit,  I  have  seen  in  the  army  many  generals  younger,  but  less  robust  than  myself.' 

'  'Since  my  return,  I  work  in  my  garden  often  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  with- 
out experiencing  fatigue,  not  to  mention  intellectual  work  in  the  evening.  My 
four  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  dragoons,  are  models  of  strength 
and  health,  and  have  never  drunk  anything  but  water/ 

'When  I  was  colonel  I  strove  with  all  my  might  against  alcoholism  by  means 
of  lectures,  placards,  meetings,  etc  But  when  the  war  came,  I  was  then  a  gen- 
eral. /  have  been  outflanked  by  this  almost  official  glorification  of  Pinard  and, 
for  the  last  two  years  especially,  this  new  god  has  been  gaining  ground,  etc'  " 

*  *  * 

FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
PERUVIAN  STUDIES  OF  DRINK 

THE  connection  between  drunkenness  and  insanity  is  receiving  attention  in 
Peru.  Investigators  in  Lima  note  (H.  F.  Delgado  and  C.  A.  Bambaren  in 
Anales  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina,  Lima,  January-February,  1918)  that  the 
drunkards  who  get  into  the  police  courts  seldom  wind  up  in  the  asylum.  The 
majority  of  the  candidates  for  the  asylum  are  those  who  drink  but  not  to  the 
point  of  visible  intoxication.  Some  intercurrent  disease,  moral  or  traumatic  shock 
or  exhausting  disease  opens  the  portal  to  mental  disease,  for  which  there  is  some 
constitutional  predisposition.  The  effect  of  habitual  drunkenness  shows  in  the 
offspring. 
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ICELAND 

A  SMALL  number  of  anti-prohibitionists  are  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  dry- 
law;  but  a  strong  counter  movement  is  asking  for  strengthening  amend- 
ments (L' Abstinence,  March  30,  1918),  one  of  which  calls  for  thorough  search 
of  all  ships  entering  the  ports,  heavy  fines  for  any  one  found  intoxicated  who  will 
not  disclose  the  name  of  the  person  who  sold  to  him. 

*  *  * 
DENMARK 

THE  Danish  abstainers  asked  the  candidates  for  Parliament  this  year  (L' Ab- 
stinence, March  30,  1918),  to  state  their  attitude  on  local  option,  and  such 
restrictive  measures  as  five-year  time  limit  on  all  liquors ;  prohibition  of  selling 
to  people  under  18;  prohibition  of  selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  after  6  in  the  evening ;  to  state  appropriation  for  scien- 
tific study  of  the  alcohol  question  and  anti-alcohol  instruction. 

*  *  * 

LESS  GERMAN  COERCION  TO  DRINK 

IT  is  reported  (Hamburger  Nachrichten,  April  14,  1918)  that  the  new  system 
of  taxation  on  spirits  and  beer  has  led  the  German  inn-keepers  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  their  methods  of  putting  pressure  upon  their  guests  to  pur- 
chase liquor.  Now  the  latter  are  to  be  left  entirely  free  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  choose  and  to  purchase  as  little  as  they  choose.  The  loss  which  the 
inn-keeper  suffers  thereby  is  to  be  made  up  by  a  charge  by  the  hour  for  the 

place  the  guest  occupies. 

*  *  * 

SWISS  WOMEN  ASK  EARLY  CLOSING  OF  WINE  SHOPS 

SOME  of  the  women  of  Switzerland  do  not  see  the  fairness  of  allowing  the 
wine  shops  to  remain  open  until  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening  while  all  the  places 
at  which  they  can  buy  anything,  even  a  cup  of  tea,  must  close  at  seven  o'clock. 
Generously  "splitting  the  difference,"  they  have  petitioned  for  a  law  closing  the 
cafes  at  9  o'clock.  The  objection  to  this  request  offered  by  the  editor  of  the 
L'lmpartial  Vaudois,  Lausanne,  is  that  men  have  need  sometimes  of  meeting  to- 
gether to  talk  about  work,  politics  and  a  hundred  things  in  which  women  have  no 
interest. 

Women  of  Switzerland  have  demonstrated  that  restaurants  can  be  run  suc- 
cessfully without  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors.  They  have  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  military  officers  guarding  the  Swiss  borders  that  foyers,  social  centers, 
without  alcoholic  liquors,  are  good  for  the  service.  They  have  not  much  farther 
to  go  to  demonstrate  that  affairs  of  work  and  of  politics  can  be  discussed  with 
better  results  in  non-alcoholic  meeting  places. 


FROM  THE  MAGAZINES 


>ROMPT  war  prohibition  was  advocated  in  "The  Problem  of  Prohibition  in 
Wartime"  {The  Outlook,  July  31,  1918). 

*  *  * 

UT)ROHIBITION  versus  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Cole  McKim,  in  the 
-L  North  American  (July,  1918)  installment  of  protest  against  Prohibition,  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  prohibitionists  are  intentionally  or  unintentionally  sup- 
porters of  the  theory  that  Christ  was  not  infallible  in  his  knowledge  of  alcohol 
or  he  would  not  have  sanctioned  wine-drinking.  The  author  exaggerates  the 
physiological  teaching  of  prohibitionists  and  dodges  the  historical  experiences  of 
attempts  at  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

*  *  * 

itT)ERHAPS  the  most  interesting  thing  of  all,"  writes  Lewis  R.  Freeman  in 
JT  an  article,  "Getting  Together,"  of  the  British  and  American  navies  {The 
Outlook,  July  17,  1918)  "is  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  British  officers 
who  one  hears  speaking  sympathetically,  and  even  approvingly,  of  the  total  absti- 
nence of  liquor  in  force  on  the  American  ships.  The  fact  that  the  officers  of  the 
latter  are  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  would  never  favor  going 
back  to  the  old  regime  has  made  a  good  deal  of  an  impression  on  the  British,  and 
more  and  more  frequently  I  hear  the  older  Royal  Navy  officers  saying  that  they 
wish  they  had  the  same  anti-liquor  rules  in  force  on  their  ships." 

The  writer  also  states  that  there  was  little  drinking  of  high-sounding  toasts 
when  senior  and  junior  officers  of  a  British  and  American  ships  moored  alongside 
went  to  spend  an  evening  in  a  quiet  jollification,  and  he  gives  one  instance  in 
which  the  American  officers  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  occasion  by 
"team  work"  singing  of  a  quality  that  won  instant  surprise  and  admiration. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  Outlook  (August  7)  the  "getting  together"  of  the 
common  sailors  of  the  American  and  British  navies  is  pictured  in  a  little  monthly 
magazine  published  "by  the  lower  deck  of  one  of  the  battleships  of  the  Grand 
Fleet."  The  writer,  a  British  gunner,  said:  "The  baseball  games  have  given  us 
a  welcome  chance  to  show  our  friendship  for  the  American  bluejackets,"  and  then 
follows  an  illustration  of  what  Britishers  think  necessary  for  a  show  of  friend- 
ship. 

"It  is  the  custom,"  he  says,  "to  provide  each  member  of  a  British  shore-leave 
party  with  tickets  good  for  two  pints  of  beer  at  the  Recreation  Club.  The  Yank 
ships,  being  teetotalers,  did  not  do  this  and  so  the  poor  chaps  would  have  to  get 
on  without  any  beer  if  we  had  not  come  to  their  rescue.  Soon  it  became  quite  the 
regular  thing  for  a  British  sailor  to  provide  his  Yankee  chum  with  half  his  beer 
tickets,  and,  as  many  of  the  days  were  sweltering  hot,  you  may  believe  they  were 
appreciated."  (We  are  not  told  whether  any  non-alcoholic  drinks  or  good  water 
were  obtainable.)     "As  the  present  beer  we  get  does  not  contain  alcohol  enough 
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to  intoxicate  a  fly,  American  mothers  need  have  no  fear  that  there  is  anything  in 
this  action  calculated  to  lead  their  sailor  boy  astray." 

Obviously,  acute  intoxication  is  the  only  standard  by  which  the  gunner  meas- 
ures the  harm  done  by  alcohol. 

One  is  relieved  to  find  further  on  this : 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Yanks  have  reciprocated  every  time  they  had  a 
chance.  I  was  having  tea  at  the  Naval  Club  a  few  days  ago,  and  having  neglected 
to  bring  any  sugar  ashore  from  the  ships,  I  was  about  to  do  the  best  I  could  with- 
out it  when  an  American  sailor  reached  over  from  the  next  table  and  handed  me 
his  ration,  saying  that  he  had  come  provided  with  an  extra  just  for  that  purpose. 
And  it  was  a  fine  white  sugar,  too.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  a  number 
of  times.  The  Yankees  seem  to  be  allowed  an  extra  lot  of  sugar  and  sweets  to 
make  up  for  not  having  grog.  They  tell  me  they  don't  miss  the  latter  very  badly, 
and  I  can't  see  that  they  are  any  the  worse  for  not  having  it.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  have  worried  most  about  since  the  Yankees  came — as  to  whether 
their  example  would  cause  the  British  ships  to  go  dry,  too.  Who  can  say? 
Stranger  things  have  happened,  but  the  change  will  hardly  come  during  the  war, 
anyhow." 

There  would,  of  course,  be  less  likelihood  of  the  British  ships  following  our 
example  if  our  navy  had  failed  to  measure  up  to  theirs.  But  when  the  evidence 
is  so  plain  that  the  Americans  are  not  simply  "none  the  worse"  for  their  dry 
regimen,  but  in  many  respects  go  beyond  expectations,  there  may  be  some  ground 
for  the  British  bluejacket's  "fears." 

Even  this  gunner  pays  his  tribute  to'  the  way  the  dry  American  sailors  per- 
formed with  baseball. 

"Certainly  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  the  ball  handled  with  greater  dexterity," 
he  confesses,  "both  in  the  way  it  was  caught  and  the  way  it  was  thrown,  and  the 
best  cricket  seemed  dull  and  tame  in  comparison.  We  especially  admire  the 
quickness  of  the  players  on  their  feet,  both  in  fielding  and  running  around  the 
bases."  He  is  convinced  that  few  British  bluejackets  could  show  such  speed,  but 
thinks  the  longer  service  on  shipboard  has  made  them  "slow  and  beefy."  It  never 
occurs  to  him  to  credit  the  beer  that  he  thinks  so  necessary  in  showing  friendship 
and  the  grog  which  he  fears  may  be  eliminated  from  the  ships,  with  any  of  the 
"beefiness."  Some  of  our  baseball  managers  could  give  the  writer  information 
on  this  point 

*  *  * 

Lirr\  HE  VICTORIOUS  DRIVE  OF  THE  DRYS"  was  the  title  of  an  article 
J.  in  Current  Opinion  (June,  1918),  in  which  was  gathered  all  shades  of 
newspaper  comment  on  the  march  of  prohibition. 

"They  are  developing  a  war  of  tanks  on  the  other  side,"  says  the  editor,  "but 
on  this  side  we  are  developing  a  war  against  'tanks'  and  the  tanks  are  losing 
steadily." 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  outlook  for  John  Barley- 
corn's tenure  of  business  in  North  America  is  exceedingly  dark  for  him." 
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The  Atlanta  Constitution  said:  "Prohibition  nation-wide  and  air-tight  is  com- 
ing. It  is  inevitable.  Every  indication  points  that  way  and  those  that  attempt  to 
block  it  might  as  well  be  butting  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall." 

The  Sioux  City  Tribune  prophesied  that  "booze  vending  in  the  United  States 
will  be  a  closed  issue  within  less  than  two  years." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Current  Opinion  continued,  "most  journals  of  the 
United  States  accept  it  as  a  past  issue  already.  The  most  notable  exceptions  are 
the  Times  and  Herald  in  New  York  City,  both  of  which  continue  to  direct  their 
batteries,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  satire  and  ridicule,  upon  the  dry  cam- 
paigns.   The  Hearst  papers  continue  to  plead  for  wine  and  beer.  .   .   . 

"Along  with  the  political  contest  has  gone  on  the  age-long  scientific  combat. 
Here,  too,  the  battle  has  been  going  very  obviously  against  the  wets." 

This  is  followed  by  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  decrying  the  therapeutic  value  of  alcohol,  and  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Councils  to  the  British  Liquor  Control  Board  declaring,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  that  alcohol  "is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  in  any  condition  of 
peace  or  war — that  it  does  not  give  a  man  warmth  when  he  is  cold ;  that  it  does 
not  cure  or  help  him  when  he  is  ill ;  that  it  does  not  give  him  courage  when  he  is 
afraid,  and  that  always,  whether  in  large  quantities  or  small,  it  decreases  his  ef- 
ficiency, his  trustworthiness,  his  intelligence,  and  his  worth  as  a  social  unit." 

The  Times  further  comments  that  these  statements  have  been  made  time  and 
time  again  by  scientists  of  the  highest  standing,  including  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  and  that:  "While  not  all  our  doc- 
tors agree  with  all  of  them,  the  exceptions  are  almost  all  men  far  advanced  in 
years." 

"But  even  these  exceptions,"  says  Current  Opinion,  "seem  to  content  them- 
selves nowadays  with  denying  not  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  an  evil,  but  that 
anything  like  as  important  as  the  prohibitionists  maintain." 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  is  given  the  closing  word : 

"It  is  an  epoch-making  struggle,  one  of  the  great  social  and  political  phenom- 
ena of  an  extraordinary  age,  and  its  outcome  will  be  awaited  with  intense  interest. 
Its  significance  to  the  future  of  the  country  and  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  people  commands  general  recognition." 


RECENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

The  Literary  Digest,  August  17,  1918:  Poll  of  State  Legislators  on  the  Dry 
Amendment. 

American  Magazine,  July,  1918:  Positively  the  Last  Appearance  of  Old  John 
Barleycorn,  by  Hugh  S.  Fullerton. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1918:  Frightfulness  Against  the  Saloon,  by 
Burton  Hendricks. 

Reviezv  of  Reviews,  July,  1918:  Will  the  United  States  Be  Dry  by  1920?  by 
Arthur  Wallace. 

McCall's  Magazine,  July,  1918:  Loosening  the  Silver  Cord,  by  William  H. 
Hamby. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


THINGS   YOU   MUST    KNOW   FOR   SAFETY 
By  Peter  M.  Hoffman.    Chicago:  Public  Safety  Commission  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Although  the  old  adage  says  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there  is  a  novel 
sound  in  the  title  "a  clearing  house  for  all  kinds  of  danger"  which  is  used  by  the  Public 
Safety  Commission  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county  to  describe  one  of  its  departments. 
This  investigation  department  in  co-operation  with  the  coroner  of  Cook  county,  Peter 
M.  Hoffman,  and  a  corps  of  over  seventy  prominent  citizens,  has  investigated  the  cause 
and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  that  have  come  under  the  care  of  the  coroner.  These 
causes  are  carefully  tabulated  and  are  useful  in  pointing  out  the  high  light  of  danger. 

The  total  number  of  coroner's  cases  investigated  in  1916  was  6,323,  and  of  these  450 
were  alcohol  cases.  Deaths  attributed  directly  to  alcoholism  or  delirium  tremens  num- 
bered 151  and  in  the  remaining  cases  drinking  was  a  contributing  factor. 


Alcohol  and  Life.   A  Manual  of  Scientific  Temperance  Teaching  for  Schools.   By  John  A. 
Hunter,  M.  D.,  CM.   London:   MacMillan  &  Co. 

This  pamphlet  of  86  pages  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  for  use  in  schools.  With  such  sanction  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
the  schools  to  use  it  extensively,  and  if  this  is  done  it  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  national  drinking  habits,  for  it  does  not  bend  the  truth  one  iota  in  favor 
of  moderate  drinking.  Much  of  the  ground  covered  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  American 
school  physiologies  with  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  the 
home,  family,  state  and  national  wealth.  Some  of  the  matter  has  been  drawn  from 
school  books  in  use  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland  where  systematic  methods  of  temper- 
ance teaching  are  pursued. 

It  would  appear  that  the  captious  critic  is  no  longer  feared,  at  least  by  the  author, 
for  he  has  omitted  from  his  statements  the  modifiers  that  were  formerly  seized  upon 
to  support  the  charge  of  "unscientific."  But  the  critics  themselves  know  more  now  than 
they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  author  can  now  say:  "A  poison  is  a  sub- 
stance which  injures  health  or  destroys  life.  Alcohol  does  both,"  without  challenging 
the  captious  remark  that  it  does  not  always  and  on  all  occasions  do  both.  The  fact  that 
it  does  it  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  the  alcohol  question  one  of  the 
greatest  social  problems  is  accepted  as  supporting  the  general  truth  of  the  statement. 

A  chapter  on  "the  causes  of  alcoholism,"  sets  forth  these  as  the  leading  ones: 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  on  the  body. 

2.  The  instinct  of  imitation,  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  tyranny  of  social  habits 
and  customs. 

3.  The  abundance,  variety  and  cheapness  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

4.  Trying  conditions  under  which  many  people  work  and  live. 

"5.    The  influence  of  heredity  in  weakening  ability  to  resist  temptation. 

6.  Selfishness,  sensuality  and  vice — pastimes  of  the  idle  rich  who  turn  to  alcohol 
as  a  pleasure-poison. 

The  book  would  be  an  inexpensive  and  helpful  addition  to  the  teacher's  aids  in  the 
school  room  to  use  in  conjunction  with  original  source  material  on  the  points  covered. 
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WHY   PROHIBITION? 

By  Charles  Stelzle.  New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company.   $1.60  net. 

Good  answers  to  most  of  the  current  objections  to  prohibition  and  many  strong 
arguments  besides  are  here  assembled.  The  various  schemes  are  laid  bare  by  which 
labor  is  deluded  into  appearing  in  favor  of  the  traffic,  when  its  best  interests  are  all 
against  it. 

Workingmen  are  advised  to  object  to  having  drinking  bosses,  for  "if  it  is  bad  .  .  . 
for  the  workingman  to  drink  booze  it  must  be  still  worse  for  the  boss  to  drink  booze." 

The  activity  of  the  Bartenders'  League  and  the  International  Union  of  Brewery 
Workmen  in  trying  to  line  up  labor  against  prohibition,  is  disclosed  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  fake  labor  petition  launched  last  December  against  national  prohibition. 

Particularly  suggestive  are  the  corrections  of  the  misconstrued  "statistics"  which 
liquor  bureaus  have  sent  out  comparing  divorce  rates,  church  membership,  crime,  pau- 
pery,  etc.,  in  certain  prohibition  and  non-prohibition  states. 

In  the  chapter  on  taxation  and  compensation  a  casting  up  of  accounts  shows  which 
side  should  do  the  compensating.  The  chapter  on  substitutes  for  the  saloons  shows 
some  of  the  enterprises  that  may  be  promoted  without  disregarding  the  workingmen's 
desire  for  freedom  and  independence.  Stock  companies  for  the  erection  of  Labor 
Temples  is  one  of  these. 

"How  Prohibition  Works,"  and  "How  to  Fight  the  Saloon"  are  the  closing  chap- 
ters and  like  the  rest  of  the  book  are  full  of  helpful  suggestions. 


WHEN  A  STATE  GOES  DRY 
By  Frederick  O.  Blue.   Westerville,  Ohio:   American  Issue  Publishing  Company. 

When  a  new  prohibition  state  finds  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  in 
enforcing  a  prohibition  law  at  the  start  is  due  to  the  "wreckage"  which  the  saloon 
leaves  in  its  wake,  and  which  can  be  cleaned  up  after  a  while,  the  task  does  not  appear 
so  very  discouraging.  This  wreckage  consists  of  inebriates,  criminals,  degenerates, 
those  who  have  developed  the  craving  for  drink  and  those  who  have  become  morally 
stunted,  grafters  and  sympathizers  with  the  indifferent.  These  must  be  prevented  from 
interfering  with  the  workings  of  the  law. 

The  respectable  moderate  users  who  think  that  the  law  is  not  for  them  offer  also 
an  obstacle  which  must  be  removed.  The  "drys"  have  to  be  shown  that  the  work  is  not 
all  done  so  long  as  there  are  wet  states  on  the  border  trying  to  get  their  liquors  in. 
The  large  cities  are  more  than  a  liquor  problem.  They  are  a  patriotic  problem.  The 
danger  point  in  a  country's  history  is  reached  when  the  urban  population  outnumbers 
the  rural,  and  the  saloon  in  the  congested  centres  is  the  positively  vicious  element.  It 
affords  the  opportunity  for  the  organization  of  the  invisible  government,  the  bosses  who 
rule  without  being  elected  by  the  people. 

The  foreign  population  does  not  constitute  as  serious  an  obstacle  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  "Experience  teaches,"  says  Commissioner  Blue,  "that  the  foreigner  is  quick 
to  assimilate  information  respecting  intoxicating  liquors  when  the  information  is  given 
to  him  in  his  own  language.  In  a  ward  of  a  large  city,  the  population  whereof  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  the  experiment  was  tried.  Literature  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  in  the  language  of  the  foreigners,  was  distributed  throughout  the  ward. 
At  the  municipal  election  the  ward  elected  'dry'  members  of  the  city  council." 

The  new  states  now  coming  under  the  operation  of  Prohibition  law  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ones  that  had  to  blaze  the  way,  and  Commissioner  Blue  has  done  a 
great  deal  not  only  for  the  new-comers  but  for  some  of  the  old  ones  as  well  by  gath- 
ering up  his  experience  and  publishing  it  in  compact  form. 
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Certain  Defects  in  American  Education  and  the  Remedies  for  Them.  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University.  Bureau  of  Education  Teacher's 
Leaflet  No.  5. 

Under  "Physical  Defects"  following  "Bad  Diet,"  "Lack  of  Physiological  Training," 
"Infant  Mortality"  and  "Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Eliot  h;is  included  Alcoholism,  the  results 
of  which  he  terms  "hideous  evils."  "The  remedy,"  he  says,  "must  be  generally  effective 
in  order  to  prevent  what  has  been  a  progressive  degradation  of  the  health  and  energy 
of  the  people  through  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks." 

He  is  not  sure  whether  prohibition  or  such  restriction  as  Great  Britain  has  adopted 
will  certainly  be  effective,  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  "enlisted  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  be  in  large  measure  protected  from  this  evil." 

He  speaks  positively,  however,  on  the  results  accomplished  by  education.  "Within 
recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  body  when  used  either  in  moderation  or  in  excess,  and  this  knowledge  it  is 
emphatically  the  duty  of  the  schools  and  colleges  to  impart  to  all  their  pupils,  and  to 
spread  throughout  the  communities  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  No  vested 
interests  and  no  class  privileges  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
this  serious  public  duty." 

Commissioner  Claxton  announces  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  leaflet  were 
taken  from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Eliot  for  use  at  the  fourth  commencement  of  Reed 
College  June  1,  1918,  because  they  cover  so  much  "that  is  of  permanent  value  and  im- 
mediate interest"  and  teachers  who  receive  the  leaflet  will  agree  with  him. 

*  *  * 

THE  SOURCE,   CHEMISTRY  AND  USE   OF  FOOD   PRODUCTS 
By  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.   Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  at  hand  a  book  that  will  answer  quickly  the  numerous 
questions  constantly  arising  concerning  what  we  eat  and  drink.  The  very  comprehensive 
book  which  Prof.  Bailey,  of  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
prepared  on  the  subject  brings  not  only  information  that  satisfies  curiosity,  but  that 
will  be  of  practical  use  at  a  time  when  the  shortage  or  high  price  of  accustomed  articles 
forces  a  search  for  new  ones. 

The  author  adopts  the  common  classification  of  foods  into  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  and  the  division  of  the  organic  into  carbohydrates,  fats,  organic  acids  and 
nitrogenous  compounds,  none  of  which  include  alcohol,  but  in  his  treatment  of  the 
various  products  of  the  earth  from  which  our  foods  are  derived  he  includes  the  bev- 
erages as  well  as  the  articles  of  food  made  from  them.  He  discusses  the  source  of  each 
important  substance,  its  preparation  for  market,  packing,  preservation  and  shipment, 
its  composition,  nutrient  and  dietetic  values,  and  its  uses  by  people  of  different  countries. 
The  by-products  as  well  as  the  foods  and  beverages  derived  are  included.  Thus  after 
cane  sugar  and  glucose  comes  confectionery,  and  after  grapes,  comes  grape  juice,  first 
in  order,  then  wine  and  brandy. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  "since  the  process  of  sterilization 
has  been  perfected,  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  grape  juice  either  natural  or 
carbonated,  for  making  a  cooling,  wholesome  beverage." 

Of  special  value  just  at  this  time  when  the  world's  sugar  supply  is  so  low  are  the 
tables  showing  how  much  sugar  is  destroyed  when  fruit  juices  are  fermented  and 
turned  into  alcoholic  drinks. 

Unfermented  grape  juice  made  from  Concord  grapes  is  18.54  per  cent,  sugar;  made 
from^n  European  grape  grown  in  California  it  has  19.15  per  cent,  sugar.  But  California 
red  wine  contains  no  sugar,  it  has  all  been  turned  into  alcohol.  All  "dry"  wines  are 
fermented  until  the  sugar  is  all  changed,  while  the  "sweet"  wines  have  varying  small 
percentages.  Champagne  has  1.92  per  cent.,  claret  .12  per  cent.,  Chianti  (Italian)  0.17 
per  cent.    Thus  in  every  pint  of  the  dry  wines  are  lost  about  two  ounces  of  sugar;  in 
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every  8  pints  a  pound.  Unfermented  apple  juice  contains  on  the  average  10.45  per  cent, 
sugar;  after  fermentation  0.05  per  cent.,  a  loss  of  over  1^2  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pint 
of  fermented  cider. 

In  northern  France  from  300,000,000  to  600,000,000  gallons  of  cider  have  been  the 
annual  production  representing  an  annual  loss  of  240,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  could 
have  been  conserved  either  in  unfermented  apple  juice  or  other  apple  products. 

The  appendix  contains  tables  giving  the  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  total 
calory  value  of  common  articles  of  food  from  which  the  daily  requirements  can  be 
easily  computed. 

*  *  * 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS 
By  Mary  E.  Richmond.   New  York:    Russell  Sage  Foundation.   $2.00  net. 

That  the  task  of  "reconstructing"  individuals  and  families  is  so  great  that  it  neces- 
sitates an  army  of  trained  social  workers  forces  a  double  question:  Is  it  because  the 
socially  submerged  have  increased  their  proportions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand 
for  these  guardians  has  arisen?  or  are  we  developing  methods  that  were  needed  as  much 
a  century  ago  when  the  church  was  the  chief  care-taker  of  the  poor  and  needy?  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  new  profession — for  social  work  has  become  a  profession — the 
answer  would  doubtless  be  that  if  the  present  methods  of  work  had  been  inaugurated 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  not  so  large  an  army  would  be  required  in  the  pro- 
fession today,  and  that  no  time  is  now  to  be  lost  if  there  is  to  be  less  necessity  for 
reconstruction  fifty  years  hence. 

As  the  title  implies,  this  book  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  dependent  and  incapable  of  all  degrees  are  rescued  from  social  drowning 
and  set  upon  their  feet  again. 

The  work  of  finding  out  the  causes  of  social  dependence  is  a  science  and  art  as 
well  as  of  first  importance,  and  the  principles  here  presented  are  the  fruit  of  the  writer's 
many  years  of  experience  and  of  much  aid  contributed  from  the  experience  of  other 
workers.  The  chapters  deal  especially  with  the  kinds  of  evidence  that  have  to  be  secured, 
the  sources  of  information  and  the  classes  of  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  These 
are  elucidated  by  suggested  questionaires,  to  be  used  by  the  worker  in  getting  the  in- 
formation with  each  class  of  patients  as  a  basis  for  reconstruction.  The  one  for  alco- 
holics is  designed  only  for  one  class  of  these,  persons  to  whom  the  term  "inebriate"  is 
applied.  The  term  is  thus  defined  (page  29):  "This  word — inebriate — has  come  to  have 
a  more  definite  meaning  than  formerly.  It  has  never  been  applied  to  all  who  drink,  nor 
does  it  apply  now  to  all  who  get  drunk;  it  does  apply,  however,  to  all  who,  owing  to  a 
constitutional  peculiarity  or  defect,  are  habitually  overcome  by  alcohol  and  unable  to  take 
it  at  all  without  taking  it  to  excess." 

The  following  is  the  questionaire  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  inebriate,  with  suggestions 
for  the  investigator: 
I.     Heredity. 

1.  What  were  the  habits  of  the  parents,  grandparents,  and  great-grandparents  in 
respect  to  alcohol  and  habit-forming  drugs  (opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  ether,  chloral, 
patent  medicines,  headache  powders,  etc.)?  What  are  the  habits,  in  these  respects,  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  of  brothers  and  sisters?  Wherever  any  relative  mentioned  used  alcohol, 
(1)  Was  his  use  of  it  strictly  moderate?  (2)  Was  he  a  free  drinker  who  occasionally 
got  drunk?  Or  (3)  was  he  unable  to  take  alcohol  at  all  without  being  overcome  by  it? 
If  either  parent  of  the  present  patient  was  an  alcoholic  (2)  or  an  inebriate  (3),  did  these 
habits  develop  before  the  birth  of  the  patient? 

2.  Is  there  any  history  of  mental  or  of  nervous  trouble  in  the  family?  Were  any  of 
the  ancestors  and  relatives  mentioned  above  insane?    Did  any  commit  suicide?    Were 
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any  feeble-minded?   Epileptics?   Did  any  have  "nervous  prostration,"  or  "fits?"   Did  any 
have  marked  eccentricities,  violent  temper,  periods  of  extreme  depression? 

II.  Duration. 

3.  How  long  has  patient  been  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol?  How  long 
has  he  noticed  that  he  has  been  unable  to  use  alcohol  socially  or  drink  in  moderation? 

4.  Longest  period  of  abstinence  previous  to  two  years  ago?  Longest  period  of 
abstinence  during  last  two  years? 

III.  Causal  Factors. 

5.  What  is  the  patient's  own  analysis  of  the  causes  of  his  drinking?  What  are  his 
reasons  for  relapses  or  for  continuance  of  drinking  periods? 

6.  Is  he  nervously  unstable?  What  evidence  does  he  give  of  such  nervous  in- 
stability? Has  this  condition  developed  recently  or  has  it  been  present  since  childhood? 
Is  there  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  mentally  deficient?  (See  questionnaire  regarding 
a  Child  Possibly  Feeble-Minded,  p.  441.) 

7.  Are  these  conditions  such  as  to  incline  him  to  seek  the  saloon  as  more  cheerful? 
Is  the  home  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  saloons?  Is  it  squalid  and  in  disorder?  Does  he 
take  his  meals  at  home?    If  so,  are  they  well  cooked? 

8.  Has  he  been  unfortunate  in  business  or  family  affairs?  Has  he  suffered  from 
any  painful  disease  or  been  in  ill  health?  Has  he  suffered  any  severe  shock  or  loss 
which  unsettled  him  or  caused  him  to  turn  to  drink?  Is  he  happily  married?  Is  his 
wite  of  a  nagging  disposition,  or  has  she  any  bad  habits  that  make  trouble  between 
them?    Has  he  children,  and  if  so  are  they  of  good  health  and  habits? 

9.  Is  his  employment  such  as  to  expose  him  unduly  to  the  temptation  to  drink 
(brewery  worker,  teamster,  hack-driver,  bartender,  butler,  waiter,  longshoreman,  etc)? 
Does  he  work  long  hours  in  extremes  of  temperature?  Under  trying  conditions  of  dust, 
humidity,  or  bad  ventilation?    Does  he  get  drunk  only  when  unemployed? 

10.  (For  a  woman.)  Has  she  been  in  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  liquors  every 
month  when  unwell?  Has  she  frequent  pregnancies?  Has  she  used  alcohol  to  give  her 
an  increased  supply  of  milk  for  nursing? 

IV.  Drinking  Habits. 

11.  Does  the  patient  have  something  to  drink  every  day  or  every  week?  Are  there 
periods  of  weeks  or  months  during  which  he  will  not  touch  alcohol,  which  alternate 
with  periods  of  complete  intoxication? 

12.  Does  he  do  most  of  his  drinking  in  the  saloon?  In  the  home?  With  other 
members  of  the  family?  Does  he  take  alcohol  in  the  morning  before  taking  food?  Is  he 
a  solitary  drinker,  that  is,  does  he  drink  only  when  off  by  himself?  If  in  the  saloons, 
does  he  buy  his  drinks  or  is  he  treated? 

13.  Has  he  any  drug  habit  in  addition  to  his  alcoholism?  Was  the  alcohol  habit 
acquired  as  a  substitute  for  any  drug  habit?  Have  drugs  been  used  to  promote  or 
encourage  "sobering  up"  from  drinking? 

14.  Does  he  desire  to  be  rid  of  his  alcohol  habit?  Is  he  indifferent  about  it?  Is  his 
attitude  antagonistic  on  this  subject?  If  the  first,  is  his  desire  due  to  a  mental  antagon- 
ism to  his  habit,  of  which  he  is  ashamed,  or  is  it  dependent  upon  the  need  of  treatment 
for  such  physical  disease  which  may  or  may  not  be  due  directly  to  alcoholic  poisoning? 

V.  Physical  Condition  and  Medical  Treatment. 

15.  Has  he  ever  been  under  medical  treatment  for  the  alcohol  habit?  If  so,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  treatment?  Was  he  treated  at  a  hospital?  How  long?  Did  he 
leave  on  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  physician?  Did  he  co-operate  after 
leaviifg  in  any  medical  after-care?    Did  he  undergo  treatment  at  home? 

16.  With  regard  to  the  present,  has  patient  lost  weight?  Does  he  crave  food  regu- 
larly and  is  his  appetite  good?  Does  he  sleep  well?   Has  he  any  physical  infirmity? 

17.  Has  he  been  examined  recently  by  a  physician?    If  so,  what  was  his  report? 

18.  If  no   physician   has   been   consulted   about   patient's   habits,    are    not   medical 
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advice  and  treatment  needed  either  before  or  at  the  same  time  that  social  treatment 
begins?  Is  it  possible  to  secure  these  from  a  physician  who  is  especially  interested  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  inebriety  on  both  the  physical  and  mental  side?  Does 
this  physician  advise  a  general  medical  examination  also? 

VI.  Social  Conditions. 

19.  Patient's  exact  statement  in  detail  as  to  feeling  of  inefficiency  due  to  alcohol? 
Has  the  drink  habit  led  to  loss  of  work?  Has  unemployment  from  this  cause  been 
occasional?  Frequent?  Habitual?  Time  lost  from  work  during  last  year?  Financial 
loss  to  patient  and  family  during  this  period?    During  his  last  three   drinking  bouts? 

20.  Is  the  patient  and  are  his  family  reduced  to  poverty  because  of  his  drink  habit? 

21.  Does  his  wife  have  to  work  to  help  support  the  family?  Are  the  children 
obliged  to  work  also? 

22.  If  his  work  is  steady,  is  he  paid  off  regularly  on  Saturday?  Does  he,  as  a  rule,  turn 
over  part  of  his  wages  to  his  wife  or  family?   If  so,  what  proportion  of  his  wages? 

23.  Does  he  obtain  money  from  his  wife  or  children  to  buy  drink?  Does  he  ever 
pawn  household  articles  with  this  object  in  view? 

24.  Does  he  abuse  other  members  of  the  family  when  drunk?   When  sober? 

25.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  he  has  criminal  tendencies?  Do  these  criminal 
tendencies  antedate  his  drunkenness  or  do  they  occur  only  during  the  period  of  intoxi- 
cation? 

VII.  Social  Treatment. 

26.  Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt,  apparently  successful,  to  make  the  patient  a 
total  abstainer,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

27.  Has  he  ever  been  arrested  for  drunkenness?  If  so,  was  he  fined?  Impris- 
oned? Released  on  probation?  Has  he  been  repeatedly  arrested  for  this  offense? 
Was  he  ever  sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  suspended 
sentence? 

28.  Can  any  new  adjustment  be  made  in  the  home  which  will  help  him  to  recovery? 
What  will  win  the  co-operation  of  his  family  and  make  his  surroundings  more  livable? 

29.  Is  complete  change  of  environment  desirable  and  possible,  either  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  for  a  period  of  special  treatment  or  permanently?  Has  he  formed 
harmful  associations  with  which  his  connection  should  be  broken?  Are  there  helpful 
associations  which  could  be  formed — as  with  a  church  or  settlement  club  or  with  an 
individual  volunteer?  Could  anyone  formerly  a  drunkard  but  now  an  abstainer  be 
brought  to  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  him? 

30.  Has  he,  or  has  he  ever  had,  any  religious  affiliations?  Has  he  shown  himself 
susceptible  to  religious  influences?  Has  he  had  contact  with  churches,  missions,  etc.? 
What  is  his  attitude  toward  religion? 

The  worker  is  cautioned  against  supposing  when  a  single  cause  is  found  that  it  is 
the  one  and  only  cause  and  that  when  it  is  removed  the  case  may  be  dismissed.  This 
caution  naturally  applies  to  drink,  which  figures  as  a  very  common  factor  in  the  various 
classes  of  disability,  desertion,  neglected  children,  unmarried  mothers,  homeless  men, 
as  well  as  insane  and  feeble-minded. 

The  questionnaire  for  the  inebriate  will  undoubtedly  help  to  deepen  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  drink  factor  in  other  classes,  and  may  thereby  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  elaboration  of  the  study  of  the  other  classes  will  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  a  social  reconstruction  that  would  remove  this  common  factor. 

*  *  * 

Postcards.  The  use  of  attractive  postcards  if  they  carry  good  quotations,  clever 
pictures  and  hard-hitting  facts,  may  serve  a  helpful  purpose  in  temperance  campaigns, 
one  which  is  not  exactly  served  by  any  other  means.  Some  especially  good  ones, 
moderately  priced,  may  be  found  among  those  published  by  the  Scholl  Printing  Com- 
pany, Chillicothe,  Ohio.    Complete  sample  set,  10  cents. 
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Prohibition  in  Canada.    By  Ben  H.  Spence.    London,  Eng.:    British  National  Educational 
Prohibition  Campaign.    One  penny. 

The  pamphlet  sets  forth  in  brief  form  what  Canada  has  done  with  prohibition,  why, 
how.,  and  the  results,  with  an  appendix  on   Canadian   labor  and  prohibition  by  James 
Simpson,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 
Temperance  Reform  and  State  Purchase.  By  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.  P 

London:    R.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.    Threepence. 

The  difference  between  the  situation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  England  and  the  United 
States  is  clearly  shown  in  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker's  presentation  of  the  case  for  im- 
mediate State  Purchase.  There  the  traffic  is  like  a  very  large,  very  strong,  very  luxuriant 
tree  solidly  and  deeply  rooted.  Plere  the  once  vigorous  tree  is  more  than  half  uprooted 
and  in  a  much  wilted  condition,  its  demolition  in  sight.  But  England's  need  for  quick 
relief  from  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  the  tree  is  more  pressing  than  ours,  and,  rooted 
as  it  is,  all  the  restrictions  she  has  been  able  to  apply  have  acted  like  so  much  fertilizer 
and  increased  its  vigor.  Its  profits  never  were  so  large  as  in  the  past  year,  the  money 
spent  for  liquor  never  so  large. 

Sir  Thomas  disposes  effectually  of  the  argument  for  restriction  by  showing — 

"The  inconsistency  and  hopelessness  of  permitting  people  to  embark  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  a  trade  which  they  were  licensed  to  carry  on  and  upon  which  heavy  license 
and  excise  and  customs  duties  were  levied,  and  then  expecting  them  to  acquiesce  in  and 
facilitate  restrictions  and  regulations  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrict  their  sales  and 
diminish  their  profits.  It  was  and  is  inevitable  that  brewers,  distillers  and  publicans 
should  resist  and  always  endeavor  to  avoid  and  evade  the  restrictions  to  which  their 
trade  is  subjected.  They  are  in  business  to  sell  drink,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  resent  everything  that  interferes  with  them  in  so  doing." 

"What  is  needed,"  he  urges,  "is  a  power  and  a  remedy  that  will  come  into  operation 
at  once,  and  not  a  generation  hence,  and  be  of  doubtful  efficacy  then!  The  next  few 
years  will  be  crucial  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  then  that,  more  than  ever,  we 
shall  need  all  our  thrift,  efficiency  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  The  continued  squandering 
of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  on  drink  with  its  accompanying  evil  consequences  would 
at  any  time  be  deplorable,  but  just  when  those  who  have  been  risking  their  lives  for  us 
are  returning,  and  the  very  foundations  of  our  economic,  social  and  political  structure 
are  being  challenged  and  tested  it  would  be  a  calamity.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to 
reduce  and  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  that  expenditure  and  its  attendant  evils." 

State  control,  Sir  Thomas  believes,  would  give  immediate  relief  and  in  greater 
measure  than  any  other  except  abolition,  and  he  sees  no  hope  for  that  in  sight.  Possibly 
extensive  plebiscites  would  change  his  outlook,  but  he  evidently  believes  that  he  under- 
stands the  situation,  and  he  shows  complete  grasp  of  the  past  history  of  England's 
struggles  with  the  traffic  which  he  terms  "our  greatest  national  evil." 

Some  misconceptions  that  have  been  circulated  against  State  Purchase  are  cor- 
rected, one  being  that  the  English  government  would  have  to  put  up  an  enormous  sum 
of  money,  borrow  it  perhaps  from  America,  if  we  would  loan  it  for  such  a  purpose. 
Not  money,  but  government  bonds,  he  says,  would  be  the  purchasing  medium,  and 
they  would  be  redeemed  and  the  interest  on  them  paid  from  the  profits  from  the  traffic 
under  government  management.  He  does  not  believe  it  would  saddle  the  business  per- 
manently upon  the  people,  as  has  been  said,  because  it  would  give  them  a  clear  field, 
with  no  powerful  organized  opposition,  to  progressively  limit  or  prohibit  it  entirely  as 
they  chose.  And  so  far  as  involving  opponents  of  the  traffic  in  partnership,  they  are 
already  involved  in  sharing  the  revenues  from  the  traffic  and  must  be  until  they  are 
in   the  majority. 

It»is  hardly  for  us  in  America  to  judge  whether  State  Purchase  would  or  would 
not  be  the  best  way  for  England  to  get  out  of  her  dilemma.  We  are  not  in  the  same 
boat,  and  in  a  far  less  hampered  position,  thanks  to  our  generation  of  school  instruc- 
tion.   The  indications  are  that  we  can  cut  the  Gordion  knot  with  prohibition. 
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THE   RELATION    BETWEEN    ALCOHOL   AND   TUBER- 
CULOSIS  FROM    THE   CLINICAL    STANDPOINT 

DR.  MAURICE  ROCH,  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND* 

ONE  cannot  get  far  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  without  run- 
ning up  against  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  germ  and  its  soil :  the  number  and  virulence  of  the  bacillus  on  one  side 
and  the  mode  of  entry  and  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism  on  the  other. 
Only  the  laboratories  today  still  give  first  place  to  the  germ.  For  the  practicing 
physician,  it  appears  to  me  the  question  is  solved  in  the  other  direction,  namely, 
that  the  soil  is  of  incomparably  greater  significance ;  for  the  germs  are  present 
everywhere  and  only  wait  to  find  favorable  conditions  for  development. 

Only  in  a  few  cases,  infection  between  married  couples,  does  the  bacillus 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause.  But  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  do  not  need 
consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  social  hygiene.  This  has  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  soil. 

From  this  viewpoint,  how  will  the  physician  classify  his  cases?  I  would  sug- 
gest the  following  groups : 

A.  Inherent  Tendency — 

1.  Children  with  tubercle  nidus  in  the  lymph  glands,  in  the  bones  and  joints, 
and  occasionally  in  the  brain  cortex. 

2.  Young  people  with  flat  chests,  who  often  rapidly  develop  cavities  in  the 
lungs. 

B.  Acquired  Tendency — 

3.  A  very  great  number  of  children  and  young  adults  who  react  easily  to 
infection,  develop  small,  mild  tubercles  in  the  glands  and  lungs,  which  frequently 
remain  undetected  until  found  in  autopsies. 

4.  Women  who  are  weakened  by  frequent  child-bearing  and  live  in  bad 
hygienic  conditions. 

5.  Male  alcoholics  between  30  and  50  years  of  age.  With  them  tubercu- 
losis is  usually  located  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

6.  The  old  and  the  sick  who  have  become  weakened  by  diabetes,  hardening 

^Translation    from    Internationale    Monatsschrift    zur    Erforschung    des    Alkoholismus    und    Bekampfung 
der  Trinksitten,   May-June,   1918. 
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of  the  arteries,  cancer,  tabes,  etc.,  and  fall  victims  to  a  pervading  miliary  tuber- 
culosis or  the  extension  of  an  old,  probably  long- forgotten  affected  lung  apex. 

Of  course,  this  summary  classification  does  not  always  hold  absolutely.  I 
desired  only  to  indicate  here  a  few  marked  groups  that  are  commonly  met  in 
clinical  experience.  I  emphasize  the  word  "usually"  to  meet  the  objection  that 
might  be  raised  by  physicians  of  sanatoriums,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  treat  only 
specially  selected  cases  of  the  disease.  They  have  fewer  cases  of  the  particularly 
mild  and  the  particularly  bad  cases  of  non-selected  patrons.  They  would  cer- 
tainly not  see  as  many  tuberculous  alcoholics  as  we  general  practitioners. 

Many  patients  of  Groups  I,  2,  4  and  6  must  be  recognized  as  indirect  victims 
of  alcoholism,  but  our  chief  concern  is  with  Group  5.  Cases  of  this  class  are  so 
frequent  and  striking  that  one  cannot  think  of  any  better  examples  of  the  predis- 
posing action  of  alcohol  as  an  originating  cause  of  tuberculosis. 

As  a  striking  example,  I  will  describe  one  of  my  recent  cases,  a  thirty-seven- 
year-old  custom  officer  in  the  Bernese  Alps.  His  father  died  at  seventy-two  of 
apoplexy ;  his  mother  and  two  sisters  were  healthy.  He  was  married  and  child- 
less. For  a  long  time  the  patient  took  two  glasses  of  wine  regularly  with  his 
meals,  besides  daily  at  least  two  aperitifs,  two  cups  of  coffee  with  liqueur,  and 
often  in  addition  a  whisky.  Also  he  went  every  year  to  Wallis  during  the  wine 
season,  and  one  knows  what  that  means.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  had  led  a  regular, 
healthy  life  and  carried  on  the  work  of  his  calling. 

Since  December,  1916,  he  has  been  losing  flesh,  has  night  sweats,  began  to 
cough  and  raise  blood.  But  he  thought  nothing  much  of  this,  and  only  consulted 
a  physician  last  June  after  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  the  first  he  had  suffered  in  his 
life.  He  is  a  well-developed  man,  not  especially  corpulent  (147  pounds),  al- 
though he  declares  that  he  has  lost  24  pounds  during  the  last  six  months.  His 
face  is  noticeably  reddened  and  puffed  up ;  he  has  pronounced  tremors ;  he  com- 
plains of  nightmares  and  irritable  disposition.  The  spleen  is  palpable  and  the 
liver  extends  too  far  beyond  the  costal  rim.  There  is  dullness  over  the  right 
lung  apex  with  difficult  expiration  and  fine  rales  on  coughing.  Bacillus  present. 
No  fever. 

Warned  by  the  attack  of  epilepsy,  the  patient  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
his  disease,  as  well  from  alcoholism  as  from  the  lung  invasion.  He  became  en- 
tirely abstinent  and  remained  for  two  months  at  a  cure  in  the  mountains.  He 
returned  with  an  increase  of  two  pounds  in  weight,  his  appearance  changed  en- 
tirely, his  eyes  animated,  his  skin  fresh,  his  speech  less  depressed.  There  was 
dullness  over  the  right  apex,  but  no  rales.  Stated  that  he  coughed  a  little  without 
raising,  appetite  good,  and  sweating  stopped.     He  resumed  his  calling. 

Had  the  lungs  been  more  strongly  attacked  on  the  first  examination,  the 
tubercle  farther  developed,  the  case  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  typical. 
What,  then*  does  it  teach  us  ? 

A  man  without  hereditary  taint,  without  an  unhealthy  childhood,  passing 
normally  through  adolescence,  a  man  of  strong  physical  development,  who  has 
steadily  led  a  healthy  life,  whose  business  calls  for  no  over-exertion,  who  is  well 
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housed  and  well  fed,  and  who  becomes  epileptic  and  tuberculous  simply  and  alone 
through  alcohol. 

From  the  observation  and  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  similar  cases,  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  alcoholism  creates  a  favorable  soil  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Koch  bacillus.  Many  others  before  me  have  noted  and  spoken 
of  the  same  thing.  Landouzy  said,  "Alcohol  prepares  the  bed  for  tuberculosis. 
Still,  my  opinion  has  been  in  no  way  biased  by  these  authorities,  but  founded,  I 
believe,  upon  my  own  experience.  I  had  already  reached  it  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  experiments  and  statistics.  And  I  believe  that 
every  unbiased  physician  who  will  consider  such  cases  as  I  have  described  (and 
they  are  frequent  enough)  with  open  mind,  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Many  have  arrived  there  already. 

I  would  summarize  the  foregoing  thus : 

i.  Alcoholism  greatly  favors  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  one  needs  to  be  no  temperance  fanatic,  nor  to  spend  a  long  time 
over  statistics  and  animal  experiments ;  simple  observation  of  patients  and  what 
it  teaches  are  sufficient. 

What  has  become  of  our  patient?  Rest,  high  air  and  entire  abstinence 
cured  him  in  a  few  weeks.  Armed  with  my  good  advice  and  his  own  resolutions, 
he  is  back  at  his  calling.  Under  similar  conditions  I  have  seen  many  worse  cases 
healed  as  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  mode  of  living  is  made  sound  and  normal,  the 
organism  begins  to  exert  its  natural  powers  of  resistance. 

True,  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  cases  progress  so  favorably.  There 
are  those  in  which  cavities  develop  rapidly.  But  even  then  one  need  not  despair 
of  the  prognosis.  To  be  sure,  one  sees  alcoholics  die  of  galloping  consumption, 
especially  if  they  keep  on  drinking;  but  in  the  greater  number,  if  they  are  well 
cared  for,  and  voluntarily,  or  by  compulsion,  give  up  alcohol,  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion for  their  cavities  to  heal  over,  the  colonies  to  dry  up  and  become  fibrous, 
without  loss  of  power  of  expansion.  One  meets  with  such  cases  in  which  there 
are  healed  cavities  in  the  cicatrized  apex  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  lung  diffused 
sclerosis  with  enlargement  of  the  lung ;  also,  chronic  bronchitis,  thickened  pleura — 
all  injuries  that  may  be  borne  for  a  long  time. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  the  alcohol  which  has  favored  the  healing  over 
and  the  growth  of  connective  tissue.  I  say  No.  If  the  patient  shows  development 
of  connective  tissue  it  is  in  spite  of  his  alcoholism,  because  he  has  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  from  the  beginning  showed  strong  powers  of  resistance  against  the 
bacillus.  That  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  forty  long  years  he  has  resisted  these 
attacks  and  that  if  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  drink  he  would.  He  has  been 
permitted  to  escape  punishment  once,  but  the  second  time  he  will  not  escape. 
Clinical  experience  leads  me  to  question  the  assumption  made  by  Magnus  Huss 
and  assented  to  by  other  authors  as  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  action  of  alcohol 
through  promoting  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  lungs.  That  it  does 
this  in  other  organs,  as  the  liver,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  if  it  does  this  in  the  lungs, 
the  benefit  of  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  effect  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  bacillus. 
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2.  Alcoholics  who  are  attacked  by  tuberculosis  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  and  persons  of  strong  constitution.  If  they  recover,  or 
are  only  slightly  sick,  it  is  not  because  of  the  alcohol,  but  in  spite  of  it  because  of 
their  strong  constitution. 

We  firmly  maintain  that  alcohol  favors  the  development  of  the  Koch  bacil- 
lus ;  it  prepares  the  ground  for  the  germ.  Why  ?  And  how  ?  It  is  certain  that 
alcoholism  is  a  very  important  indirect  factor  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis. 
The  money  that  is  spent  for  drink  is  not  available  for  food  and  rent.  The 
drinker  is  often  slovenly,  filthy  and  disorderly.  He  would  rather  spend  his  hours 
in  the  saloon  than  in  the  open  air  or  in  healthful  recreation.  What  this  means 
for  the  promotion  of  tuberculosis  is  so  clear  and  so  devoid  of  all  question  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it. 

These  mischievous  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  drinker  himself,  but  include 
also  his  family.  The  poorly  fed,  poorly  housed,  overworked  and  often  abused 
drinker's  wife  is  often  the  innocent  victim  of  her  husband  and  protector,  blame- 
less as  long  as  she  herself  does  not  seek  relief  in  the  bottle  and  whisky  glass. 

Alcoholism  in  the  husband  as  a  cause  of  tuberculosis  in  the  wife  is  a  theme 
for  social  remedial  investigation,  the  material  for  which  is  not  lacking. 

The  children  as  well  as  the  wife  suffer  from  the  father's  vicious  habits. 
Physically  weak  and  miserable,  as  they  only  too  often  are,  they  become  the  easy 
prey  of  all  kinds  of  microbes,  of  which  the  Koch  bacillus  is  not  the  least.  The 
descendants  of  alcoholics  are  very  markedly  afflicted  with  tuberculosis ;  to  recog- 
nize that,  one  has  only  to  open  his  eyes,  and  then  he  will  study  with  more  interest 
the  statistics  of  Bunge  and  the  observations  of  Brunon,  Jacquet  and  others. 

3.  Because  alcohol  promotes  uncleanness,  disorderly  living,  misery  and  deg 
radation,  it  indirectly  favors  in  a  pronounced  degree  the  origin  of  tuberculosis, 
not  in  the  drinker  alone,  but  also  in  his  family,  and  especially  in  his  descendants. 
This  degrading  effect  of  alcohol  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  and  of  itself 
justifies,  in  the  interest  of  combating  tuberculosis,  the  measures  already  taken 
and  those  yet  to  be  taken  against  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  alcohol  as  an  indirect  factor  in  infection  is  so  great  that 
it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  make  further  inquiries.  And,  furthermore,  from  the 
practical  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  prophylaxis,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  alcohol  acts  directly  or  indirectly  in  playing  its  part  in  the  promotion  of 
disease. 

It  is  a  striking  trait  of  these  drinker  consumptives  that  the  injury  in  the  lung 
will  have  made  advanced  progress  before  the  patient  or  his  family  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  physician.  When  they  do  they  will  say :  "I  have  no  appetite,  I 
am  losing  flesh,  I  have  had  a  bad  catarrh  for  two  months ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  a 
catarrh,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  stop  work."  But  the  physician  finds  an 
astonishing  apex  in  full  development,  expectoration  swimming  with  bacilli.  Many 
authors  rfave  found  this  latency  in  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  the  alco- 
holic tuberculous.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  typical  of  the  cases  where  the  alcohol 
alone  exerts  the  destructive  influence ;  if  to  it  is  added  bad  food  and  housing  and 
over-exertion,  it  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated.    In  these  cases  the  general  physical 
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condition  agrees  much  sooner  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  disease.    This 
point  may  be  summarized  thus : 

4.  Independent  of  its  indirect  influence,  alcohol  also  directly  favors  infec- 
tion with  tuberculosis,  without  any  clear  manifestation  of  the  weakened  resistance 
of  the  organism. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  only  of  healthy  drinkers,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  whom  we  have  seen  easily  fall  victims  to  tuberculosis.  How  much 
more  easily  will  the  sick  alcoholic  become  a  prey  to  this  disease !  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  numerous  statements  on  the  origin  of  liver  cirrhosis.  Without 
entering  upon  that  question  I  only  mention  that  very  frequently  a  tuberculous  ab- 
dominal inflammation  complicates  cirrhosis.  And  how  often  a  miliary  tubercu- 
losis brings  a  sudden  end  to  a  case  of  polyneuritis,  or  of  delirium  tremens,  or 
chronic  stomach  disease.  In  these  cases  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  benevolent 
connective  tissue-building  power  of  alcohol.  Run-down  alcoholics  withstand 
infection  no  better  than  those  who  have  been  weakened  from  any  other  cause. 

5.  Tuberculosis  is  a  very  frequent  complication  to  the  enfeebling  diseases, 
liver  cirrhosis,  polyneuritis  and  digestive  disorders  to  which  alcoholic  disturbance 
leads. 

We  have  scarcely  mentioned  animal  experiments,  and  yet  they  support  com- 
pletely the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  the  observation  of  patients.  The 
same  is  true  of  statistical  investigations,  of  which  I  will  not  at  this  time  speak 
further,  as  I  am  dealing  now  only  with  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to  tuberculosis 
from  the  clinical  standpoint.  I  have  dealt  with  this  in  a  work  which  I  published 
in  1914.  From  whatever  side  we  approach  the  question,  statistics  give  us  the 
one  answer:  Alcohol  favors  in  a  high  degree  the  origin  of  tuberculosis.  We 
gather  the  statistics  on  mortality  from  tuberculosis  from  various  countries  and 
regions  and  compare  them,  and  then  the  morbidity  and  mortality  according  to 
sex,  age  and  calling,  and  the  conclusion  is  always  the  same. 
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I  can  understand  that  to  one  or  two  small  statistical  studies  one  would  attach 
no  great  value  as  proof.  But  when  hundreds  of  statistics,  gathered  by  various 
investigators,  from  various  standpoints,  and  for  various  purposes,  and  consisting 
of  various  kind  of  material,  give  always  the  same  answer,  then,  it  appears  to  me, 
doubts  are  no  longer  justified. 

6.  The  results  of  animal  experiments,  like  those  of  statistics,  completely 
support  the  conclusions  drawn  from  observations  of  the  sick. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  one  must  ask  what  value  can  be  apportioned  to 
alcohol  as  a  therapeutic  means  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  It  used  to  be 
given  to  combat  the  fever  and  sweats.  But  for  these  purposes  we  now  have  better, 
remedies.  As  an  appetizer  it  may  be  used  occasionally.  I  emphasize  "occasion- 
ally," remembering  a  patient  who  was  ordered  to  take  a  medicinal  wine  and  was 
found  following  the  prescription  punctilliously  after  seven  years.  I  would  lay 
down  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  all  cases.  I  believe  it  can  be  at  the  same  time 
both  useful  and  injurious.  If  I  give  it  as  an  appetizer  in  cases  where  there  is  loss 
of  appetite,  I  do  not  give  it  longer  than  fourteen  days,  because  a  longer  use  may 
have  an  opposite  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  than  the  one  we  desire. 

In  mental  depression  it  can  be  used  occasionally,  but  here  even  greater  care 
is  needed.  In  all  cases  one  must  never  forget  that  the  prescription  by  the  physi- 
cian will  be  translated  by  the  patient  and  his  friends  in  favor  of  these  drinks. 
The  people  can  never  understand  the  fine  discriminations  the  physician  must 
take  between  the  indications  for  and  against.  Years  ago  in  a  village  in  the  Canton 
of  Geneva  I  gave  a  lecture  on  absinth  in  the  course  of  which  I  said  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  it  was  more  dangerous  to  drink  a  little  every  day  than  to 
get  drunk  on  some  festive  occasion.  Going  home  I  heard  some  of  my  audience 
talking  about  it.  They  had  caught  only  a  part  of  my  remark  and  one  seriously 
asked  me  if  getting  drunk  once  a  week  was  to  be  recommended.  That  experience 
made  me  careful.  When  I  speak  of  the  indications  there  may  be  for  alcohol,  and 
that  in  other  conditions  it  should  be  suppressed,  I  do  it  before  physicians  who 
will  understand  the  conditions.  For  the  non-medical  public  I  would  draw  the 
conclusion  on  this  point  thus : 

In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  alcohol  plays  an  entirely  subordinate  role ; 
its  assumed  action  in  building  connective  tissue  can  in  no  way  be  counted  upon. 
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— Lewis  Morrts. 
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CONDITIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
ALCOHOL  INTO  THE  BLOOD 

TO  what  extent  is  alcohol  present  in  the  blood  normally?  How  soon, 
and  in  what  amounts  and  for  how  long  is  it  found  in  the  blood  after  it 
has  been  taken,  either  by  the  stomach,  by  injection  or  in  inhalation? 
Does  the  blood  of  the  accustomed  user  differ  in  any  way  from  that  of  the 
non-user  in  these  respects? 

These  are  questions  that  have  seemed  to  several  investigators  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  painstaking  collection  of  evidence,  and  the 
results  obtained  have  helped  to  give  clearer  insight  into  some  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  used  as  a  beverage. 

ONLY  INFINITESIMAL  AMOUNTS  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  NORMAL  BLOOD 

One  of  the  first  to  find  alcohol  in  the  blood  when  none  had  been  injected 
was  Ford1  who  thought  it  arose  from  the  breaking  down  of  carbohy- 
drates. The  amount  he  found,  however,  was  almost  infinitesimal,  0.0057  per 
cent.  Other  investigators  confirmed  his  finding  and  offered  various  and  con- 
flicting explanations,  as  well  as  varying  percentages.  Pringsheim2  found  a 
somewhat  larger  average,  0.018  per  cent,  in  the  blood  of  rabbits;  0.004  in  that 
of  rats. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  blood  of  human  subjects  was  made  for 
the  first  time  by  Schweisheimer3  who  found  the  average  percentage  of 
alcohol  present  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  various  diseases  to  be 
0.03626.  These  amounts  he  considered  as  so  small  compared  with  the  amounts 
present  after  alcohol  had  been  taken  that  they  could  be  regarded  practically  as 
zero. 

WHEN  INGESTED  ALCOHOL   ENTERS  THE  BLOOD 

Investigations  of  the  time  it  takes  for  ingested  alcohol  to  pass  into  the 
blood  and  the  percentage  found  there  from  hour  to  hour  until  its  disappearance, 
were  begun  by  the  French  scientist,  Nestor  Grehant,  who  used  animals  as  sub- 
jects. He  found4  that  on  the  average,  the  time  of  the  highest  concen- 
tration was  about  one  and  one-half  hours  after  doses  of  five  cubic  centi- 
meters per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  Pringsheim,  repeating  Grehant's 
work  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  made  the  important  discovery  that  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  found  in  the  blood  after  administration  varied  as  to  time 
and  quantity  according  to  whether  the  animal  subject  had  become  accustomed 
to  taking  alcohol  or  not.  The  accustomed  animals  developed  greater  ability 
to  destroy  the  alcohol  quickly,  being  able  to  destroy  in  eight  hours  quantities 
which  took  the  unaccustomed  twelve  hours  to  dispose  of.  This  held  only  for 
oxidation ;  both  classes  threw  off  the  same  proportions  by  lungs,  skin  and 
kidneys. 

The  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  reached  a  much  higher  degree  in 
the  unaccustomed — about  66  per  cent  higher — than  in  the  habituated,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  maximum  for  a  longer  time,  from  which  Pringsheim  concluded 
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that  alcohol  poisoning  was  more  injurious  and  dangerous  for  the  unaccustomed 
than  the  accustomed  since,  with  the  former,  the  poisoning  continued  for  a 
longer  time  and  at  a  higher  rate. 

How  far  the  information  derived  from  animals  could  be  applied  to  men  was 
first  studied  by  Schweisheimer.  He  confirmed  the  finding  of  Pringsheim  as 
to  the  greater  ability  to  oxidise  alcohol  acquired  by  habitual  use.  Other  fac- 
tors beside  habituation  have  been  found  to  modify  the  rate  of  oxidation  some- 
what, such  as  the  higher  temperature  in  fever,  and  active  muscular  exercise. 

USE  DOES  NOT  IMMUNIZE 
The  difference  in  oxidising  power  is  supposed  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  so-called  tolerance  of  alcohol,  that  is,  the  difference  in  the 
amounts  that  can  be  taken  by  individuals  without  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
This  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  immunity  from  all  injurious  effects  of  alcohol, 
for,  often  persons  who  do  not  react  to  alcohol  by  intoxication  show  signs  of 
injury,  sooner  or  later,  in  other  directions,  as  when  physical  injury  brings  on 
delirium  tremens  in  an  habitual  user  who  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  may 
never  have  been  drunk.  Liver  cirrhosis  in  habitual  drinkers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  "tolerant"  of  alcohol  because  they  do  not  become  intoxicated  is  another 
phase  of  injury  from  alcohol  that  does  not  show  as  drunkenness.  A  breakdown 
under  unusual  strain,  or  greater  susceptibility  to  diseases  which  abstainers 
resist  more  easily,  are  further  symptoms  of  hidden  alcoholic  injury. 

EFFECTS  ON  ABSTAINERS 

Schweisheimer's  investigations  compared  abstainers,  moderate  drinkers 
and  heavy  drinkers,  or  topers,  in  regard  to  the  time  it  took  for  the  administered 
a1cohol  to  reach  the  blood,  the  time  of  its  highest  concentration  in  the  blood 
and  the  time  of  its  disappearance. 

Of  the  two  abstainers  used  as  subjects,  one  showed  a  concentration  of 
0.968  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  after  com- 
pleting the  dose  (3.3  ounces).  At  the  end  of  one  and  one-half  hours  the  per- 
centage had  reached  1.33125.  He  was  then  totally  drunk  and  remained  so  for 
another  hour,  two  and  one-quarter  hours  after  taking,  when  the  highest  point 
of  concentration  was  reached,  namely,  1.3485.  At  three  and  one-quarter  hours 
the  percentage  had  begun  slightly  to  decline,  standing  at  1.3125;  general  con- 
dition better,  but  mind  still  clouded.  Afer  five  and  one-half  hours  the  blood 
percentage  was  1.253,  head  a  little  clearer,  the  subject  feeling  better  but  still 
tired  and  sleepy.  After  eight  hours  the  percentage  was  0.5518  with  sensations 
normal  while  lying  down  but  dizzy  when  standing;  movements  uncertain. 
After  twelve  hours  the  percentage  was  down  to  0.132;  patient  tired  and  head 
not  feeling  right,  but  mind  clear.  The  next  morning  he  was  apparently 
normal. 

The  only  other  abstaining  subject  weighed  slightly  more  and  received  ac- 
cordingly, a  little  more  alcohol.  The  doses  in  all  cases  were  alloted  at  the  rate 
of  1.57  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  per  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  of  body  weight — 
about  3.6  ounces  for  a  man  weighing  154  pounds.     Examinations  of  the  blood 
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were  made  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  of  one  and  one-half  hours,  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  eight  and  one-quarter  hours  and  twelve  hours.  The  highest  con- 
centration was  shown  at  the  end  of  one  and  one-half  hours,  when  it  was  1.53, 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  first  abstainer.  Drunkenness  was  well  under 
way  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour ;  was  deepest  at  one  and  one-half  hours  and  still 
present  after  two  and  one-half  hours ;  sleepiness  and  dizziness  continuing  at 
eight  and  one-half  hours,  and  fatigue  still  strong  at  twelve  hours. 

EFFECTS  ON  MODERATE  DRINKERS 
Two  moderate  drinkers  served  as  subjects,  one  was  accustomed  to  taking 
from  one-half  to  one  quart  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  wine  a  day ;  the  other  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  beer.  In  both  cases  the  alcohol  content  of 
the  blood  was  lower  at  the  first  examination  (after  half  an  hour)  than  with  the 
abstainers,  i.  e.,  0.75  and  0.65  after  half  an  hour  and  quarter  of  an  hour  respec- 
tively. The  highest  point  was  reached  at  two  and  one-half  hours  by  one  pa- 
tient and  one  and  three-quarters  hours  by  the  other,  but  the  percentages 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  abstainers:  1.1628  and  1.2045  respectively. 
There  was  no  deep  drunkenness,  only  bad  feeling,  dizziness,  headache 
and  sense  of  pressure  in  head  and  eyes,  with  sleepiness  and  fatigue.  The  bad 
feeling  in  the  head  continued  with  one  patient  eleven  and  three-quarters  hours. 
The  other  by  that  time  felt  normal. 

EFFECTS  ON  TOPERS 
With  the  heavy  drinkers  there  was  wide  variation  in  the  amounts  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  at  the  corresponding  examinations.  In  three  cases  the  highest 
percentage  was  reached  in  half  an  hour;  the  other  three  took  from  one  and 
one-quarter  to  two  and  two-quarter  hours  for  reaching  the  maximum.  The 
highest  maximum  was  1.34  per  cent,  and  the  lowest,  0.50;  the  average, 
1.12.  Three  did  not  reach  this  average  and  were  less  than  half  an  hour  above 
1.0  per  cent. 

This  class,  called  topers,  included  six  individuals  and  illustrated  the  fal- 
lacy of  measuring  the  injuriousness  of  alcohol  by  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
One  subject  was  a  day  laborer,  twenty-five  years  old,  who  was  under  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital  for  stomach  trouble  due  to  alcoholism.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  drinkers.  His  daily  average  was  eight  quarts  of  beer,  and  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  fifteen.  He  smoked  ten  or  twelve  cigarettes  daily ;  had  tre- 
mor in  his  hands.  He  drank  his  allotted  quantity  of  alcohol,  over  a  quart  of 
wine,  without  any  trouble  in  about  eighteen  minutes.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  feeling  of  fatigue  about  an  hour  after  taking  the  alcohol  he  experienced 
no  ill  feelings;  remained  normal  the  whole  day  and  not  sleepy.  The  highest 
point  of  alcohol  concentration  in  his  blood  was  0.504  per  cent.,  and  this  was 
reached  in  half  an  hour.  From  that  point  it  declined  and  was  normal  in  about 
seven  hours.  His  case  was  exceptional,  and  aroused  some  speculation  as  to 
whether  his  extreme  oxidising  power  was  due  to  inheritance,  to  his  youth — 
he  was  much  younger  than  the  others — or  to  some  other  condition  of  his 
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blood.  He  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction,  indicating  syphilis,  the  only 
patient  who  did. 

Another  heavy  drinker  whose  daily  average  was  from  six  to  seven  quarts 
of  beer  and,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  eighteen  to  twenty,  reached  his  highest 
concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  in  half  an  hour  after  taking  his  portion 
of  wine.  His  only  ill  feeling  was  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  eyes,  which  was 
greatest  at  the  time  of  greatest  concentration.  He  was  talkative,  but  other- 
wise normal  during  the  whole  time  of  observation,  which  was  finished  in 
seven  and  one-half  hours. 

Another  toper,  whose  daily  allowance  was  six  to  seven  quarts  of  beer  and 
ten  on  Sunday,  was  under  treatment  for  bronchitis.  He  had,  besides,  beer 
heart  and  hand  tremors,  and  the  appearance  of  a  drunkard.  His  highest  point 
of  concentration  was  reached  in  half  an  hour.  He  had  a  slight  ill-feeling  in 
his  head  and  was  talkative  and  somewhat  more  animated  than  usual,  but  other- 
wise norml. 

Another  patient  who  showed  no  signs  of  intoxication  except  slight  dizzi- 
ness on  standing,  received  a  larger  portion  of  wine  than  the  others  because  he 
was  heavier,  the  amount  of  alcohol  being  allotted,  as  previously  stated,  accord- 
ing to  body  weight.  His  dose  was  a  quart  and  a  half  of  wine — about  four 
ounces  of  alcohol — but  he  was  used  to  five  or  six  quarts  of  beer  a  day  and  had 
drunk  whisky  besides,  which  he  had  given  up  on  account  of  nervousness  and 
tremors.  He  was  frequently  under  treatment  at  the  hospital  for  gout.  He 
had  the  drinker's  red  face  and  nose  and  had  white  hair  and  beard  which  made 
him  look  much  older  than  his  real  age,  fifty-six.  He  also  had  tremor  of  the 
hands.  His  highest  alcohol  concentration  in  the  blood  was  not  reached  until 
one  and  one-half  hours  and  amounted  to  1.3446,  which  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  other  topers.  The  explanation  suggested  was  that  on  account  of  his  un- 
usual weight,  his  dose  of  alcohol  was  unusually  large,  even  for  him,  to  take  all 
at  once. 

One  enormous  drinker,  who  came  of  a  drinking  father  and  mother,  took 
his  quart  and  more  of  wine — three  and  one-half  ounces  of  alcohol — without  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  drunkenness.  His  father  had  drunk  daily,  eighteen 
quarts  of  beer  and  for  five  years,  while  working  in  a  brewery  he  had  drunk 
daily  sixteen  quarts.  He  was  now  drinking  eight  quarts  of  beer  a  day  and, 
on  Sundays,  often  twenty-three  quarts.     He  was  under  treatment  for  gout. 

Thus  the  whole  group  of  drinkers  showed  that  their  tolerance  of  alcohol, 
so  far  as  it  was  manifested  by  ability  to  drink  unusually  large  amounts  without 
intoxication,  depends  upon  their  ability  quickly  to  oxidise  it;  but  they  were 
alcoholics  whose  alcoholism  was  manifesting  itself  in  other  directions. 

Two  epileptic  patients  were  included  in  the  investigation.  One  was  so 
susceptible  to  alcohol  that  he  had  to  have  a  smaller  proportionate  dose,  hence 
was  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  others.  The  other  case,  though  accus- 
tomed to  taking  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  quarts  of  beer  a  day,  was  mod- 
erately   intoxicated    by   the    regular    experimental    dose.     His   concentration 
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reached  the  one  per  cent,  mark  inside  of  half  an  hour  and  stood  above  that 
degree  for  over  three  hours. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  are  Schweisheimer's  conclusions  : 

Alcohol,  is  found  in  normal  human  blood  in  amounts  varying  from  0.2955 
to  0.3686;  it  is  highest  after  meals. 

Ingested  alcohol  enters  as  such  into  the  blood ;  during  intoxication  it  is 
present  in  a  comparatively  high  degree  (highest  found,  2.266  per  cent.). 

The  same  amounts  of  alcohol  taken  by  non-drinkers,  moderate  drinkers 
and  topers,  produced  different  degrees  of  concentration  in  the  blood. 

In  non-accustomed  drinkers  the  concentration  is  higher  than  in  the 
accustomed. 

Maximum  concentration  is  reached  in  the  non-accustomed  in  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  hours ;  remains  for  a  considerable  time  at  about  the  same  height 
and  gradually  falls  to  normal.  In  the  accustomed,  the  alcohol  content  rises 
quickly  to  its  culmination  and  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  about  the  same 
level  falls  quickly  to  normal. 

Alcohol  remains  at  a  high  concentration  in  the  blood  of  the  unaccustomed 
considerably  longer  than  in  that  of  the  accustomed  (five  hours  against  two 
hours). 

The  time  taken  for  the  elimination  of  alcohol  from  the  blood  of  those  ac- 
customed to  it  is  only  about  half  as  long  as  in  the  unaccustomed. 

The  supersensitiveness  of  epileptics  towards  alcohol  is  apparently  due  to 
the  passage  of  larger  quantities  into  the  blood  than  takes  place  in  normal 
persons. 

Examination  of  the  blood  furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a 

state  of  unconsciousness  is  due  to  alcohol,  or,  to  some  other  cause. 

*  *  * 
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THE   SOUL  OF  A   NATION 

A  people  without  a  definite  national  purpose  may  occasionally  stumble  on  seeming 
greatness  for  a  short  interval,  but  their  glory  is  unlikely  to  prove  lasting.  Peoples  who 
have  gone  far  have  known  whither  they  were  headed.  Ideals  and  ambitions  are  the 
soul  of  a  nation;  without  them  it  is  a  body  supine,  a  thing  inert.  It  may  multiply  in 
population  and  in  material  wealth,  but  its  name  will  not  be  writ  large  on  the  pages  of 
history.  To  vegetate  like  a  lower  organism  will  be  its  lot;  it  will  never  rise  to  those 
supreme   heights   that  justify  man's   creation   and   his   being. — Paul   Leland   Haworth. 
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THE  NEW  WINE  OF  FRANCE 

BY  EMILY  FRANCES  ROBBINS 

The  old  phrase  of  the  traveler  in  Europe,  "Nobody  drinks  the  water,  you  know,"  is  dead. 
The  English,  and  then  the  Americans,  have  destroyed  its  meaning.  So  far  as  our  Army  is 
concerned,  everybody  drinks  water  in  France.  This  article  from  the  other  side  suggests 
vividly  how  the  great  problem  of  pure  water  is  being  met  by  us. 

LL~\  "T  "7"INE  divine"  it  has  been  called — not  a  new  name,  but  it  still  holds. 
\/\/     It  is  Uncle  Sam's  favorite,  brought  to  France  by  the  American 

™    ™       Army. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  American,  this  wanting  his  own  of  everything. 
The  war  is  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  yet  the  American  soldier  abroad  de- 
mands his  own  kind  of  white  bread.  Though  he  camps  over  the  chalky  strata  of 
Normandy,  or  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss  border,  or  among  the  wine  vaults 
of  old  Champagne,  he  howls  for  his  own,  his  favorite  beverage,  the  sweetest  wine 
he  has  found  in  France — American  water. 

Are  our  boys  drinking  in  France?  Of  course  they  are — all  the  water  they 
can  get.     They  do  not  waste  a  minute,  after  they  have  gotten  here. 

At  one  landing  port,  the  supply  of  good  water  became  insufficient  for  the 
great  incoming  American  hordes,  every  man  with  a  thirst.  So  as  soon  as  they 
put  their  feet  on  soil  where  famous  French  wine  was  no  longer  prohibited,  they 
worked  all  night  and  all  the  next  day,  another  night,  and  still  other  nights  (so 
fanatical  were  they  on  this  subject  of  drink)  and  they  bored  into  the  earth  as 
many  feet  as  the  height  of  America's  tallest  building — and  out  flowed  gallons  and 
gallons  and  gallons. 

What  is  worse,  they  have  it  all  along  the  route.  The  officers  are  so  afraid 
that  our  boys  will  be  tempted  to  drink  French  water  that  they  run  ahead  and 
examine  it,  and  hang  little  signs  here  and  there  prohibiting  the  American  soldiers 
to  taste  of  it.  When  the  supply  is  an  important  one  and  drink  is  needed,  engin- 
eers install  filtration  and  sterilization  plants  and  convert  many  dangerous  waters, 
against  which  the  Frenchmen  may  have  become  inoculated  by  long  contact,  into  a 
safe  American  beverage.  When  the  water  supply  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  puri- 
fied in  bulk,  they  reduce  the  purification  and  sterilization  devices  to  miniature, 
place  them  on  trucks,  and  run  them  around  the  country  after  the  soldier. 

Even  Jerry's  (the  German's)  own  yields  to  the  magic  of  American  steriliza- 
tion. Jerry's  favorite  beverage,  in  the  wells  that  he  leaves  behind,  is  brewed  with 
his  dead  bodies,  his  human  excreta,  and  his  cast-off  hospital  bandages.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  busy  little  American  runabout  sterilizer — unique  in  the  annals  of 
armies — puts  the  concoction  through  a  treatment  in  democracy,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  gallons  are  flowing  American  pure. 

The  American  indifference  to  the  old  French  wines  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
this  war.  Word  is  passed  that  they  are  the  only  safe  course,  that  in  them  you  get 
your  drink  in  sterilized  form.  But  whoever  invented  that  camouflage  did  not 
reckon  with  the  wily  man  from  Missouri,  who  winks  one  eye  and  remarks,  "Who 
had  an  interest  in  starting  that  propaganda  ?" — as  he  raises  his  own  canteen  for 
another  swig. 
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SLIDE  FROM  THE  "WARRIOR'S  WAR  ON  DRINK" 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  open  field  maneuvers,  before  the  world  became  sophis- 
ticated, armies  used  to  camp  within  the  reach  of  visible  water  sources,  near  springs, 
or,  upon  the  banks  of  streams.  Modern  warfare  no  longer  consults  the  con- 
venience of  geography,  geology,  topography,  or  meteorology.  Whatever  the  rain- 
fall, the  natural  storage,  the  run-off,  or  the  seasonal  variation ;  whether  the  source 
of  supply  is  a  surface  stream,  or  an  ancient  river  bed,  or  beneath  impermeable  sedi- 
mentary rock,  or  compact  sandstone — the  will  of  science  dominates  and  water 
pours  forth.  The  camps  of  the  American  Army  are  spread  over  the  free  soil  of 
France.  The  French  landscape  is  dotted  with  American  docks,  cantonments, 
bakeries,  laundries,  baths,  schools,  laboratories,  hospitals,  machine  shops,  railway 
yards,  terminals,  supply  depots ;  it  is  painted  with  American  locomotives,  motor 
trucks,  horses,  mules,  airplanes,  and  men — and  they  all  drink.  And  the  trouble 
they  cause !  Think  of  it  for  a  moment — a  great  engineering  enterprise  for  fur- 
nishing drink  already  accomplished,  with  four  hundred  more  in  the  process  of 
construction.  A  whole  army  of  engineers  and  sanitarians  are  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  drink,  purifying  farm  supplies,  pumping  from  streams  and  springs  into  stor- 
age tanks  and  reservoirs,  boring  into  the  earth,  building  50-foot  high  concrete 
dams  that  impound  100,000,000  gallons  of  water,  laying  miles  of  pipe  line  at  night 
under  the  very  breath  of  the  enemy. 
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From  the  time  a  Yankee  soldier  strikes  a  French  port,  until  he  infiltrates 
through  to  the  last  foot  of  civilized  territory,  drink  flows  in  a  continuous  stream 
into  his  mouth.  When  he  gets  beyond  the  base  of  huge  reservoirs,  it  is  carried  in 
pipes  to  water-points.  When  he  gets  beyond  these,  it  is  sent  to  him  on  water- 
truck  trains,  each  truck  carrying  as  much  as  five  hundred  gallons.  Where  trucks 
can  no  longer  penetrate,  150  gallons  of  water  is  sent  at  a  time  by  horses  or  mules, 
who  pull  and  strain  and  die  to  get  it  to  the  thirsty  soldier.  When  animals  fail, 
men  carry  it  by  hand,  trailing  the  man  to  his  farthest  lair. 

And  there  he  sits,  in  his  dugout  or  his  trench  or  his  shelter  hole,  with  clear 
eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks — be  it  known  to  his  shame — due  to  his  long  career  of  drink- 
ing. Under  the  spell  of  his  American  intoxication,  he  studies  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  shells,  developing  a  nicety  for  noises,  a  delicacy  of  discrimination, 
and  turns  his  mind  to  the  weighty  problems  of  winning  the  war,  which  devolve 
upon  his  individual  responsibility  and,  solving  the  last  crucial  question — how  to 
"get  on  Jerry's  flank  and  tickle  him  with  one  of  them  hand  grenades" — he  reaches 
for  more  American  liquid,  to  put  the  devils  of  health  into  his  veins — and  quaffs 
and  quaffs. — From  Red  Cross  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

ALCOHOL   AND   RESISTANCE   TO   DISEASE 

By  E.  L.  TRANSEAU  and  EDITH  M.  WILLS 

THE  present  influenza  epidemic,  said  to  be  deadlier  than  any  other  since 
the  Black  Plague  and  producing  fatalities  at  a  rate  five  times  greater 
than  the  war,  places  a  new  emphasis  on  the  subject  of  normal  resistance 
to  disease. 

Undoubtedly  many  deaths  from  pneumonia,  particularly  among  the  soldiers, 
could  have  been  prevented  if  it  had  been  known  in  time  that  the  combination 
of  fatigue  and  the  after  effects  of  the  influenza  rendered  a  person  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pneumonia  germ,  or  in  other  words,  lowered  his  power  of  re- 
sistance against  it. 

A  very  important  part  of  our  knowledge  of  practical  hygiene  should  be  the 
principles  involved  in  maintaining  the  body's  normal  powers  of  resistance  at  the 
highest  possible  point.  Especially  is  this  important  in  view  of  the  false  teach- 
ing put  forth  in  the  advertisements  of  quack  medicines  and  by  the  propaganda 
methods  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  times  of  epidemics  like  the  present,  trying  to 
lead  people  to  rely  upon  drugs,  instead  of  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
body,  upon  which  alone  the  power  of  resistance  depends. 

But  unless  one  understands  the  principles,  the  term  "power  of  resistance" 
sounds  vague  and  intangible,  not  at  all  as  gripping  as  the  heavy-headed  advertise- 
ment, "Protect  yourself  from  influenza  by  taking  's  medicine" ;  or  the 

persistently  circulated  fallacy  that  whisky  or  rum  are  good  for  "warding  off" 
influenza. 

The  battle  ground  of  the  struggle  between  the  body  and  the  disease  germs 
that  attack  it  is  not  a  visionary  field  by  any  means.     It  has  been  very  thoroughly 
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mapped  and  photographed,  though  there  may  be  some  ravines  not  yet  explored. 
This  battle  ground  is  the  blood,  and  the  defensive  forces,  as  in  all  wise  defense 
plans,  are  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  defenders  which  attack  the  enemy  in 
different  ways. 

Most  picturesque  of  the  body's  defenders  against  disease  are  the  "phago- 
cytes" or  white  blood  cells,  which  attack  the  invading  germs  in  cannibalistic  fash- 
ion and  swallow  them  whole.  The  phagocyte  and  his  meal  of  germs  can  be  seen 
and  photographed  under  the  microscope.  Prof.  Metchnikoff's  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  these  defenders,  as  it  was  he  who  made  the  discovery  of  their 
methods  of  warfare  and  also  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  makes 
them  sluggish  and  less  efficient. 

A  further  discovery,  made  by  Dr.  Wright,  was  that  the  phagocytes  need  the 
aid  of  an  advance  force  called  "opsonins,"  which  act  upon  the  germs  in  a  way 
that  renders  them  more  easily  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  phagocytes.  These 
opsonins  are  developed  in  the  blood  serum,  and  their  normal  power  over  certain 
disease  germs  can  be  increased  and  hastened  by  vaccination.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  typhoid  fever  germs. 

A  story  illustrating  the  marked  success  made  in  rendering  soldiers  immune 
to  typhoid  by  vaccination  is  told  at  the  expense  of  a  doctor  who  was  taking  the 
special  course  of  instruction  required  as  a  preparation  for  army  medical  service 
in  the  present  war.  While  undergoing  examination  by  a  higher  medical  officer, 
he  was  asked : 

"What  have  you  learned  about  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever?" 

For  a  minute  the  candidate  was  nonplussed.  "Really,  doctor,"  he  stam- 
mered, "I  don't  seem  to  remember  anything  on  that  subject." 

"No,"  the  examiner  laughed,  "you  haven't  had  anything  on  that  subject.  We 
don't  treat  typhoid  fever  in  the  army  any  more.    We  prevent  it." 

The  Pasteur  treatment  for  hydrophobia,  or  rabies,  is  an  instance  of  creating 
artificially,  by  vaccination,  a  bodily  resistance  to  infection  from  a  mad  dog  bite 
against  which  the  body  appears  to  be  unable,  or  unsuccessful,  thus  far  in  develop- 
ing a  normal  defense.  A  long  and  exact  method  of  treatment  is  necessary  to 
develop  this  artificial  immunity  to  rabies,  and  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  France 
has  come  the  observation  that  it  is  much  more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impos- 
sible, to  produce  the  immunity  in  alcohol  users.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  yet 
known.  But,  it  has  been  found  that  in  developing  the  power  to  oxidise  repeated 
doses  of  alcohol — which  is  another  means  of  bodily  defense,  destroying  the 
poison  that  is  harmful  to  the  cells  and  tissues  until  destroyed — other  changes  are 
produced  in  the  body's  chemical  processes  that  are  deviations  from  the  normal. 
One  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by  Reid  Hunt's  observations  on  the  alco- 
holized mice  that  were  more  easily  poisoned  by  acetonitrile. 

Among  other  methods  of  defense  possessed  by  the  body  is  the  power  to 
develop  a  substance  in  the  blood  which  causes  the  disease  germs  to  stick  together 
and  thus  renders  them  harmless.  Another  is  the  manufacture  of  "anti-bodies"  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  toxins  produced  by  some  disease  germs.  This  process 
may  also  be  reinforced  by  introducing  into  the  blood  the  same  kind  of  anti-toxins 
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that  have  been  produced  by  other  animal  or  human  bodies.  This  method  has  been 
tried  in  the  present  influenza  epidemic  and  is  believed  by  some  to  produce  good 
results. 

An  article  along  these  lines  in  the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal,  June, 
1912,  set  forth  very  analytically  the  different  forms  of  disease  resistance 
with  a  review  of  some  of  the  causes  that  promote  or  hamper  their  operations. 
This  review  has  such  special  application  to  the  present  time  that  it  is  here  repro- 
duced : 

"Some  persons  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  to  germ  diseases  while  others  sel- 
dom 'catch'  them  or  suffer  seriously  when  they  have  them.  Evidently  there  must 
be  causes  which  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  body  resistance.  Whatever 
these  causes,  they  must  be  closely  linked  up  with  the  personal  habits  and  environ- 
ment. Accordingly  the  scientists  here  come  face  to  face  with  the  third  part  of 
the  problem  of  preventing  disease  and  saving  life. 

"As  to  environment,  it  is  already  well  known  that  over-work,  under- 
nourishment, ill-housing  and  unhygienic  habits  all  lower  body  resistance.  It 
has  also  been  generally  believed  that  users  of  alcoholics  are  apt  to  be  sick 
more  frequently  than  abstainers  and  have  a  much  heavier  death  rate.  But 
owing  to  the  fact  that  drinkers  are  often  underfed  and  live  unhygienically,  it 
has  frequently  been  urged  that  it  is  these  factors  rather  than  alcohol  that 
render  the  drinker  so  susceptible  to  germ  and  other  diseases.  None  can  deny 
that  these  factors  are  important  and  those  who  work  for  the  saving  of  human 
life  must  seek  means  of  ameliorating  these  untoward  conditions. 

"However,  the  relation  between  alcohol  and  lowered  resistance  to  disease 
appeared  so  close  that  many  scientists  saw  the  necessity  of  investigation  and 
experiment  to  determine  whether,  when  divorced  from  these  factors,  alcohol 
deserves  the  bad  name  it  bears. 

HOW  ALCOHOL  DIRECTLY   LOWERS  VITAL  RESISTANCE 

"There  is  now  much  evidence  of  the  power  of  alcohol,  apart  from  its 
general  influence  in  producing  poor  living  conditions,  to  lower  body  resist- 
ance and  to  increase  the  death  rate.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  germ 
disease,  pneumonia,  Osier  gives  the  following  mortality  rate :  Abstainers 
18.5  per  cent;  so-called  moderate  drinkers,  25.4  per  cent;  intemperate,  52.8 
per  cent  and  he  adds,  'This  fact  has  long  been  known  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies as  holding  good  in  other  diseases  than  pneumonia.'  Statistics  for 
many  years  of  several  companies  which  keep  the  records  of  abstainers  and 
drinkers  separately  show  that  on  the  average  the  so-called  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  only,  cuts  off  the  expectation  of  life  about  25  per  cent. 

"Many  other  proofs  exist  showing  that  in  the  aggregate  drinkers  show 
lowered  resistance.  The  reasons  for  this  appear  in  the  results  which  many 
investigators  have  obtained  in  testing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  different 
kinds  of  body  defenses. 

"Among  these  defenses  probably  the  phagocytes  and  opsonins  are  the 
most  essential,  all  things  considered.     How  are  these  affected  by  alcohol? 
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Experiments  are  not  yet  complete  but  they  are  instructive  as  far  as  they  go. 
Prof.  Charles  Stewart  found  in  the  case  of  four  abstainers  experimented  upon 
that  the  ingestion  of  two  ounces  of  port  wine  lowered  the  opsonic  index  by 
37  per  cent  for  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  42  per  cent  for  streptococci 
(pus-forming  germs  which  may  cause  blood  poison,  erysipelas,  etc.).  Again 
he  experimented  on  three  persons,  giving  each  two  ounces  of  Peruna  with 
the  result  that  the  famous  alcoholic  cure-all  lowered  the  opsonic  index  for 
streptococci  36  per  cent  and  for  germs  of  tuberculosis,  88  per  cent. 

"Other  experiments  (Metchnikofr,  Massart,  Bordet,  et  al.)  showed  that 
alcohol  also  impairs  the  fighting  power  of  the  phagocytes.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  alcohol  is  found  in  the  blood  stream  the  phagocytes  some- 
times seem  sluggish  and  unable  promptly  to  attack  the  germs  present ;  in 
other  cases  they  seem  repelled ;  and  again  although  the  phagocytes  engulf 
many  germs  they  are  not  'robust'  enough  to  destroy  them  with  the  result  that 
the  germs  break  out  into  the  blood  with  increased  virulence. 

"It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  humanity  when  the  principles  of  anti-toxin 
treatment  were  discovered  and  many  lives  have  already  been  saved.  But  it 
has  not  always 'worked  successfully.  For  instance,  a  boy  and  a  man  were 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on  the  same  day.  They  were  immediately  given  the 
Pasteur  anti-toxin  treatment.  The  boy,  although  severely  bitten,  recovered 
promptly  but  the  man,  a  drinker,  although  far  less  seriously  wounded,  died. 
Delearde,  Laitinen  and  others  have  proved  by  many  experiments  that  alcohol 
is  'a  grave  obstacle  to  immunization'  against  diphtheria,  hydrophobia,  lock- 
jaw and  anthrax. 

"But  what  of  the  important  bactericides  and  bacteriolysins?  Is  their 
potency  also  impaired  by  alcohol?  To  answer  these  questions  Prof.  Laitinen 
undertook  three  series  of  painstaking  experiments,  the  results  of  which,  first 
reported  at  the  Stockholm  Anti-Alcohol  Congress,  are  here  summarized. 

"To  determine  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  bactericides  he  tested  the 
blood  serum  of  thirty  persons,  eleven  abstainers  and  nineteen  drinkers.  (By 
drinkers  he  means  'a  person  who  has  taken  alcohol  in  any  quantity  what- 
ever.') Each  specimen  of  serum  was  infected  with  typhoid  germs  and  'incu- 
bated.' After  1,  2,  6,  and  24  hours  respectively,  cultures  were  made  and  the 
bacteria  colonies  which  grew  during  the  five  following  days  were  counted. 
As  the  table  shows,  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  drinker's  serum  was  so 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  abstainer  that  many  more  bacteria  were  per- 
mitted to  propagate,  indicating  that  drinkers  are  far  more  likely  to  contract 
typhoid,  or  other  germ  diseases,  than  abstainers. 

Number    of    hours    bacteria    in    contact    with     serum 
Average  number  of  bacteria  colonies  in  19  Drinkers  1 
Average  number  bacteria  colonies   in   11   Abstainers) 
Abstainers'   advantage 

"He  carried  out  two  other  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  resistance,  that  is,  on  the  bactericidal  and  the  bacteriolytic 
power  of  the  blood.     In  one,  the  results  of  four  tests  involving  95  persons, 
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47  abstainers  and  48  drinkers,  showed  that  the  resistive  power  of  the  red  blood 
cells  was  lessened  and  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood  was  lowered  by 
alcohol. 

In  the  other,  he  tested  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  bacteriolysins 
and  bactericides  (complement),  using  red  blood  cells  instead  of  germs 
(haemolysis). 

"In  the  first  test  he  used  the  serum  ot  31  drinkers  and  35  abstainers  and 
the  results  showed  that  the  bactericidal  and  the  bacteriolytic  powers  were 
lessened  by  10  per  cent.,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  indicated  a  corresponding 
weakness  of  the  other  defenses  against  disease. 

"Next  he  examined  the  blood  of  six  women,  abstainers,  and  the  same 
persons  later  when  for  63  days  they  had  used  2.8  to  3.5  ounces  of  10-per  cent 
wine  daily.  Although  the  equivalent  of  only  a  little  more  alcohol  than  that 
in  a  pint  of  beer  yet  it  lessened  the  defensive  power  by  30  per  cent. 

"Still  not  satisfied,  he  examined  the  blood  of  three  persons  over  fifty  years 
of  age — a  drinker,  a  so-called  moderate  drinker  and  an  abstainer — all  known 
to  him.  The  records  of  these  findings  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  mass  of 
knowledge  gained  by  other  investigation  and  experience  as  to  suggest  in  a 
general  way  the  relative  effects  of  alcohol  on  all  these  marvelous  defenses 
against  disease.  Reckoning  the  abstainer's  resistance  at  54.4,  the  resistance  of 
the  moderate  drinker's  stood  at  38.2,  the  drinker's  at  37.8. 

"Thus  do  science  and  experience  agree  in  teaching  that  besides  its  ten- 
dency to  create  poor  living  conditions  alcohol  seriously  impairs  each  of  the 
defenses  which  the  body  needs  to  destroy  bacterial  invaders  and  their  toxins." 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  may  be  cited  a  few  passages  from  more 
recent  works : 

"Fillinger  found  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood-cells  much  reduced  after 
administration  of  champagne  to  healthy  human  subjects,  and  similar  results 
were  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits.  Weinberg  confirmed  these  results  by  simi- 
lar methods,  showing  that  20  per  cent  of  the  red  cells  lose  their  resistance 
after  the  administration  of  450  cubic  centimeters  of  champagne."* 

"There  is  evidence  that  medicinal  quantities  of  alcohol  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  bacterial  invasion  or  increase  the  danger  of  toxemias  in  acute 
illness;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  taking  of  alcohol  in  large  quantities 
day  after  day  for  many  years  results  in  impairment  of  the  body  structures, 
lessens  resistance  to  many  infections,  influences  unfavorably  the  processes  of 
immunization,  and  diminishes  the  healing  power  of  the  injured  tissues.  There 
is  a  well  recognized  high  mortality  among  alcoholics  in  pneumonia."** 

"Chronic  [alcohol]  poisoning,  by  devitalizing  the  tissues,  lowers  the  de- 
fenses of  the  body  against  microbial  invasion ;  consequently  specific  germs, 
such  as.those  which  cause  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
microbes  of  septic  inflammation  and  blood-poisoning,  find  a  suitable  soil.  A 
slight  general  depressing  influence — a  chill  or  a  specific  injury — which  would 

*"Alcohol,"  by  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,   1917. 

**"Materia    Medica,    Pharmacology,    Dietetics    and    Prescription    Writing    for    Medical    Students,"    by 
Walter  Arthur  Bastedo,   1918. 
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have  no  harmful  effect  upon  a  healthy  individual,  even  if  micro-organisms 
were  present,  because  the  vital  reaction  of  the  living  tissue  would  prevent  a 
general  infection,  may  be  most  dangerous  to  a  chronic  alcoholic."* 

*"Alcohol,    Its   Action   on    the    Human    Organism,"    by    Lord    D'Abernon    and    others,    1918. 

qs  SfS  sf: 

THE   HYGIENIC   SIDE   OF  ALCOHOL 

DR.  GEORGE  ROSENFELD,  BRESLAU** 

WE  ARE  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  hygienically  permissible  amount  of 
alcohol  one  may  use  ?    To  answer  this  we  must  ask  two  questions : 

i.     What  amount  leads  to  no  loss  of  function? 

2.     What  amount  leads  to  no  injury  of  organs? 

The  first  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer :  There  is  no  quantity  which  enters 
into  consideration  in  social  life  which  is  not  capable  of  lowering  mental  functions, 
whether  used  once  or  habitually.  Such  injury  may  be  observed  after  the  use  of 
from  15  to  30  grams  (between  a  pint  and  a  quart  of  3  per  cent  beer).  Even 
these  amounts  are  decidedly  injurious  when  used  steadily  day  after  day,  as  is 
customary.  The  injury  lasts  over  24  hours,  and  so  has  a  cumulative  action.  If 
alcohol  is  to  be  used  I  believe  it  is  best  to  go  for  several  weeks  entirely  without  it 
and  then  take  an  even  larger  amount  only  once.  The  after  effects  can  then  work 
off  in  a  few  days  and  the  individual  return  to  normal. 

For  active  mental  work,  abstinence  is  the  best  regimen.  Helmholz  stated  the 
characteristic  action  when  he  said  that  the  smallest  amount  of  alcohol  made  think- 
ing for  him  impossible.  Whether  a  Volta,  a  Herz,  a  Johannes  Muller,  a  Virchow, 
would  have  reached  higher  attainments  by  living  an  abstinent  life,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  But  that  everyone  might  reach  a  higher  development  with 
less  alcoholic  associations  is  unquestionable  to  those  who  observe  how  the  regular 
use  of  beer  sets  its  red,  sleepy  mark  upon  the  face  of  nearly  everyone  except  the 
abstainer.  That  all  men  without  alcohol  would  not  have  equal  genius,  is  evident; 
but  that  they  would  be  more  open  to  information,  have  more  definite  objects  and 
a  claim  to  higher  social  levels,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Whether  they  would 
be  less  agreeable  fellow  citizens  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  for  the  alcoholic  is 
certainly  more  open  to  suggestion,  less  original  and  acquiesces  more  easily  in  the 
projects  of  others. 

On  question  two  we  must  admit  our  lack  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  even 
know  what  moderate,  non-injurious  use  is.  By  what  can  we  measure  it?  By 
what  agrees  with  us?  For  how  long,  the  moment?  Every  quantity  does  for  the 
time.  By  the  chronic  effects,  that  is,  that  which  does  not  disorder  the  processes 
of  the  organs?    That  is  just  what  we  are  asking. 

Shall  we  measure  by  the  appearance  of  intoxication?     There  are  plenty  of 
alcoholics,  called  also  soaks,  who  do  not  get  drunk.     And  when  is  one  drunk? 
When  he  lies  in  coma  everyone  knows  he  is  drunk ;  but  what  degree  of  excitation 
of  fuddleheadedness  in  a  definite  dose  of  alcohol  will  produce  in  everyone,  cannot 
be  told. 

**From  "Der  Einfluss  des  Alkohols  auf  den  Organismus." 
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Shall  we  go  by  the  amount  per  body  weight,  which  seems  the  most  rational? 
We  cannot  prove  from  the  foregoing  that  0.5  ccm.  per  kilo  produces  injury  of 
the  organs,  but  we  have  not  a  great  amount  of  material  to  judge  from. 

And  why  should  we  try  to  find  a  limit?  Men  do  not  think  of  a  certain  limit 
as  the  measure  of  of  moderation.  Drinkers  who  do  not  take  more  than  30  ccm. 
(the  equivalent  of  a  quart  of  3  per  cent  beer)  once  a  month  are  as  scarce  as 
abstainers. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  wine  and  beer  drinkers  and 
those  who  use  spirits  and  are  called  drinkers.  But  what  right  have  we  to  put  the 
Munich  workman  who  takes  100  ccm.  of  alcohol  (3  liters  of  beer)  in  a  separate 
class  from  the  Breslau  workman  who  takes  the  same  amount  in  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  a  liter  of  whisky?  And  where  shall  we  class  the  student  who  takes 
6  schooners  (pints)  ?  Beer  is  really  worse  than  whisky,  for  it  disagrees  with  one 
just  as  much,  yet  the  fact  is  not  so  well  known  and  must  be  promulgated.  Besides, 
a  lot  of  time  is  spent  in  beer  drinking,  which  is  not  the  case  with  whisky. 

The  remark  made  by  Binz  is  right  to  the  point,  namely,  that  the  habitual 
beer  drinker  is  an  alcoholic  as  much  as  the  habitual  whisky  drinker,  but  he  has 
less  right  to  be  one  because  he  has  not  the  same  urge  to  drive  him  to  it  that  the 
other  has. 

In  Germany  the  beer  drinker  is  more  disposed  to  heart  disease,  obesity,  dia- 
betes, kidney  disease  and  stupor;  the  wine  drinker  less  disposed  to  stupor,  but 
more  to  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  gout ;  the  whisky  drinker  develops  stupor, 
but  is  more  given  to  liver  cirrhosis  than  the  other  groups,  less  to  heart  disease, 
obesity  and  diabetes,  but  more  than  all  to  delirium  tremens.  Heavy  drinking  in 
all  three  groups  leads  to  this  effect. 

The  purpose  of  hygiene  is  to  lengthen  life.    As  long  as  we  possess  no  means 

of  making  alcohol  uninjurious,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  shortener  of  life,  and 

therefore  an  enemy  to  hygiene. 

*  *  * 

AN    ACCIDENTAL    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    EDUCATION 
CONCERNING   ALCOHOL    THERAPY 

DURING  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  the  old  notion  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  a  valuable  aid  in  warding  off  such  attacks  received  a  body  blow.  And 
in  one  case  the  blow  was  invited. 

Early  in  October  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Boston  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association  called  on  the  Boston  Health  Commissioner  with  an  offer  to  supply, 
free  of  charge,  any  alcoholic  "stimulants"  necessary  to  combat  the  influenza  by 
patients  too  poor  to  pay  for  them. 

The  following  account  of  the  interview  appeared  in  a  letter  afterwards  writ- 
ten by  the  health  commissioner,  Dr.  Woodward,  to  the  president  of  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  and  submitted  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  to 
make  clear  his  position,  which  appeared  to  have  been  misconstrued  and  given 
much  publicity.    Dr.  Woodward's  letter  contained  these  statements : 

"You  doubtless  recall  that  you  came  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association,  and  offered  to  furnish,  through  my  office,  to  any  person  who 
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might  be  in  need  of  whisky  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  influenza,  and  who  might  be  financially  unable  to  obtain  it,  such  supplies 
of  whisky  or  other  alcoholic  stimulants  as  might  be  necessary. 

"I  told  you  then  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  medical  opinion  was  to  the 
effect  that  alcoholic  stimulants  had  no  preventive  action  in  relation  to  influenza, 
that  I  wholly  accepted  that  opinion,  and  that  I  had  no  use  for  any  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants for  any  person  for  the  prevention  of  influenza." 

The  particular  occurrence  that  led  Dr.  Woodward  to  write  this  letter  for 
publication  after  sending  it  to  the  liquor  dealers  was  that  they,  after  the  interview 
in  which  he  had  stated  to  them  this  definite  opinion,  wrote  to  all  the  doctors  and 
nurses  of  Boston  making  the  same  offer  they  had  made  in  Dr.  Woodward's  office 
and  stated  that  the  letter  was  sent  "after  a  talk  with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  sug- 
gested that  any  offer  of  this  action  should  be  made  direct  rather  than  through  the 
health  commissioner's  office." 

The  so-called  suggestion  was  simply  Dr.  Woodward's  reply  to  their  question 
as  to  how  they  could  get  in  touch  with  the  physicians  who  were  treating  influenza 
patients.  Naturally  he  replied  that  the  only  way  was  to  present  the  matter  them- 
selves directly  to  the  physicians.  They  not  only  did  this  but  gave  the  press  an 
account  of  their  action,  which  instead  of  being  an  advertisement  proved  a 
boomerang. 
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It  is  worth  recording  that  after  printing  the  correspondence  editorially  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (November  7,  1918),  added  this  comment: 

"The  personal  attitude  of  the  health  commissioner,  in  which  we  editorially 
concur,  is  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  for  the  prevention  of  influenza  is 
not  justified  by  anything  we  know  concerning  its  physiologic  or  therapeutic  action 
nor  by  anything  we  know  concerning  the  etiology  of  influenza.  Whether  alcohol 
shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  any  case  for  the  treatment  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
influenza  is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  the  physician  in  attendance, 
and  upon  which  the  health  commissioner  cannot  and  properly  should  not  pass 

judgment." 

*  *  * 

INFLUENZA:     AVOID  IT  AND  PREVENT  ITS  SPREAD 

[The  following  extracts  from  a  Government  bulletin  help  to  lay  the  persistent  and  per- 
nicious, liquor-inshired  propaganda  claiming  the  usefulness  of  alcoholics  in  preventing  and 
treating  influenza. — Editor.] 

"The  agents  which  cause  the  disease  come  from  the  nose  and  throat  of  in- 
fected persons.  Some  persons  carry  the  infection  without  having  the  disease. 
So  as  far  as  possible  prevent  what  comes  from  the  nose  or  throat  of  other  persons 
from  getting  into  your  nose  or  throat.  Keep  in  good  fighting  trim  so  that  if  you 
get  the  influenza  you  will  throw  it  off  quickly. 

"Keep  up  your  general  health — (1)  By  using,  inside  and  outside,  plenty  of 
clean  water;  (2)  by  eating  clean,  wholesome  food;  (3)  by  sleeping  at  least  seven 
hours  out  of  twenty-four  hours;  (4)  by  keeping  the  bowels  regular;  and  (5)  by 
temperance.  Clean  pasteurized  milk  and  clean  lemonade  are  good  anti-grip  drinks, 
while  alcoholic  drinks  (Booze)  may  make  you  subject  to  the  disease.  (Italics 
ours.) 

"Buck  up.  Be  cheerful.  We'll  get  over  the  grip  trouble  just  as  we  will  over 
every  other  obstacle  on  our  road  to  Berlin." — From  Public  Health  Report, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  October  11,  1918. 

*  *  * 

HOW    TO    KEEP    WELL 

Question :  What  do  you  think  about  using  whisky  as  a  preventive  of 
Spanish  influenza? 

Answer :  If  the  individual  uses  enough  whisky  he  will  soon  be  safe 
from  all  earthly  afflictions.  It  has  no  other  value. — Dr.  William  Brady,  in 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  *  *  * 

WHAT   SOBRIETY    MEANS   TO   LUMBERMEN 

A  great  sobering  change  has  taken  place  since  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  have  outlawed  the  saloons,  says  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Whittles  in 
The  Missionary  Rcvieiu  (November,  1918).  "In  the  old  days  when  the  jacks  re- 
turned to  town  the  streets  were  mottled  with  drunken  woodsmen ;  now  it  is  rare 
in  those  stsrtes  to  see  one  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  bootlegger  has  done 
his  best  or  worst  to  evade  the  law  and  the  officials  have  pursued  him  until  the 
illicit  traffic  cannot  bear  the  cost;  as  a  consequence  the  lumberjack  is  learning  the 
good  value  of  money  and  possesses  it  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time." 


ALCOHOLISM:  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 


THE  WORKINGMAN'S  PROBLEM 

By  ANNA  MANN  RICHARDSON,  M.D.* 

(During  one  year  3,500  new  patients  came  to  the  General  Medical  Clinic  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. During  1916  Dr.  Richardson  personally  interviewed  500  patients,  selected  at  random, 
the  only  requirement  being  that  they  be  wage  earners,  as  the  authorities  were  anxious  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  hazards  of  industry.  Of  these  it  was  found  that  two  out 
of  five  could  have  their  needs  met  in  the  clinic  and  hospital,  while  the  other  three  patients 
needed  readjustment  of  their  environment,  either  to  regain  their  health  fully  or  to  live  com- 
fortably with  a  permanent  physical  handicap. 

Among  the  hazards  to  general  health  which  were  noted  in  this  group  of  500  workmen 
were  night  work,  over-fatigue,  specific  diseases  as  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  and  alcoholism.  The 
remedies  suggested  included  adjustment  of  work,  teaching  along  lines  of  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, diet  instruction  and  changes  in  the  home  environment. 

Dr.  Richardson  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  alcohol  hazard,  the  temptation  for 
which,  it  will  be  noted,  she  says,  public  opinion  is  largely  responsible.  Of  the  240  persons  who 
had  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  drink,  she  does  not  report  any  as  noticeably  neurotic.  The 
following  is  taken  directly  from  her  address.) 

THE  ALCOHOL  HAZARD 

ANOTHER  hazard  for  which  public  opinion  is  largely  responsible,  is 
the  temptation  to  take  alcoholic  liquor.  This  comes  to  men  in  various 
forms.  The  cause  given  most  often  among  the  men  coming  to  the 
clinics  is  that  it  helps  them  to  sleep  when  fatigued  beyond  endurance.  This 
fatigue  may  be  from  work,  but  it  is  also  frequently  from  lack  of  interest  in 
life  and  opportunity  for  recreation. 

THE  LACK  OF  INTEREST  IN  LIFE 

The  case  of  Hans  J.  is  of  this  latter  type.  He  is  a  Norwegian,  an  expert 
on  skis  and  has  also  won  silver  cups  for  running  in  his  native  land.  He  is 
blonde  and  splendidly  built,  but  came  to  the  clinic  intoxicated.  A  few  days 
later  he  came  again  to  the  clinic  and  told  of  his  struggles  with  alcohol.  He 
came  to  America  eight  years  ago  and  soon  established  himself  in  his  trade  of 
house  painting.  He  married  and  settled  down  in  a  small  apartment  in  the 
Bronx.  His  wife,  a  very  excellent  housekeeper,  found  all  the  field  she  needed 
for  self-expression  in  her  small  apartment  and  her  little  daughter.  She  never 
cared  to  go  out  with  her  husband  or  to  entertainments  or  to  entertain  his 
friends.  They  disturbed  the  exquisite  order  of  her  home.  Mr.  J.,  used  to 
activity  in  the  open  air,  with  friends  and  social  life,  found  himself  restless  and 
unable  to  sleep.  He  started  with  beer,  increasing  the  amount  gradually,  but 
finally  found  whisky  would  more  effectively  control  his  restlessness.  This 
continued  six  or  seven  years  when  his  wife  and  daughter  returned  to  her 
people  leaving  him  to  live  alone  in  furnished  rooms. 

In  this  case  the  restlessness  for  which  he  sought  relief  in  drink  was  the 
normal  revolt  of  his  muscles  at  their  enforced  idleness.  Surely  he  could  have 
found  friends  and  companions  with  whom  to  exercise,  but  he  was  a  stranger 

*From  an  address  reported  in  the  New   York  Medical   Record,  May   18,   1918. 
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in  a  strange  land  and  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  anyone  who  could  direct 
him  in  right  lines.  He  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  sent  to  Sea  View 
Hospital. 

THE  PREVALENCE  OF  DRINKING 
Of  the  500  men,  383  reported,  among  other  points,  on  the  question  of 
alcoholic  indulgence,  and  249,  or  65  per  cent.,  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  some  form.  In  the  Cornell  Clinic  the  doctors  inquire  the  exact 
number  of  glasses  of  beer  or  whisky  consumed  daily,  so  that  our  figures  are 
not  based  upon  the  judgment  of  the  patient.  Ninety-four  of  the  men  (about 
25  per  cent.)  claimed  to  take  an  occasional  glass  of  beer,  but  only  for  social 
purposes  with  friends;  77  (20  per  cent.)  were  in  the  habit  of  having  beer  daily 
and  occasionally  whisky.  The  remaining  58  (15  per  cent.)  took  both  beer 
and  whisky  to  excess,  so  that  they  were  markedly  affected  by  its  use. 

EXCESSIVE   FATIGUE 

Four  of  this  group  were  periodical  drinkers.  They  absolutely  refrained 
from  alcohol  in  any  form  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  and  sometimes  even  for 
months,  but  when  they  did  drink  they  would  completely  lose  themselves  for 
days  or  even  weeks.  We  found  this  habit  of  periodical  drinking  to  excess 
among  men  working  continuously  without  sleep.  The  case  of  a  marine 
painter  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Mr.  T.  paints  the  bottom  of  boats  when  on  dry  dock.  Since  it  is  important 
for  these  boats  to  return  to  water  as  soon  as  possible,  while  they  are  in  the  dock 
painters  work  unceasingly.  The  work  is  casual,  so  that  when  it  is  to  be  had 
the  painters  like  to  work  steadily  every  minute.  The  method  of  pay  also  stimu- 
lates the  desire  for  overtime.  .  .  .  This  man  has  found  that  after  20  hours  of 
steady  work  he  cannot  sleep.  Experience  has  taught  him,  also,  that  beer  helps 
him  sleep.  After  he  had  worked  20  hours  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days, 
beer  would  lose  its  effect  but  whisky  would  bring  the  dulling  of  senses  he  longed 
for.  After  several  years  he  lost  his  ability  to  stop  drinking  and  would  usually 
be  dead  to  the  world  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  a  long  stretch  of  work.  After 
one  of  these  periods  he  would  have  a  horror  and  distaste  for  whisky  which  would 
last  until  he  became  "over"  fatigued  again.  The  temptation  to  drink  after  a 
period  of  work  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  men  arc  paid  by  checks  and,  in 
the  ever-present  saloons,  they  can  get  these  checks  cashed  if  they  buy  something. 
[Italics  ours.] 

Marine  firemen  are  a  group  of  workers  much  addicted  to  alcohol.  One 
man  told  me  he  was  given  four  ounces  of  gin  every  time  he  went  on  duty, 
claiming  this  was  essential  in  order  to  tolerate  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
work.     Boiler  repairers  and  longshoremen  have  the  same  type  of  temptation 

as  the  marine  painter,  the  long  continuous  hours  followed  by  inability  to  sleep. 

• 

ACCESSIBILITY  AND  FALLACIOUS  BELIEFS 
Waiters,   bartenders,   and   saloon   porters   are  tempted   by  the   constant 
presence  of  drink.     Six  out  of  the  fifty-eight  men  drinking  to  excess  were  em- 
ployed in  this  way.     The  most  hopeless  fight  was  being  put  up  by  a  young 
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Alpine  Sharpshooters  of  French  Army. 


Durig  found  that  As  Little  Alcohol 
as  that  in  2  Glasses  of  Beer  ^ 
Made  him  Work  15%  Harder  and  22%  Longer 
to  Reach  the  top  of  Pit.  Bilkencrat,  Yk  miles  high. 


STEREOPTICON  SLIDE  FROM  "DRINK  AND  THE  MAN  WHO  WINS" 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation. 


man  employed  as  a  rectifier  of  spirits.  His  duties  required  that  he  taste  the 
whisky  as  he  sweetens  and  colors  it.  This  man  tried  many  ways  to  master 
the  temptation.  Finally  he  got  a  job  as  waiter  at  Brighton  Beach  for  the 
summer  and  went  for  six  months  without  alcoholics.  On  his  return  to  the 
city,  his  old  employer  urged  him  to  come  back  to  the  work,  and,  believing 
himself  cured,  he  returned  to  find  in  two  months  that  the  desire  was  again 
his  master.     - 

The  occupations  of  the  fifty-eight  men  addicted  to  alcohol  in  excess,  al- 
though varied,  have  certain  common  characteristics.  The  list  follows: 
Drivers  and  shippers,  9;  longshoremen,  marine  firemen  and  painters,  7;  boiler 
makers  2;  workers  in  saloons  and  handling  liquors  6;  masons  and  roofers  6; 
stationary  firemen  and  engineers  6;  painters  5  ;  caring  for  horses  4;  machinists 
4 ;  plumbers  2 ;  and  one  each  of  the  following,  cook,  elevator  man,  butcher, 
caretaker,  oyster-opener,  milk-man  and  carpenter. 

The  men  frequently  blamed  their  work  as  the  cause  of  their  intemperance. 
The  fireman  drank  to  keep  cool,  the  butcher,  working  in  an  ice  house,  to  keep 
warm,  the  masons  drank  to  overcome  the  dryness  in  their  throats,  and  the 
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oyster-opener,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  water  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  work. 

None  of  these  men  had  sedentary  occupations.  The  absence  of  garment- 
workers,  who  composed  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  group,  suggested  another  ele- 
ment. Practically  all  the  garment-makers  were  Hebrews.  Looking  at  the 
nationality  of  the  excessive  alcoholic  group,  we  find  only  one  Hebrew,  and  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  saloon  and  felt  his  drinking  a  business  necessity.  The 
predominant  nationality  among  the  heavy  drinkers  was  Irish.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  these  fifty-eight  men  was  Irish,  while  in  the  entire  group  of  412  men  only 
23  per  cent,  were  Irish.  Hebrews  composed  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire  group, 
but  among  the  excessive  users  of  alcohol  were  less  than  2  per  cent. 

Whether  the  cause  of  the  alcohol  indulgence  is  the  strain  of  the  work,  the 
early  training  of  the  individual,  or  his  heredity,  does  not  relieve  the  clinic  of 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  individuals  in  overcoming  its  temptations  and 
of  educating  the  community  in  sane  and  scientific  methods  of  meeting  this 
problem. 

HELPS  IN  DECREASING  THE  HAZARD 

Exercise  and  Recreation.  One  of  the  most  vital  ways  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  the  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation  and  exercise. 
The  responsibilities  of  industries  in  which  over-fatigue  is  essential  to  obtain 
a  living  wage  must  not  be  minimized,  but  the  lack  of  exercise  and  recreation 
among  the  500  men  and  women  is  one  of  the  major  strains  of  their  lives.  Of 
440  patients  who  reported  on  the  subject,  only  fourteeen  took  any  form  of  sys- 
tematic exercise  outside  of  their  work.  Fifty-six  other  patients  walked  some- 
times solely  for  air  and  exercise,  but  with  no  regularity  or  aim. 

The  type  of  exercise  that  the  fourteen  patients  were  following  was 
somewhat  varied.  Three  danced,  four  were  learning  prize-fighting,  one  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard  who  drilled  each  week  and  spent  two  weeks 
in  camp  each  summer,  three  attended  gymnasium  regularly,  two  did  special 
exercises  prescribed  by  the  clinic,  and  one,  a  paranoic,  had  developed  a  system 
of  auto-cheiropractic  adjustments  performed  suspended  from  his  doorway. 

NEED  OF  INTERESTING  RECREATION 
The  answers  regarding  recreation  were,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  all 
semblance  of  real  recreation.  We  asked,  "What  do  you  do  to  enjoy  yourself 
when  not  working?"  Most  of  the  patients  replied,  "Enjoy  our  family,"  "Help 
my  wife  around,"  "Read  newspapers  or  novels."  A  small  number  attended 
evening  school,  and  a  still  smaller  number  went  often  to  the  movies,  while 
three  attended  dances. 

This  lack  of  exercise  and  recreation  had  several  causes,  130  of  the 
patients,  are  doing  heavy  work,  and  are  fatigued  beyond  the  possibility  of 
enjoyment  in  their  free  time.  None  of  these  people  were  in  normal  health. 
Probably  in  a  group  of  the  same  size  in  the  general  community  we  should 
find  a  far  greater  variety  in  the  forms  of  exercise  and  recreation  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  individuals  participating  in  them. 
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MALIGN  INFLUENCE  OF  CHILD  LABOR 
In  our  dispensary  group  we  found  men  who  had  begun  to  work  when 
only  nine  or  ten  years  old.     They  had  had  no  experience  in  recreation  as  we 
understand  it,  and  there  was  no  exercise  they  could  do  with  sufficient  skill 
to  find  recreation  in  performing  it. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  this  result  of  early  work  in  many  victims  of 
the  foreign  system  that  are  included  in  our  group.  This  system  develops 
wonderful  skill  in  the  workers,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  ability  to  relax  and  enjoy 
life,  when  work  is  begun  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  One  man  told  of  taking 
out  bastings  at  the  age  of  three.  He  cannot  remember  when  he  did  not  know 
how  to  sew,  and  was  daily  required  to  do  this.  One  surprisingly  serious 
Irish  cook  started  in  at  the  age  of  nine  to  assist  his  father,  who  owned  a 
slaughter  house.  He  reports :  "I  did  the  lighter  work,  like  killing  the  sheep." 
Fortunately  in  this  city  the  employment  of  such  young  children  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  we  still  lack  resources  for  wholesome  recreation. 

HELPFULNESS  OF  WISE  DIET 

Diet  Instruction.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  alcoholism,  one  essential  element 
in  its  relief  is  diet  regulation.  In  this  essential  a  clinic  has  special  opportuni- 
ties to  educate  not  only  its  alcoholics  but  all  its  patients.  To  prescribe  a  diet 
requires  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  patient's  habits  of  life  and  his  phys- 
ical condition  than  is  needed  to  prescribe  a  drug.  This  is  especially  true  in 
this  city  where  in  our  small  group  we  found  patients  of  twenty-five  nationali- 
ties and  four  races. 

[In  general  very  good  results  have  been  secured  by  the  use  by  drinkers 
of  a  simple  diet,  nourishing  but  not  stimulating,  largely  vegetable,  with  plenty 
of  fruit,  especially  apples,  the  malic  acid  of  which,  is  somewhat  of  an  antidote 
for  alcohol. — Editor.]  *  *  * 

A  PERSISTENT  FALLACY 

THE  fallacy  that  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  a  matter  for  self-control,  instead  of  a 
snare  laid  by  custom  and  the  narcotising  power  of  the  drug,  still  crops  out 
occasionally  and  from  sources  where  one  would  look  for  greater  care  and  dis- 
crimination. Thus  a  recent  writer  on  "Health  and  the  State,"  who  wishes  it  under- 
stood that  he  appreciates  the  great  amount  of  disease  for  which  alcoholism  is 
responsible,  and  who  mentions  it  as  a  prominent  cause  of  heart  disease  and  allied 
conditions,  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  of  liability  to  pneumonia,  classes  the  pre- 
vention of  alcoholism  as  a  social  rather  than  a  public  health  question.  "Any  great 
or  lasting  improvement,"  he  says,  "must  come  from  an  increased  self-control 
among  the  people  themselves." 

The  time  for  self-control,  in  relation  to  alcohol,  is  before  the  alcohol  comes 
in  contact  with  the  brain,  to  exert  its  depressant  effort  on  brain  action,  including 
the  powers  of  judgment  and  self-control.  But  such  an  attitude  is  inconsistent 
with  a  social  custom  that  requires  a  person  to  alcoholize  his  brain  in  order  to  show 
that  he  is  a  social  good  fellow.  Let  writers  on  public  health  emphasize  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  and  the  public  will  learn  where  to  apply 
preventive  measures  against  alcoholism. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  DRUNKARD 

The  following  remarkable  confession,  taken  from  the  second  part  of  an  article  in  No- 
vember McClure's,  is  said  by  the  editor  of  that  magazine,  to  be  the  true  story  of  a  great 
artist.  Probably  this  was  an  illustration  of  that  comparatively  rare  type  of  drunkard,  the 
periodic  drinker — the  bright  intellect,  the  power  to  consume  unusual  quantities  of  alcohol 
without  actual  drunkenness,  the  long  abstinent  periods,  and  the  sudden,  inexplicable  and  prac- 
tically uncontrollable  desire  for  a  prolonged  intoxication.  There  are  many  variations  of  the 
type.  Many  periodic  drinkers  are  undoubtedly  such  because  of  some  taint  of  hereditary 
alcoholism  and  the  fact,  mentioned  by  the  author,  in  the  part  omitted  here,  that  he  had  an 
uncle  who  was  a  drinker  of  similar  type,  suggests  that  that  may  have  been  the  case  here. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  his  long  and  heroic  struggle  finally  resulted  in  his  recovery.  But  how 
unnecessary  was  his  degradation  and  his  subsequent  struggle,  for,  in  his  case,  as  in  many 
others,  had  no  alcohol  been  used  socially  or  otherwise  he  might  have  gone  through  life 
happily  without  ever  learning  of  his  neurotic  taint. 

MY  earliest  associations  with  drink  were  of  a  warm-hearted  kind,  and 
the  reproach  of  drink  applied  only  to  those  who  were  disgusting  and 
brutal  toward  their  families ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  enter 
an  office  where  my  immediate  seniors  were  young  men  who  took  me  with 
them  for  occasional  truancies  to  cozy  corners  of  old-world  taverns  where 
Welsh-rarebit  and  pork-pies  gave  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  touch  of  hospitality  to 
the  circulation  of  tankards  of  port  and  old  ale,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
wrong  in  a  practice  which  recalled  Shakespeare  and  the  "Mermaid,"  and  such 
stalwart  institutions  as  Sir  John  Falstaff.  If,  under  the  influence  of  these 
potations,  we  grew  a  little  unsteady  of  speech  and  gait  and  rolled  forth  into 
the  night  an  hour  or  two  later  than  was  necessary  to  catch  our  usual  trains 
for  home,  if  we  sang  where  we  would  usually  have  spoken,  were  we  not  Eng- 
lishmen following  the  ancient  ways  with  warm  hearts  and  strong  heads — and 
well  lined  "with  jolly  good  ale  and  old?" 

Since  those  early  days  I  have  come  tragically  to  know  another  side  of 
drinking  than  the  romantic  Elizabethan  side  which  is  the  heritage  of  most 
Englishmen.     Alas !     Since  then 

"I  have  climbed  deep  down  the  infernal  stair 
And  seen  the  spirits  congregating  there." 

But  the  experience  was  too  late  in  coming  to  me.  I  was  almost  forty 
before  I  realized  the  danger  which  hitherto  had  given  but  little  indication  of 
itself ;  for  I  was  unfortunately  endowed  with  a  strong  head,  which  a  quart  of 
whisky  could  not  turn,  and  a  constitution  so  impervious  to  ill-treatment  that 
I  dreamed  it  would  last  forever.  I  soon  found  that  I  could  outdrink  my  com- 
panions, be  clear-headed  and  light-witted  when  they  were  foolish  and  fuddled. 
On  this  very  account  I  have  proved  to  be  the  only  drunkard  amongst  them. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  "lark"  they  have  remained  moderate 
drinkers,  and  are  still  honored  in  their  several  professions,  and  fathers  of 
happy  homes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  myself  have  lost  anything  by  drink 
or  am  Writing  this  from  the  gutter.  But  I  have,  at  times,  gone  deeper  down 
that  infernal  stair  than  any  of  them,  and  had  a  fight  to  get  back  of  which  none 
of  them  has  any  idea.  I  have  probably  in  my  lifetime  drunk  ten  times  more 
than  them  all  put  together,  and  that  I  am  still  alive  is  probably  due  to  a  ca- 
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pacity  for  entirely  abstaining  from  alcohol  for  a  year  or  two  years  at  a  time,  a 
passionate  love  of  nature,  my  devotion  to  an  art  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
practice,  a  deep  spiritual  sense ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  friendship  of  sev- 
eral good  women. 

The  word  "drunkard"  is  a  terrible  word  to  apply  to  oneself.  It  did  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  friends  I  have  been  speaking  of.  To  get  happily  drunk 
once  in  a  while,  however  foolish,  is  not  to  be  a  drunkard.  It  only  applies  to 
men,  who,  however  innocently,  they  have  begun,  have  at  last,  for  one  reason 
or  another — the  transitory  efficiency,  for  example,  with  which  alcohol  will  in- 
contestably  endow  the  brain — come  under  the  dominion  of  a  force  which  seems 
mysteriously  spiritual  rather  than  material ;  the  tragic  slaves  of  an  invisible 
command,  which,  while  under  its  influence,  they  are  compelled  to  obey,  and 
which  they  can,  eventually,  fight  only  by  a  spiritual  power  which  is  as  mys- 
terious in  its  operation  for  good  as  the  other  for  evil.  No  one  who  is,  or  has 
been,  a  drunkard,  can  have  little  doubt  of  good  and  evil  as  actual  active  pres- 
ences in  human  life,  fighting  together  for  human  souls.  I  belong  to  no  church, 
but  my  experiences  have  made  me  all  but  certain  of  the  actual  existence  in 
the  universe  of  a  being  scarcely  less  personal  than  Mephistopheles,  and  the 
actual  existence  too  of  that  good  angel  who  will  help  us  if  we  call  with  all  our 
hearts  upon  him.  Drinking  has  done  me  this  one  service — that  I  believe  pro- 
foundly in  the  power  of  prayer. 

THE  EVIL  SPIRIT 
Probably  it  will  make  it  clearer  to  the  reader  what  I  mean,  if  I  relate  one 
or  two  occasions  of  this  mysterious  spiritual  operation  in  my  own  life.  I  had 
gone  without  drink  for  over  twelve  months,  and  I  had  felt  no  desire  for  a 
drink  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  I  was  happy  as  only  a  man  can  be 
who  has  temporarily  forgotteen  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  alcohol  upon 
the  earth.  I  was  in  splendid  physical  condition,  brown  as  a  sailor  and  full 
of  the  health  of  the  sea ;  for  I  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  swimming  and 
sailing  my  boat.  One  afternoon,  late  in  August,  I  was  lying  stretched  on  a 
sun-baked  rock,  taking  in  the  sun  at  every  pore,  not  a  human  being  near  me, 
nothing  but  the  blue  solitude  of  sea  and  sky,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  little 
voice  at  my  elbow,  as  if  it  might  be  the  voice  of  a  troll  in  a  fairy-tale,  "Why 
not  a  little  drink?"  it  said,  "You  are  strong  enough  after  all  these  months. 
You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now." 

"No  !  no !"  I  cried,  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  I  must  give  in.  And  then  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  mocking  laugh,  and  once  more  the  voice  argued :  "It's  much 
better  for  you  to  be  able  to  take  an  occasional  drink,  like  a  normal  man — and 
you  have  reached  that  stage  now — than  to  be  a  fanatical  teetotaler  for  a  year, 
and  then  fall  off  the  wagon  with  a  dangerous  crash,  only  to  climb  again  after 
months  of  agony.     Believe  me,  I  am  talking  to  you  as  a  friend." 

For  a  moment  I  resisted  the  tempter,  though,  day  after  day,  I  heard  the 
mysterious  little  voice  saying,  "Take  a  little  drink." 

Then  at  last  with  the  deliberation  of  a  man  going  to  his  business,  I  looked 
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up  a  morning  train  to  a  neighboring  city,  and  walked  nonchalantly  into  a 
saloon.  Before  I  ordered  my  drink  I  looked  squarely  at  myself  in  the  mirror 
facing  me  across  the  bar,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "Look  at  your  eyes  and  skin, 
how  good  they  are  to  look  at,  how  proud  you  are  to  look  at  them.  You  have 
been  building  them  up  with  joy  all  these  months,  and  your  eyes  are  as  happy 
and  young  as  a  boy's     .      .  In  an  hour  or  two  you  will  look  ten  years 

older,  and  your  eyes  will  be  the  saddest  things  in  the  world." 

Then  knowing  clearly  what  I  was  about  to  do,  I  would  salute  the  bar- 
tender in  the  professional  manner,  and  call  for  a  high-ball,  and,  as  I  drank  it 
I  would  watch  my  eyes  in  the  mirror  and  see  them  fill  with  a  mysterious 
sorrow.  The  first  high-ball  would  be  followed  by  another,  and  soon  I  would 
find  myself  talking  to  a  new-made  friend,  strangely  companionable  and  full  of 
wisdom.  We  agreed  that  there  was  no  place  like  the  saloon  for  meeting 
bright  brains ;  the  cleverest  men  always  drank — the  greatest  lawyers,  me- 
chanics, writers  and  even  clergymen.  And  so  night  would  fall,  and  catching 
sight  of  my  face  in  the  glass,  I  would  notice  that  it  seemed  strangely  drawn 
and  haggard.  The  bronze  seemed  almost  to  have  left  it  already.  Those  ten 
years  had  fallen  over  it  like  a  veil  of  sorrow,  and  my  friend,  wiser  than  I,  had 
vanished !  Then  I,  fearing  loneliness,  and  the  morning  light,  would  order  a 
final  Scotch  and  a  pint  of  the  same  for  my  hip  pocket. 

And  so  the  good  months  of  the  sea  and  the  bronzing  sun  and  the  sweet 
savor  and  gladness  of  one's  own  body  had  been  thrown  away,  like  hard- 
earned  gold,  in  one  foul-smelling  night ;  and  for  many  a  day  to  come,  one's 
body  would  be  a  foulness  to  oneself,  one's  eyes  pools  of  shame,  one's  heart  one 
unendurable  ache  which  only  poison  could  ease,  and  one's  brain  a  lost  and 
wandering  thing  only  finding  itself  again  in  baths  of  shame. 

Often  this  little  troll  would  come  to  me  with  a  better  excuse,  a  more  plaus- 
ible temptation.  I  had  an  important  piece  of  work  to  do  in  a  hurry,  with  a 
tired  head,  and  insufficient  time.  I  would  struggle  with  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  throw  my  pen  down  in  despair.  Not  to  get  the  work  done 
by  a  certain  time  might  mean  a  considerable  loss  of  money.  Besides,  my  head 
was  barren,  and  the  troll  was  always  full  of  ideas.  Then  I  would  hear  his 
voice,  and  almost  see  him  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "Let  me  do  it  for  you," 
he  would  say.     "You  know  I  have  never  failed  you  yet." 

And  so,  after  a  brief  struggle,  I  would  surrender  my  pen  to  the  troll,  and 
after  a  while,  come  out  of  a  dream,  to  find  page  after  page  of  close-written 
words,  which  were  presently  published  under  my  name,  but  which  were  really 
the  work  of  the  troll — just  as  in  fairy  tales  the  cobbler  would  leave  his  shoes 
unfinished  o*ver  night,  to  find  them  all  daintily  ready  for  his  customers  in  the 
morning. 

But,  of  course,  after  a  while,  I  began  to  realize  that  this  strange  help  had 
to  be  paid  for — and  the  price  was  the  old  one — "one's  soul."     Or,  as  Richard 
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Le  Gallienne,  who  has  written  frankly  and  understandingly  on  this  subject, 
in  his  "Omar  Repentant,"  says  : 

"This  good  brain 
By  usury  of  chance  favours  it  shall  drain 
Of  all  its  proper  powers  to  think  or  dream, 
And  hold  it  captive  by  a  vicious  chance." 

THE  GOOD  ANGEL 
Now  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  mystery,  the  mystery  of  the  good 
angel  that  will  suddenly  come  to  your  aid  in  a  manner  no  less  unexpected  and 
irrestible.  I  will  presently  speak  of  various  ways  in  which  one  can  help  one- 
self or  apply  the  aid  of  friends  or  conditions.  But  this  aid  of  which  I  would 
first  speak  is  something  no  less  seemingly  out  of  the  sky,  than  that  little  troll 
of  evil  is  something  out  of  the  pit. 

It  will  come  to  you  in  the  blackest  hour,  when  all  hope  seems  gone,  and 
you  are  lying  down  in  the  mire  of  despair — a  sudden  unaccountable  resolution, 
apparently  unaided,  to  rise  up  on  your  feet  and  walk  straight  toward  cleanli- 
ness and  a  new-found  manhood. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  as  it  once  happened  to  me.  I  had  been  drinking 
whisky  steadily  for  many  months,  and  only  the  fact  that  I  had  been  living  in 
the  country  a  large  part  of  the  time,  taking  long  walks  and  swimming,  had 
probably  kept  me  alive  and  enabled  me  to  do  my  work  with  considerable  regu- 
larity. Still  the  troll  had  got  a  strong  and  haunting  grip  upon  me.  The  only 
light  I  was  putting  up  against  him  was  that  physical  one  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  and  my  strong  body  was  beginning  to  need  stronger  and  stronger 
doses  of  whisky  to  keep  it  from  shaking  in  public,  or  to  enable  me  to  shave 
myself  of  a  morning,  which,  in  my  worst  moments,  I  have  never  failed  to  do. 
But  my  soul  was  sick,  my  heart  broken,  and  the  help  I  had  sometimes  found 
in  a  great  book,  or  other  high  things,  I  never  expected  to  find  again. 

To  go  on  drinking  to  the  end,  and  doing  the  best  I  could  with  myself  for 
those  who  still  strangely  loved  me,  seemed  all  that  was  possible.  Thus,  on 
this  particular  morning,  feeling  particularly  in  need  of  it,  I  had  walked  some- 
thing like  four  miles,  two  there  and  two  back,  to  buy  a  quart  of  whisky.  I  had, 
of  course,  taken  a  drink  at  the  bar,  and  as  I  neared  my  country  lodgings,  was 
looking  forward  to  another. 

I  mounted  to  my  bedroom,  which  had  a  bathroom  attached,  and  sought  a 
corkscrew.  I  drew  the  cork,  and — then  a  very  strange  thing  happened  to  me. 
I  was  shaking  all  over  with  nerves,  and  even  a  doctor  would  have  given  me  a 
strong  drink  or  two;  also  I  had  a  hard  day  of  work  before  me  .  .  .  But 
what  did  I  do  ?  To  my  own  amazement,  I  took  my  hard-won  quart  of  whisky, 
and  with  a  strange  feeling  of  peace  and  strength,  poured  it  down  the  wash- 
basin. The  day  that  followed  was  hard  indeed,  but  there  was  a  curious  sup- 
porting light  and  joy  in  it,  and  I  drank  nothing  but  water  and  coffee  for 
eighteen  months.     To  me,  St.  Paul  meeting  the  angel  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
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cus  seemed  easy  to  believe  after  my  encounter  with  the  invisible  angel  who 
helped  me  so  strangely  that  morning. 

That  these  are  not  isolated  experiences  of  mine,  I  am  convinced  from  the 
talks  I  have  had  with  other  drinking  men,  with  simple  workmen,  among 
others,  who  realize  that  there  is  a  strange,  almost  supernatural,  element  in  the 
so-called  "vice"  which  they  themselves  hate  far  more  deeply  than  someone 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  psychology  or  physiology  of  the  drunkard. 

For  the  most  part,  they  regard  him  as  the  selfish  slave  of  a  base  self- 
indulgence  ;  as  though  he  drank  for  the  taste  of  the  liquor — which  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  he  does.  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  yet  met  a  drinking 
man  who  cares  for  the  taste  of  "the  stuff,"  who  does  not,  on  the  contrary, 
shiver  as  he  mechanically  throws  it  down.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to 
remember  about  drink  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  desire  to  swallow  liquids,  or 
to  bemuse  or  stupefy  oneself  with  alcohol.  It  is  mainly  a  surface  symptom 
of  some  physical  disorder,  or  deep  down  spiritual  and  mental  dissatisfaction. 
The  drunkard's  nature  is  usually  predisposed,  by  inheritance,  for  his  particu- 
lar manifestation  of  nervous  disease.  This,  though  well  known  to  doctors,  is 
usually  unknown  or  disregarded  by  the  friends  of  the  drunkard — that  is,  if  he 
has  any,  for  of  all  sick  men  in  the  world,  the  drunkard  has  the  least  friends. 

Outside  that  mysterious  angel,  a  drunkard  has  but  three  friends — his 
own  soul,  a  good  woman  and  a  good  doctor.  The  woman  will  give  him  that 
sympathy  with  which  woman  is  mysteriously  endowed,  an  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience of  pity  with  which  the  gentlest  man  was  never  gifted.  The  debt  I  owe 
to  a  good  woman  is  too  sacred  a  matter  to  write  of  here.  Her  love  and  the 
friendship  of  a  good  doctor  give  to  my  life  an  element  of  the  miraculous.  That 
such  goodness  can  be,  is  hard  to  believe,  even  when  one  has  experienced  it. 

When  I  think  of  that  doctor,  I  must  withdraw  what  I  said  just  now  of 
man's  incapacity  for  friendship,  for,  though  his  skill  and  his  almost  inspired 
understanding  of  my  temperament  and  constitution  have  been  made,  it  is  his 
friendship  that  has  been  the  real  magic,  which,  with  that  beloved  woman,  has 
wrought  with  my  own  soul  to  set  me  free  from  the  strange  haunting  in  my 
blood  which  has  at  last  been  exorcised.  In  that  exorcism,  the  woods  and  the 
sea  have  had  a  great  share,  and  the  great  books,  particularly  the  Bible  and 
"The  Three  Musketeers."  The  Bible  still  remains  the  great  consoler  and  the 
uplifter  of  mankind.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  phrase  out  of  it  can  sometimes 
do  for  a  prostrate  spirit.  Drugs  can  occasionally  do  something  for  a  drunkard 
by  bringing  him  sleep  to  recuperate  his  exhausted  nerves ;  but  as  a  general 
prescription,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  is  beyond  any  written  by  the  smart- 
est physician. 

For  my  main  point  in  this  note  on  a  great  and  sorrowful  mystery  is  that 
it  is  mostly  of  the  soul,  or  belongs  to  that  little  understood  borderland  where 
soul  and  body  meet,  a  marsh-land  haunted  by  evil  things  of  the  mire,  but 
guarded  also  by  radiant  wings,  and  watching  angels. 
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SLIDE   FROM      THE    MAN    WHO    WINS 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation. 

NO    SALOON    SUBSTITUTES    NEEDED 

BY  EDITH  M.  WILLS 

Associate  Editor 

[In  the  September  Journal  Miss  Wills  discussed  the  theory  of  saloon  substitutes.  In  the 
following  article  she  gives  an  interesting  resume  of  the  valuable  investigation  recently  made, 
which  shows  that  practice  agrees  with  theory  in  saying  no  substitute  is  needed  for  the 
saloon  execrescence. — Editor.] 

THE  anti-prohibitionists  claimed,  stoutly,  as  became  their  urgent  desire 
to  find  some  excuse  for  prolonging  the  life  of  the  discredited  drink- 
shops  and  thus  continue  their  gains,  that  the  saloon  is  the  working- 
man's  club  and  must  be  preserved.  Some  public  spirited  persons  were  sure 
that  if  the  saloons  were  abolished,  we  must  furnish  substitutes.  The  pro- 
hibitionists argued  that  the  saloon  creates  an  abnormal  demand  for  itself  and 
when  it  is  abolished  and  its  abnormal  competition  removed,  the  home,  in  par- 
ticular, and  normal  business,  recreational  and  uplift  enterprises  would  soon 
fill  in  with  sound  tissue  the  cavity  in  the  body  politic  made  by  extirpating  the 
saloon  cancer. 

Both  pros  and  antis  had  argued  from  theory.  What  would  experience 
show?  To  determine  this  point  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
recently  sent  questionaires  to  a  number  of  cities  in  which  the  saloon  has 
recently  been  abolished  and  which  were  sufficiently  divergent  in  point 
of  location  and  interests  to  be  fairly  representative.  Thus  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  among  its  government  clerks  hundreds  of  brain-workers,  single 
young  men  away  from  home ;  Richmond,  ail-American  and  typically  Southern, 
had,  besides  many  frequenters  of  drinking  social  clubs,  many  tobacco,  pack- 
ing house  and  other  workers ;  Tuscon,  Arizona,  and  Denver,  Colorado,  have 
miners ;  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  thousands  of  sailors, 
ship-workers  and  lumber-jacks ;   Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Moline,  Illinois,  At- 
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lanta,  Georgia,  Detroit,  Michigan,  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  represent- 
ing, among  them,  about  every  race  on  earth,  and  manufacturing  almost  every- 
thing, from  shoes  to  automobiles. 

The  questionaire  asked :  If,  after  the  cities  abolished  the  saloon  there  was 
any  noticeable  need  of  (1)  saloon  substitutes;  (2)  any  special  attempts  made 
to  establish  coffee  or  club  houses  and,  if  so,  with  what  success ;  (3)  where 
workmen  spent  their  leisure  time ;  and  (4)  whether  there  was  an  increased 
attendance  at  labor  unions,  athletic  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  churches. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were,  in  several  respects,  so  nearly  iden- 
tical as  to  go  far  toward  proving  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  contention 
always  made  by  the  prohibitionists  that  the  saloon  and  the  drink  habit  are 
excrescences  of  normal  American  life,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  remedy. 

Thus  every  city  interrogated  reported  that  although  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances it  had  been  supposed  necessary,  and,  hence,  planned,  to  establish  new 
places  specifically  intended  as  saloon  substitutes,  such  as  coffee  houses  and 
the  like,  in  no  instance  had  it  been  found  necessary,  most  of  the  few  attempts 
having  proved  complete  or  near  failures.  Those  mentioned  in  one  or  two 
reports  as  having  prospered  were  not  philanthropic  but  purely  business 
enterprises. 

All  reports  indicated  that  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and  moving  picture 
theatres  supplied  the  recreational  need  to  a  considerable  extent. 

A  particularly  striking  and  heartening  fact  was  found  in  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  return  to  the  home.     As  the  report  from  Denver  voiced  it: 

"The  time  of  the  men  who  frequented  the  saloons  has  been  absorbed  by 
other  agencies.  We  believe  that  the  home  and  family  life  has  taken  up  the 
larger  part.  A  great  majority  of  these  men  loved  their  homes  and  families 
and  when  temptation  was  removed,  immediately  devoted  their  time  to  them. 
Churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  other  organizations  have  adapted  their  programs 
somewhat  especially  along  social  service  lines." 

The  reaction  on  the  home  is  also  suggested  by  the  report  from  Richmond : 

"Hundreds  of  men  are  taking  the  pay  envelope  home  now  and  spending 
their  evenings  there,  men  who  had  not  done  so  before  for  twenty  years. 
Positively  the  expression  upon  the  faces  of  the  women  has  changed." 

Not  only  the  married  men  have  better  homes,  but  some  reports  indicate, 
what  might  be  expected,  that  the  single  men  were  doing  more  to  approximate 
good  home  conditions  for  themselves.  Thus  Moline  reports  that  through  one 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  able  to  open  a 
hotel  annex  with  social  facilities,  in  addition  to  the  two  splendid  rooming 
facilities  they  formerly  had. 

The  following  from  one  of  the  reports  from  Washington  about  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  men,  the  men  whom  the  Gospel  Mission  lodges  and 
labors  with,  is  interesting  in  this  connection: 

"During  eight  months  after  Washington  went  dry  the  superintendent 
said  that  he  believed  there  had  not  been  more  than  a  dozen  men  come  into  the 
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mission  intoxicated,  whereas,  formerly,  there  were  as  many  every  night. 
Cases  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  reforming,  have  braced  up,  started  work, 
clothed  themselves  comfortably  and  have  'excess  baggage'  and  they  demanded 
a  private  room  with  bureau  instead  of  beds  in  the  cheap  dormitory." 

Truly  the  home,  now  just  permitted  to  come  into  its  own,  is  the  real  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon. 

Not  only  have  the  drink  habit  and  the  saloon  encroached  upon  the  home, 
but  also  upon  man's  outreaching  for  the  ideal  life  in  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual realms,  and  while  to  speak  of  the  library  and  church  as  substitutes  for  the 
saloon  is  to  reverse  the  real  position  of  the  two  institutions,  yet  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  several  reports,  e.  g.,  Atlanta,  give  the  cheering  news  that  more 
men  are  attending  churches,  reading  in  libraries,  etc.,  than  under  the  saloon 
regime. 

The  following  reports  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  representing  sections  and  conditions  truly  as  far  as  the  East 
is  from  the  West,  speak  with  one  voice  for  themselves  and  for  all  the  others, 
North  and  South. 

"In  Lynn,"  says  a  keen  observer,  "we  find  there  is  no  need  of  substitutes 
for  the  saloon.  The  saloon  represents  a  vice.  It  is  an  unnatural  institution 
and  develops  an  unnatural  state  of  social  life,  and  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  community,  its  various  patrons  go  back  from  the  unnatural  into  the  nat- 
ural form  of  life.  They  spend  time  in  their  homes  and  when  they  go  out  for 
pleasure  hours  they  go  more  in  the  company  of  their  families  and  when  out 
alone  they  find  their  natural  level  at  the  movies,  labor  halls,  bowling  alleys, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lodges,  men's  classes  in  the  churches  and  various  other  places 
that  cater  to  the  leisure  time  of  men  in  every  community.  Our  experience  in 
Lynn  with  the  coffee  houses  make  us  very  strongly  oppose  coffee  houses. 
They  are  almost  as  injurious  as  the  saloon  except  that  they  do  not  intoxicate. 
They  are  breeding  places  for  evil  influences,  which  experience  shows  is  usu- 
ally the  case  where  men  congregate  together  without  proper  leadership." 

When  on  January  1,  1916,  Dr.  Oregon  Prohibition  was  to  operate  upon 
its  great  river  port,  Portland,  to  remove  its  cancerous  growth  known  as  the 
saloon,  many  feared  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  the  city's  system 
would  suffer  severe  shock  from  so  radical  an  operation.  The  fact,  then,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  report,  that  the  eminently  successful  operation  was 
performed  painlessly  during  one  night  leaving  the  patient  well  and  happy, 
troubled  only  by  memories  of  past  nightmare,  should  encourage  the  other 
cities  who  doubtless,  under  that  celebrated  surgeon,  Uncle  Samuel,  are  soon 
to  go  under  the  National  Prohibition  knife. 

"Before  prohibition  was  enacted  in  Oregon,"  says  one  report,  "there  were 
a  great  many  meetings  to  devise  schemes  to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon,  if  it 
should  be  voted  out.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  morning  the  law  went 
into  effect  and  the  law  required  that  all  signs  had  to  be  removed  from  build- 
ings by  a  certain  midnight.     The  next  morning  people  came  down  town  and 
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discovered  there  were  no  more  saloons,  or  breweries,  all  the  signs  on  the 
windows  and  buildings  had  been  painted  out  and  the  whole  scheme  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  like  a  nightmare,  or  a  dark  cloud. 

"None  of  the  so-called  substitutes  seemed  to  work.  Most  of  the  men  that 
loafed  in  the  saloons  went  to  work.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  old  saloon 
places  continued  as  billiard  halls  and  soft  drink  parlors  and  supplied  all  the 
'Working-Men  Clubs'  ideas  that  was  necessary.  The  old  bar-tenders,  of 
course,  tried  to  cash  their  acquaintanceship  to  continue  these  places.  It  is 
thought  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  these  institutions  survived. 

"Inside  of  a  month  the  so-called  slum  districts  seemed  to  change  entirely 
in  character.  There  were  blocks  in  Portland  where  practically  everything 
was  saloons.  These  filled  up  with  various  lines  of  business,  and  retail  mer- 
chants in  legitimate  lines  of  business  that  had  been  anti-prohibition  became 
strong  converts  for  Prohibition,  so  apparent  was  the  improvement  in  their 
collections  and  business.  In  the  states  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington 
practically  every  one  today  is  in  favor  of  prohibition.  A  number  of  the  old 
saloonkeepers  are  perfectly  free  to  say  they  are  glad  that  Prohibition  has 
come.  They  speak  of  the  saloon  business  here  just  as  Southerners  in  the 
South  speak  of  slavery — as  something  that  was  a  regrettable  thing  in  the 
past." 

The  Hon.  George  F.  Cotterill,  former  mayor  of  Seattle,  tells  us  what  hap- 
pened in  that  city : 

"After  saloons  were  closed  there  was  no  noticeable  need  of  substitutes  for 
them  except  such  as  was  immediately  supplied  by  other  forms  of  business 
enterprise  and  existing  social,  fraternal  and  public  or  semi-public  institutions 
with  club,  reading-room,  amusement  and  similar  features. 

"Workmen  spent  their  leisure  time  at  home,  at  moving  picture  theatres 
(with  family),  at  the  'soft-drink'  resorts  with  games,  pool,  billiards,  etc.,  con- 
ducted at  perhaps  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  former  saloon  locations,  usually 
by  some  proprietor  and  assistants;  at  pool  and  billiard  halls,  and  bowling 
alleys,  independent  of  former  saloons  or  soft  drink  establishments ;  at  the 
various  social,  fraternal  and  other  institutions  with  club  features  and  facilities. 

"There  were  no  special  attempts  to  establish  club  or  coffee  houses  as  none 
seemed  necessary — business  enterprise  and  the  general  social  and  fraternal 
instincts  solved  the  problem  without  shock  or  deprivation,  and  without  any 
special  provision. 

"All  the  institutions  such  as  churches  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  been  more 
largely  utilized,  with  mutual  benefit,  since  saloons  closed.  Labor  Unions 
particularly  showed  larger  enrollment  of  membership,  more  prompt  payment 
of  dues  and  fewer  delinquencies  than  under  saloon  regime. 

"In  our  mild  climate,  long  summer  evenings,  abundant  park  and  camping 
resorts,  etc.,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  these  native  facilities  has  vastly  in- 
creased by  all  classes  since  saloons  left  us. 

"In  the  preceding  statements  of  facts  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
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as  not  believing  in  or  in  any  sense  discouraging  the  establishment  under 
proper  auspices  of  'saloon  substitutes.'  Our  Pacific  Northwest  cities,  like 
Seattle,  Portland,  etc.,  have  such  large  areas,  open  spaces  and  public  and 
private  resorts  open  to  everyone,  together  with  our  mild  climate,  that  we  can- 
not be  fairly  compared  to  the  pent-up,  compactly  built,  manufacturing  cities 
in  some  parts  of  our  country.  [It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion that  no  other  cities  reported  substitutes  needed. — Ed.] 

"I  have  always  maintained — and  two  and  one-half  years'  experience  has 
demonstrated — that : 

"First,  the  saloon,  and  the  drink  habit,  are  abnormal  and  artificial,  creat- 
ing very  largely  their  own  supposed  need,  and  not  requiring  any  'substitute.' 
Its  absence  is  its  remedy. 

"Second,  it  can  never  be  argued  as  an  obligation  upon  society  in  general, 
and  the  temperance  people  in  particular,  that  they  must  assume  the  burden  of 
providing  a  'substitute'  for  the  admittedly  destructive  saloon,  before  or  as  a 
condition  of  removing  the  recognized  evil. 

"Third,  whatever  need  is  demonstrated  for  places  of  social  fellowship, 
healthful  amusement,  recreation,  etc.,  will  largely  be  provided  for  by  business 
enterprise  when  the  abnormal  saloon  competitor  is  removed." 

The  National  Temperance  Council  at  its  annual  meeting  (Dec,  1918) 
voted  to  urge  that  soldiers'  memorials  should  take  the  form  of  buildings  to  be 
used  as  community  centers  for  constructive  social  activities. 

*  *  * 

BOYS  WAR  ON  THE  CIGARETTE 

THE  recent  Older  Boys  (of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  Conference  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  held  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  gave  some  attention  to 
the  matter  of  cigarette  smoking  and  one  of  the  older  boys  present  spontane- 
ously took  the  floor  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

First.  Scientists  and  physicians  by  careful  experiment  have  shown  that 
the  cigarette  undermines  good  health  and  impairs  the  mental  faculties. 

Second.  Big  forward  looking  business  men  of  the  nation  have  found  that 
the  cigarette  destroys  precision  of  action  and  affects  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
enterprise. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  let  us,  the  older  boys  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  1918  conference  assembled,  declare  unto  our  fellows  throughout 
this  great  state  our  conviction  that  the  cigarette  must  be  abolished  from  the 
life  of  every  boy  and  young  man. 

It  was  decided  by  the  officers  of  the  conference  to  submit  the  resolution 
to  a  ballot  by  the  entire  conference,  and,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was 
found  that  817  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  two  had  voted  against 
it. — American  Youth,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE 

COUNCIL 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  COUNCIL,  having  in  its  member- 
ship the  executive  leaders  of  practically  all  of  the  national  temperance 
and  general  reform  agencies  of  the  country,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  educa- 
tional and  political,  expresses  its  profound  appreciation  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  comprehensive  program  in  morale  and  in  morals, 
that  has  kept  the  American  army  and  navy  physically  fit  and  morally  sound. 

Responsible  representatives  of  this  Council  have  brought  reports  from 
overseas  that  called  up  in  us  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride.  Not  by  chance 
is  it  that  those  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  offered  themselves  in  payment 
of  the  sterner  price  of  this  great  redemption,  are  worthy  of  the  finest  traditions 
of  American  arms  and  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  To 
their  own  essential  fineness  were  added  the  safeguards  of  a  government  whose 
president,  whose  war  and  navy  departments,  whose  Congress,  and  whose  com- 
manding general  in  the  field,  accepted  no  evil  as  necessary  and  no  military  tra- 
dition of  drink  or  vice  as  binding.  We  thank  the  war  department  and  navy 
department  and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  Commission  for  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  the  temperance  forces  of  the  nation,  to  function  through 
the  United  Committee  on  War  Temperance  Activities  in  a  program  of  patri- 
otic temperance  education  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Grateful  as  we  are  for  the  opportunity  accorded  us,  we  are  even  more 
grateful  for  the  support  of  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  United  Committee 
which  these  departments  have  at  all  times  given. 

This  resolution  would  be  incomplete  without  special  reference  to  the  moral 
leadership  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  and  his  staff.  Charged  with  the  might- 
iest military  responsibility  ever  thrust  upon  one  man  by  this  republic,  General 
Pershing,  under  the  extreme  circumstances  of  the  world's  most  disturbed 
time,  has  retained  a  vision  clear  to  relative  values,  and  has  placed  emphasis 
first  upon  first  things.  He  has  practiced  the  principle  that  men,  to  fight  well, 
must  live  clean  lives,  and  that  morale  is  more  vital  than  munitions.  While 
building  the  most  efficient  military  machine  that  ever  marched  into  war  be- 
neath the  flag  of  this  country,  he  did  not  forget  to  mobilize  the  soul  of  the 
soldier. 

The  National  Temperance  Council  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  resolution  of 
gratitude.  To  the  end  that  the  period  of  demobilization  shall  not  become  a 
time  of  demoralization,  it  pledges  its  continued  support  to  the  government, 
and  it  promises  its  hearty  support  to  those  in  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  anti-vice  and  anti-liquor  laws,  and  its  full  strength  to  the  educational  activ- 
ities that  must  not  be  neglected  if  the  laws  themselves  are  to  be  understood. 

(Signed)     Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 
E.  J.  Moore, 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  Chairman. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  RACE* 

By  FREDERICK  PETERSEN,  M.  D. 

Many  who  foresee  the  near  approach  of  national  prohibition  are  saying,  "What  next?" 
Some  feel  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  and  that  temperance  and  hygiene  instruction  is  no 
longer  needed.  To  all  such  we  commend  the  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Petersen's  article  which 
points  out  the  facts  that  this  teaching,  although  required  by  law,  has  been  considerably  neg- 
lected of  late,  with  consequent  lowering  of  physical  stamina,  and  that  a  sound,  one-hundred- 
per-cent  American  citizenship  demands  all  the  health  teaching  we  have  had  in  the  past  and 
a  great  deal  more. 

I  HAVE  spent  most  of  these  thirty-five  years  in  repairs,  relief  and  conso- 
lation. Repairs,  relief  and  consolation  are  all  very  good  in  their  way, 
if  well  done,  but  I  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  these  things  are  not 
enough.  The  awakening  should  have  come  long  ago — before  the  war  which 
has  shaken  up  the  general  conditions  and  made  a  test  of  our  efficiency  in  all 
fields  of  human  enterprise  and  conduct. 

In  old  days  we  had  a  good  many  particular  notions  in  relation  to  com- 
municable diseases,  to  be  sure,  but  outside  of  these  our  ideas  were  abstract, 
divorced  from  actual  practice,  we  though,  concerning  neurotic  and  inferior 
children,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the  insane,  and  such  questions  as 
heredity,  ill-assorted  marriages,  alcoholism  and  venereal  diseases,  pauperism 
and  crime.  With  war  came  in  the  first  selective  draft  of  young  men  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years  of  age  and  of  over  2,500,000  examined,  38  per 
cent  were  rejected  for  physical  and  mental  defects.  Nearly  1,000,000  men  re- 
jected in  the  best  and  healthiest  period  of  their  lives ! 

Such  figures  as  these  have  led  many  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  young  men  who  have  just  come  from  schools  in  this  condition.  They  were 
the  school  children  of  yesterday.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  training 
in  the  schools?  The  answer  is  found  on  investigation  of  physical  conditions 
of  school  children  of  the  present  time.  Very  careful  studies  have  been  made 
for  some  years  past  and  the  best  authorities  declare  that  75  per  cent  of  our 
present  22,000,000  school  children  show  physical  defects,  most  of  these  pre- 
ventable and  remediable,  such  as  heart  and  lung  diseases,  disorders  of  sight 
and  hearing,  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids,  flat  feet,  imperfect  teeth  and  mal- 
nutrition and,  among  them,  one  per  cent  of  mental  defects ;  and  children  in 
the  country  schools  are  worse  than  in  the  city  schools.  There  is  little  or  no 
adequate  supervision  of  the  bodies  of  the  children  in  the  schools  and  no  educa- 
tion in  health  worthy  of  mention. 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

Now  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong,  healthy  race,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  children  at  once.  Dr.  Holmes  once  said  that  education  of  the  child  should 
begin  100  years  before  it  was  born.  We  should  begin  now  the  education, 
physical  and  mental  training  of  the  child  that  is  to  be.     Children  are  our 

*From  an  address  before  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine,   October  9,   1918.     Reported  in  New  York 
Medical  Journal,   December  28,    1918. 
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greatest  national  asset !  They  are  the  nation  that  is  to  be.  It  is  twenty-four 
centuries  since  a  great  philosopher  (Mencius)  said :  "The  root  of  the  army 
is  in  the  state.  The  root  of  the  family  is  in  the  individual !  As  for  the  people, 
encourage  them ;  lead  them ;  rectify  them ;  help  them ;  give  them  wings !" 
A  true  statement. 

One  like  Dr.  Clemenceau,  for  instance,  knows  that  children  are  a  state's 
best  property,  outranking  men,  produce,  mines,  water  power,  live  stock,  for- 
ests, railways.  Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  upon  these  purely  secondary 
interests,  but  it  is  a  hard  road  in  our  legislature  today  to  secure  laws  to  stop 
the  ruin  of  children  in  factories  and  mines.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
three-cent  lunches  established  in  schools,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  smallest  health  measure  demanded  for 
the  children's  welfare. 

We  are  sending  the  best  we  have  to  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders ;  we  are  training  the  38  per  cent  of  imperfect  citizens  to  leaven  the  races 
of  tomorrow.  We  are  doing,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  remedial  for  these  38 
per  cent  of  rejected  boys  already  grown  and  for  the  16,500,000  defective  school 
children.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  propotence  of  inferiority.  Among  the 
autocracies  we  have  a  record  of  insane  and  imbecile  kings  and  emperors.  It 
has  been  possible  in  a  democracy  like  ours  for  a  moron  to  be  elected  as  mayor 
of  the  city,  an  imbecile  as  governor  of  a  great  state ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  what  the  smaller  offices  of  our  legislature,  including  powers  on  state 
councils,  offer  for  the  inferior  and  unfit.  Thus  we  get  perhaps  what  we  de- 
serve in  the  way  of  government,  laws  and  customs. 

THE  CHILD   HEALTH   PROGRAM 

Now  we  come  to  the  child  health  program.  We  could  regenerate  the 
nation  through  children  in  the  schools  and  by  ten  minutes  daily  of  proper 
health  education  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  we  can  carry 
over  the  whole  idea  of  good  health  as  patriotic  service  not  only  to  the  children 
in  the  school  but  through  them  to  parents  and  to  the  younger  child  of  the 
pre-school  age.  .  .  .  The  child-health  program  is  a  scheme  to  organize 
the  care  of  children  from  before  birth  to  their  vocational  graduation  at  twenty 
or  twenty-one.  One  would  like  to  see  coordinated  to  these  ends  all  the  organ- 
izations now  at  work  for  the  conservation  of  our  citizens — maternity  classes, 
the  baby-saving  societies,  the  mothers'  committees,  the  kindergarten,  the  child 
welfare  leagues,  the  physical  training  bodies,  the  seaside,  countryside  and  sun- 
shine associations  all  that  have  to  do  with  pre-school  welfare,  then  the  public 
school  and  child  labor  committee,  the  mental  hygiene,  vocational  training 
bureaus  and  bureaus  of  education  and  boards  of  health. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  physically  defective  in  the  75  per  cent,  of  the 
22,000,000'school  children  of  the  country.  It  is  probably  but  truth  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  physical  disorder  is  malnutrition,  depending  to  some  extent 
upon  insufficient  food,  a  very  large  extent  upon  improper  food,  and  also  in  a 
measure   upon  certain  remediable  defects  and  unhygenic  habits.     Now  the 
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child  is  a  growing  animal  and  we  have  established  a  normal  average  in  his  rate 
of  growth  and  in  the  relation  of  his  weight  to  height.  Improper  food  or 
insufficient  food  affects  these  growth  averages.  Physical  disorders  also  affect 
the  rate  of  growth  and  ratio  of  weight  to  height.  Hence,  in  children  we  have 
a  standard  of  school  scale,  a  ratio  of  weight  to  height  and  relative  mental 
growth  from  year  to  year  which  can  be  tested  by  parent,  teacher  or  physician. 
If  a  child  is  weighed  and  does  not  show  the  normal  monthly  gain  for  his  age 
the  amount  or  quality  of  his  food  can  be  regulated  by  parent  or  teacher.  If  it 
is  malnutrition  this  records  it.  If  no  gain  follows  there  is  some  physical  cause 
or  unhygenic  habit  at  work  needing  investigation  by  a  physician,  thus  a  very 
practical  step  can  be  taken  at  once  by  the  introduction  of  the  scale  and  meas- 
uring rod  into  every  school,  and,  following  that,  the  introduction  of  the  school 
lunch  room  everywhere,  so  that  children  may  buy  at  wholesale  prices  the  900 
to  1,200  calories  they  require  for  a  noon-day  meal  instead  of  squandering  their 
pennies  and  health  on  pickles  and  hoky-poky  ice  cream. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  demonstration  we  had  in  New  York 
last  winter.  Public  School  Forty  had  several  thousand  pupils.  Twenty-five 
under-nourished  boys  between  nine  and  twelve  years  volunteered  to  eat  the 
luncheon  that  was  given  to  them  for  three  months,  in  order  to  show  other 
boys  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  child  to  grow  strong  and  healthy  for 
his  country's  sake.  They  were  called  food  scouts  and  their  diet  at  home  con- 
sisted mainly  of  tea,  coffee,  bread,  macaroni,  and  a  soup  that  had  little  food 
value.  The  luncheon  given  was  intended  to  supply  the  900  to  1,200  calories 
required  and  to  teach  the  children  and  their  mothers  the  superior-  value  of 
milk,  cereals,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  of  pea  and  bean  purees  in  the  place  of 
thin  meat  soups.  Fifteen  of  the  boys  gained  from  one  to  four  pounds  more 
than  the  average  gain  of  normal  children  in  three  months.  Seven  gained,  but 
less  than  the  average  (of  these,  four  failed  to  gain  because  of  colds,  sore 
throats  and  other  minor  illnesses).  Three  did  not  make  any  gain.  The  chief 
value  of  this  experiment  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  gain  in  weight 
by  most  of  them  on  one  improved  meal  a  day,  they  learned  to  cooperate  as  a 
crowd  for  patriotic  purposes,  they  learned  to  eat  new  and  unaccustomed  foods, 
their  mothers  came  to  the  school  to  find  out  what  these  new  foods  were  on 
which  their  children  became  stronger  and  healthier  and  children  learned  about 
food  values  and  food  habits.  It  was  not  only  an  experiment  in  malnutrition, 
it  was  one  of  Americanization. 

The  large  program  we  have  is  to  break  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
and  establish  education  in  health,  especially  in  food  knowledge  and  food 
habits,  as  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  teaching.  From  the  schools  the  health 
instruction  will  be  carried  home  to  the  parents  and  younger  children,  and 
soon  the  whole  movement  of  reconstruction  will  penetrate  the  state. 

THE  PROGRAM   SUMMARIZED 

This  is  a  summary  program  :  (1) — That  the  teachers  themselves  be  given 
better  conditions  for  their  own  health  and  fuller  instructions  in  all  that  has  to 
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do  with  the  loss  of  health.  (2) — That  every  city  and  country  school  be  made 
sanitary  and  kept  so  and  the  school  and  its  grounds  should  be  as  beautiful 
as  possible,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  but  as  an  exam- 
ple to  all  other  citizens  to  begin  to  use  the  school  more  and  more  as  a  com- 
munity center.  (3) — Every  child  should  be  regularly  weighed,  measured  and 
examined  and  a  health  record  kept  which  should  accompany  him  throughout 
his  school  life.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  see  that  the  defects 
of  our  young  citizens  are  corrected,  and  disorders  of  growth  and  nutrition 
remedied.  As  malnutrition  is  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions,  a  hot  lunch 
should  be  made  available  for  every  child  and  every  teacher.  The  health  exam- 
iner should  include  dental  inspection  and  treatment.  (4) — Each  school  should 
have  adequate  provision  for  physical  training,  gymnasium,  athletic  fields,  play 
grounds,  gardens  and  shops,  together  with  especially  qualified  instruction  in 
physical  training  in  vocational  fields.  (5) — Finally,  with  the  foundations  out- 
lined above  and  thorough  system  of  instruction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
health  with  special  emphasis  upon  health  problems  rather  than  upon  disease, 
in  physical  and  mental  habits,  in  personal  hygiene,  in  public  health  sanitation, 
efficient  methods  to  avoid  communicable  diseases,  in  the  responsibility  of 
parenthood  and  of  what  relates  to  nutrition  and  growth  including  food  and 
food  values  and  food  habits. 

The  scheme  is  one  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  federal  government, 
much  as  has  been  done  with  plant  and  animal  culture  and  protection.  It  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  various  states.  We  ought  in  truth  to  have  a  child 
administrator  with  powers  to  coordinate  and  direct  all  the  various  child  wel- 
fare agencies  and  to  compel  the  introduction  in  the  schools  of  a  sound  and 
complete  health  program,  a  Herbert  Hoover  for  the  children  of  the  United 
States. 

With  all  this  in  view  and  with  months  of  careful  planning,  The  National 
Child  Health  Organization  has  been  formed  whose  literature  is  now  being 
distributed.  Do  the  first  practical  thing  for  a  beginning.  The  teachers  can 
place  scales  and  measuring  rods  at  once  in  every  school  and  with  the  height 
and  weight  on  age  charts  that  will  be  placed  on  record,  the  campaign  can  be 
immediately  started  against  one  of  the  chief  evils,  namely,  malnutrition.  The 
Child's  Health  Organization  has  some  of  the  best  teachers  and  organizers  in 
the  country  as  members,  and  counts  on  its  board  the  foremost  medical  special- 
ists on  child  and  public  health.  Its  publications  will  be  supplied  on  request  to 
all  who  desire  them. 

The  offices  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  are  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman.  Some  of  the  other  medical 
members  are :  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch. 
Among  the  educators  are  Chas.  W.  Elliott,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Wirt, 
Gary,  Ind..  a^d  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  BETTERMENT  AND  RACE  BETTERMENT 

THE  question  whether  environment  or  pedigree  is  the  stronger  lever  for  the 
the  elevation  of  the  race  has  not  yet  been  settled  satisfactorily  for  all 
concerned.  It  is  no  doubt  like  the  two  sides  of  the  shield,  and  each  side 
will  emphasize  its  own  viewpoint  until  it  is  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  known 
to  the  other. 

The  pedigree  side  receives  the  emphasis  in  a  recent  book  on  the  subject*  in 
which  alcoholic  heredity  is  included. 

The  word  "heredity,"  however,  is  one  that  the  authors  would  not  apply  to 
the  effects  of  parental  alcoholism,  because  if  that  does  do  some  damage  to  the 
germ  cell,  it  will  wear  away  in  a  generation  or  two  "under  better  conditions." 
They  would  use  the  word  "induction"  instead  of  "heredity"  for  influences  that  do 
not  become  permanently  stamped  upon  the  race.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
change  of  terms  would  be  helpful  to  the  general  public,  which  has  not  as  limited  an 
understanding  of  the  term  heredity  as  the  "biologist,"  and  very  little  understand- 
ing of  the  academic  word  "induction." 

Another  practical  question  for  the  social  worker,  whose  efforts  the  authors 
think  will  never  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  are  intended,  is  the  difficulty 
of  convincing  a  sufficient  number  of  young  people  about  to  marry  that  pedigree, 
instead  of  love,  should  be  the  determining  factor.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
secure  legislation  that  would  remove  the  pretty  moron  who  may  bear  feeble- 
minded children  from  the  parents  who  are  solicitous  that  she  shall  be  married  to 
a  safe  protector;  or  that  would  segregate  behind  institutional  walls  young  men 
who  get  into  drinking  habits,  on  the  supposition,  according  to  the  followers  of 
Galton,  that  they  have  inherited  a  psychopathic  strain. 

In  deciding  whether  to  blame  environment  or  pedigree  for  the  degeneracy 
found  among  the  descendants  of  alcoholics,  the  social  worker  finds  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, both  from  experimental  laboratories  and  human  statistics,  showing  marked 
degeneracy  following  the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the  blood  of  the  parents 
about  the  time  the  pre-natal  existence  of  the  individuals  in  question  began.  He 
also  finds  accounts  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  offspring  born  of  the  same 
stock  when  the  poison  is  no  longer  operating. 

But  practically  all  of  this  evidence  is  challenged  by  the  authors  of  this  book, 
and  in  looking  to  see  how  much  weight  to  give  to  these  challenges,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  they  have  not  carefully  examined  the  evidence  in  question  at 
first  hand. 

For  example,  on  page  44,  including  the  Hodge  dog  experiments  with  those  of 
Mairet  and  Combemale,  the  authors  say :  "There  was  no  control,  hence  these 
experiments  carry  little  weight."  Surely  these  writers  could  never  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  "Nig"  and  "Topsy,"  the  non-alcoholic  pair  of  Hodge's  dogs. 

Again  on  page  45  they  say:  "Laitinen  experimented  on  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  but  he  used  small  doses  and  secured  only  negative  results."  Laitinen  used 
small  doses,  it  is  true,  but  secured  constant  differences  in  favor  of  the  non-alco- 
holized groups.  Thus:  Only  51  per  cent  of  the  progeny  of  the  alcoholized  ani- 
*"Applied  Eugenics."     By  Paul  Popenor  and  Roswell  Hill  Johnson. 
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mals  survived,  against  62  per  cent  of  that  of  the  non-alcoholized,  or  "control" 
animals.  The  average  weight  of  the  new-born  alcoholized  rabbits  was  79  grams, 
of  the  non-alcoholized  87.9  gms.  The  average  birth  weight  of  the  alcoholized 
guinea  pigs  was  73.4  gms. ;  of  the  controls  77.3.  The  average  daily  increase  in 
weight  was,  for  the  alcoholized  rabbits  7.13  gms.,  guinea  pigs,  4.3;  corresponding 
increase  of  control  rabbits  was  9.46,  guinea  pigs  5.2.  Such  averages  from  large 
numbers  of  animals  obtained  from  small  quantities  of  alcohol — equivalent  to  one 
glass  of  2>J/2  per  cent  beer  a  day  for  a  man  of  average  weight — cannot  truthfully 
be  called  "negative." 

Stockard's  experiments  are  well  represented,  but  it  is  asserted  that  "too  much 
weight  has  been  popularly  placed  upon  their  results."  These  are  set  in  antithesis 
with  Pearl's  experiments  on  hen's  eggs,  in  which,  as  Stockard  has  since  pointed 
out,  the  very  early  mortalities  in  the  eggs  of  the  alcoholized  hens  may  well  have 
gone  undetected.  Pearl  thought  that  the  alcohol  may  have  eliminated  the  weaker 
germs  in  the  parent,  as  an  explanation  of  the  greater  vitality  found  in  the  sur- 
vivals of  the  alcoholized.  But  the  question  whether,  with  the  stock  from  which 
they  came  as  sound  as  that  of  the  alcoholized  there  would  have  been  so  many 
weak  germs  if  the  alcohol  had  not  been  given,  still  remains  to  be  settled,  and  that 
is  the  fundamental  question.  Does  alcohol  cause  germs  to  be  weak  before  it 
eliminates  those  that  are  absolutely  incapable  of  developing? 

The  authors  here  admit  that  Stockard's  experiments  may  show  that  alcohol  is 
capable  of  deteriorating  in  some  way  the  germ  plasm  of  lower  animals,  but  "this 
effect  is  probably  an  induction  which  does  not  produce  a  permanent  change  in  the 
bases  of  heredity,  but  will  wear  away  in  a  generation  or  two  of  good  surround- 
ings." 

This  is  an  important  admission  as  it  affects  the  social  worker  for,  whether 
we  call  the  damage  "hereditary"  injury  or  only  an  "induction,"  the  important 
thing  is  that  it  will  take  a  generation  or  two  of  "good  environment"  to  produce  a 
restoration.  But  if  alcohol  is  permitted  to  remain  a  part  of  social  custom  and 
pressure,  that  "good  environment"  that  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  nature's 
restorative  tendencies  will  not  be  provided. 

The  authors  set  high  value  upon  statistical  investigations  of  the  problem  of 
heredity,  but  in  their  handling  of  statistical  material  they  have  placed  such  abso- 
lute reliance  upon  Karl  Pearson  that  they  have  tripped  over  the  sources  of  his 
data. 

For  example:  On  page  55  among  the  objections  raised  to  Dr.  McNicholl's 
report  on  parental  alcoholism  and  backward  school  children,  the  authors  say: 
"He  seems  to  have  dealt  with  a  degenerate  section  of  the  population,  which  does 
not  offer  suitable  material  for  testing  the  question  at  issue."  And  of  Prof. 
Laitinen's  investigation  of  parental  alcoholism,  they  say :  "He  appears  to  have 
mixed  various  social  classes  and  races  together  without  distinction."  But  what 
of  the  sins  of*  omission  and  commission  in  these  two  respects  committed  by  Karl 
Pearson,  "whose  great  ability  in  handling  statistics,"  the  authors  think,  "has 
thrown  light  on  many  dark  places  in  the  alcohol  problem?" 

The  work  which  brought  Karl  Pearson's  name  into  the  list  of  writers  on 
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SLIDE  FROM  "WARRIOR'S  WAR  AGAINST  DRINK" 

— The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation. 

alcohol  heredity  was  a  biometrical  statistical  study  of  two  groups  of  children: 
One  group  was  of  children  in  Manchester,  England,  who  had  been  selected  by 
Miss  Dendy  for  examination  as  to  their  fitness  for  entrance  to  the  special  schools 
of  the  feebleminded  of  that  city.  Miss  Dendy  wrote  to  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal (February  4),  declaring  that  the  material  she  furnished  Prof.  Pearson  con- 
sisted "of  case  papers  relating  to  children  examined  by  Dr.  Ashby  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  they  were  suitable  for  admission  to  the  Manchester  special 
schools  for  the  feebleminded. 

"I  made  an  exact  transcript,"  she  wrote,  "which  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  I  transmitted  to  Prof.  Pearson.  Signed  Mary  Dendy,  Honorary  Sec- 
retary the  Incorporated  Lancaster  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  Permanent  Care 
of  the  Feebleminded."  The  conditions  in  Manchester,  beside  the  extent  of  feeble- 
mindedness that  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  their  care,  were 
so  bad  that  according  to  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Horsfall  before  the  British 
Commission  of  Physical  Deterioration  (1904),  the  life  expectation  of  the  males  of 
the  city  was  12  years  below  the  average,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Tatham's  life  tables. 

The  data  used  from  Edinburgh  were,  if  possible,  still  more  unsuitable  for 
generalizing.  The  investigation  was  made  in  one  of  the  worst  slum  districts  of 
the  city  where,  according  to  testimony  also  given  before  the  same  commission, 
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even  the  weight  and  height  of  the  children  were  lower  than  in  other  schools  used 
for  comparison,  because  of  starvation  and  neglect.  And  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  wife  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  who  helped  in  making  out  the  schedules 
of  the  data  afterwards  used  by  Prof.  Pearson,  three-quarters  of  the  poverty  and 
degradation  could  be  removed  by  removing  drink.  One  item  she  cited  to  show  the 
low  social  status  of  the  homes  was  that  76.77  per  cent  of  the  children  were  from 
homes  with  one  and  two  rooms,  and  that  in  cases  where  there  were  seven,  eight 
and  nine  children  besides  the  parents. 

But  the  fact  that  the  populations  furnishing  the  data  were  flagrantly  of  the 
kind  that  the  present  authors  declare  unsuitable  for  study  of  this  question,  is  the 
least  of  the  objection  to  Prof.  Pearson's  work.  The  chief  point  that  has  drawn 
upon  it  the  merited  criticism  of  many  students  of  the  question  is  that  the  material 
used  did  not  offer  the  possibility  of  selecting  a  truly  "non-alcoholic"  group  for 
comparison  with  an  alcoholic  group.  In  this  investigation  there  was  indeed  "no 
control,"  for  the  class  which  Prof.  Pearson  chose  to  call  "non-alcoholic"  were,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  18  out  of  over  200  families,  moderate  users  of  alco- 
hol, and  how  moderate  they  were  there  was  no  means  of  knowing.  Prof.  Pearson 
criticized  Laitinen's  data  because  in  the  case  of  the  parents  who  drank  it  was  not 
ascertained  whether  the  father  or  mother  drank.  But  Laitinen  did  ascertain,  as 
Pearson  did  not,  what  their  habits  had  been  since  marriage,  and  he  had  a  large 
class  that  had  been  totally  abstinent  from  that  date.  Laitinen  also  set  a  precise 
line  of  demarcation  between  his  moderate  and  immoderate  drinkers.  Pearson  had 
no  information  of  the  kind  to  go  upon,  simply  the  opinion  of  observers  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  ones  he  called  "non-alcoholic"  drank  "too  much"  for  their  own 
good  or  that  of  their  families.  That  was  a  standard  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  orig- 
inal investigators. 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  distinction  "temperate"  and  "intemperate,"  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  Manchester  children,  we  have  since  received  additional  en- 
lightenment from  a  book  published  in  Manchester  in  191 1,  entitled  "Feeblemind- 
edness in  Children  of  School  Age,"  by  C.  Paget  LaPage.  The  author  writing  on 
the  spot,  may  be  presumed  to  know  the  conditions. 

"A  family  history  of  insanity,  epilepsy  or  mental  deficiency,"  he  writes,  "oc- 
curred in  48.4  per  cent  of  1,000  Manchester  cases  of  feebleminded.  Including 
alcohol  and  tuberculosis,  69  per  cent  showed  a  history  of  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  classed  as  inherited.  As  we  shall  see,  these  figures  are  not  of  any  great 
value,  especially  as  regards  indefinite  conditions  like  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism, 
where  only  the  most  complete  family  histories  are  of  real  value.  The  family 
histories  were  very  carefully  taken,  but  the  unwillingness  and  ignorance  of  par- 
ents giving  the  information  made  them  incapable  and  inexact  in  many  instances." 

Again,  showing  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  precise  standard,  as  in 
Laitinen's  cases,  LaPage  says :  "Now  statistics  concerning  alcoholism  are,  as  a 
rule,  utterly  worthless  for  two  reasons :  ( 1 )  because  many  people  are  not  clear  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  alcoholism;  and  (2)  because  only  personal  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  parents  is  of  any  real  value  for  statistical  evidence, 
hearsay  evidence  being  open  to  many  objections." 
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When  an  avalanche  of  criticism  descended  upon  Prof.  Pearson  for  his  failure 
to  obtain  "control"  statistics  for  his  mathematical  comparisons,  he  sought  to 
defend  himself  by  finding  flaws  in  previous  works,  and  the  present  authors  seem 
to  have  adopted  his  criticisms  without  examination  and  to  have  been  guided  in 
estimating  the  value  of  these  works  more  by  Karl  Pearson's  fencing  tactics  than 
by  the  statements  of  the  original  documents. 

For  example,  concerning  Demme's  statistics,  they  say:  "Many  of  these  chil- 
dren he  (Derame)  found  were  reduced  to  a  condition  approaching  epilepsy  or 
actually  epileptic,  because  they  themselves  were  alcoholic." 

If  the  authors  will  turn  to  Demme's  own  account,  to  be  found  translated 
into  English  in  Wood's  Medical  and  Surgical  Monographs,  Vol.  12,  189 1,  they 
will  find  that  exactly  two  of  Demme's  57  children  of  alcoholics  brought  on  epilep- 
tic attacks  by  their  own  personal  drinking.  Granting  that  these  two  might  have 
remained  normal  if  they  had  not  drunk,  does  that  "throw  out  of  court"  the  whole 
investigation?  Personal  drinking  habits  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  25  drinkers' 
children  who  died  in  infancy,  against  5  of  the  non-drinkers'  children ;  nor  with  the 
6  idiots,  nor  the  5  dwarfs,  against  only  2  congenital  defects  among  the  children 
of  the  temperate.  And  these  numbered  four  more  than  the  total  of  the  alco- 
holics' children,  namely,  61. 

In  a  "highly  refined"  system  of  handling  statistics,  as  the  authors  hold  Prof. 
Pearson's  to  be,  these  two  epileptics  might  make  a  difference  with  the  final 
"correlations,"  especially  if  the  system,  or  those  who  operate  it,  could  make 
"many"  out  of  "two." 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  eugenists  need  to  look  askance  at  Prof. 
Pearson's  results  in  this  study  of  parental  alcoholism.  If,  as  the  "biological" 
eugenists  believe,  pronounced  or  extreme  alcoholism  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
expression,  rather  than  a  cause  of  degeneracy,  and  Prof.  Pearson  used  such  pro- 
nounced alcoholics  for  comparison  with  another  class  which  he  considered  non- 
alcoholics,  why  did  he  find  practically  no  difference  in  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  their  children?  Where  was  the  evidence  of  psychopathic  strain  in 
the  children  of  the  alcoholics?  If  anything,  they  were  slightly  better,  excepting 
in  having  a  heavier  mortality.  But  in  animal  experiments,  where  strict  controls 
are  used,  and  in  the  human  statistics  which  our  authors  discard,  both  physical  and 
mental  effects  were  visible  and  pronounced  in  the  alcohol  progeny  at  an  early  age 
and  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  other. 

Obviously,  either  Pearson  did  not  have  comparable  classes,  or  his  alcoholics 
were  no  more  inheritors  and  transmitters  of  degeneracy  than  his  non-alcoholics. 
The  eugenists  are  welcome  to  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  prefer. 

Aside  from  the  alcohol  sections  the  book  contains  much  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  peoples  of  this  old  world  so  that  man's  highest  possi- 
bilities will  be  soon  attainable.  While  social  students  will  not  be  able  to  place  the 
entire  emphasis  upon  the  biological  route,  restricting  the  parentage  of  the  future 
generations  to  those  who  can  produce  credentials  as  to  their  fitness,  there  is  much 
for  the  general  public  to  learn  concerning  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  inher- 
ited, what  the  chances  are  for  breeding  out  undesirable  qualities,  and  what  en- 
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vironmental  conditions  favor  such  results.  The  book  will  be  helpful  in  this  edu- 
cation. It  contains  chapters  on  taxation,  return  to  the  farm,  democracy,  socialism, 
child  labor,  etc.,  which  contain  many  valuable  suggestions.  A  chapter  on  the 
color  line  is  to  be  particularly  commended  as  clearing  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion of  the  whites  and  blacks  from  any  feelings  of  race  prejudice,  and  placing  it 
wholly  upon  the  biological  differences  which  are  incompatable  with  the  improve- 
ment of  either  race  by  such  mixture.  Each  will  develop  best  if  the  blood  is  kept 
entirely  distinct. 

There  is  a  section  on  prohibition  which  concludes  with  the  statement:  "We 
conclude,  then,  that  on  the  whole  prohibition  is  desirable  for  eugenic  as  well  as 

for  other  reasons." 

*  *  * 

DANGERS    OF    "PATENT"    MEDICINES 

THE  difficulty  of  warning  the  public  against  harmful  drugs,  medicated 
wines,  etc.,  that  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  is  a  public  health 
problem  which  receives  the  attention  of  an  English  writer,  Dr.  William  A. 
Brend,  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "Health  and  the  State."  "Much  mischief  is 
done  by  the  sale  of  medicated  wines,"  says  this  author,  "many  of  which  contain 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol,  and  can  be  readily  purchased  from 
chemists  and  grocers.  .  .  .  Some  medicated  wines  contain  cocaine,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  habit  of  taking  this  drug,  which  has  re- 
cently assumed  serious  proportions  in  Paris,  is  now  increasing  in  this  country 
[England]. 

"Great  difficulty  exists  in  exposing  to  the  public  the  fraudulant  nature 
of  this  trade  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  newspapers  to  publish  anything 
that  reflects  on  the  value  or  efficiency  of  secret  remedies.  Most  newspapers 
draw  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  income  from  this  source  while  a  num- 
ber of  small  provincial  papers  probably  could  not  exist  without  their  adver- 
tisement of  secret  remedies.  The  Select  Committee  point  out  that  when  the 
British  Medical  Association  issued  its  volume  entitled  "Secret  Remedies," 
containing  analyses,  costs,  etc.,  of  a  large  number  of  proprietary  medicines, 
not  only  was  the  volume  not  noticed  editorially  by  most  papers,  but  even 
advertisements  [of  it]  were  declined  by  many  journals,  some  of  the  highest 
class.  A  trial  in  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  which  the  judge  described  the 
business  of  the  proprietors  of  'Bile  Beans'  as  based  on  unblushing  falsehood 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  public,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  not  re- 
ported in  the  press,  and  the  remedy  still  has  a  considerable  sale." 

During  the  present  war  the  American  newspapers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  shown  a  high  sense  of  honor  in  refraining  from  publishing  news 
that  would  have  been  helpful  to  the  enemy.  The  same  sense  of  honor  re- 
strains mgny  newspapers  and  magazine  proprietors  from  opening  their  col- 
umns to  advertisements  which  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  fraudu- 
lent. But  proprietary  medicines  that  contain  habit-forming  drugs  are  worse 
than  fraudulant.     They  are  decidedly  vicious,  and  newspaper  honor  should 
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make  it  impossible  for  the  makers  of  such  substances  to  start  unthinking  and 
credulous  people  on  the  way  of  narcotic  drug-taking.  Well  known  narcotics 
are  covered  by  the  laws  against  them,  but  patent  medicines  in  which  they 
and  alcohol  are  covertly  blended  are  the  ones  that  should  be  refused  mention 

in  any  respectable  publication. 

*  *  * 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN  EVERYWHERE 

NO  ONE  with  an  extended  experience  in  relief  work  will  question  the  state- 
ment that  alcohol  is  a  contributing  factor  in  a  large  part  of  the  distress 
that  comes  to  the  attention  of  a  relief  organization.  Poverty,  tuberculosis, 
wretchedness,  cruelty — utter  demoralization  of  mind  and  spirit — neglect  and 
abuse  of  little  children — crime,  insanity,  vice,  despair  and  death,  these  are  the 
certain  by-products  of  the  saloon.     Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 

Yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  thinking  only  of  this  in  relation  to  the 
materially  poor.  One  evening  last  winter,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  go  from 
a  wretched  tenement  home  to  a  sumptuously  equipped  university  club.  Alco- 
hol, it  was  plain  to  see,  had  marked  its  victims  in  both  places. 

John  Tenement  Barleycorn  and  John  Mansion  Barleycorn  differ  only  in 
the  houses  they  live  in  and  the  clothes  they  wear. — From  Publication  No.  119, 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

*  *  * 

WINE   AND    BEER,    PEACE    HANDICAPS 

The  years  that  lie  before  us  will  be  filled  with-  serious  problems  to  be 
solved  for  the  human  race.  What  that  future  will  be  is  to  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  abilities  and  ideals  of  the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women  of  today.  It  is  important  that  the  young  men  who  go  out  to  fight  for 
liberty  be  protected  against  the  temptations  of  beer  and  wine,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  those  who  will  have  to  conserve  that  liberty  should  have 
strong  bodies,  clear  brains  and  the  highest  ideals.  Nothing  in  history,  sci- 
ence or  experience  gives  us  reason  to  expect  that  beer  and  wine  will  be  other 
than  a  handicap  to  the  tasks  of  peace  as  we  know  they  are  to  the  labors  of  war. 

May  America  be  strong  enough  and  great  enough  and  clear-visioned 
enough  to  free  herself  from  every  alcoholic  weight,  so  that  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters may  give  powers,  unspoiled  by  beer  or  wine  or  any  narcotic  poison,  to 
meeting  the  world's  needs  and  to  the  bringing  in  of  God's  kingdom. — C.  F.  S. 

*  *  * 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF  JOURNAL  NEEDED 

To  make  up  certain  files,  we  need  copies  of  the  School  Physiology  Journal 
for  November  and  December  of  1907  and  March  and  April  of  1908 ;  and  of  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal,  May,  1910  and  April,  191 1.  Price  offered 
25  cents  each. 
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THE  DIET  AND  CARE  OF  NURSING  MOTHERS 

Authorities  agree  that  artificial  feeding  is  an  important  cause  of  infant  mortality.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  lactation  will  save  many  precious  lives,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
reports  from  pediatric  experts  as  to  the  best  regime  for  nursing  mothers  will  be  appreciated 
as  a  timely  contribution  to  the  child  conservation  campaign. 

IT  is  said  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  foremost  American  food  experts  had 
insufficient  milk  to  nourish  her  first  baby  properly  and  was  advised  by 
some  acquaintance  to  drink  beer  to  increase  lactation.     She  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  her  husband,  asking  him  what  she  should  do. 

He  promptly  forbade  her  to  use  beer,  saying  it  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  do. 
Though  the  quantity  may  be  increased  the  quality  suffers.  Malt  extract,  if 
free  from  alcohol,  might  be  useful.  However,  he  would  not  permit  her  to  use 
the  ordinary  malt  extracts,  for  they  contain  about  8  per  cent  alcohol  and  he 
took  considerable  trouble  to  procure  for  her  a  malt  extract  practically  free 
from  alcohol. 

The  advice  was  not  unusual,  for  young  mothers  are  often  advised  by 
well-meaning  but  ignorant  friends,  and  sometimes  by  doctors,  to  drink  beer 
or  to  use  quantities  of  malt  extract  in  order  to  stimulate  an  increased  flow  of 
milk.  The  use  of  malt  or  other  alcoholic  liquors  is  dangerous  for  both 
mother  and  babe,  for  some  mothers  thus  contract  the  drink  habit  and  prob- 
ably many  more  or  less  mysterious  cases  of  adult  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion might  be  explained  by  the  alcoholic  injury  in  infancy  to  delicate  brain 
and  nerve  tissue. 

Even  with  healthy  infants,  the  matter  of  the  mother's  providing  sufficient 
nourishment  for  her  baby  is  extremely  important,  for,  as  Bunge  proved,  no 
other  milk  or  artificial  food  has  precisely  the  nerve  and  other  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  best  development  of  children ;  many  babies  cannot  survive  unless 
fed  upon  human  milk,  and  in  general  the  mortality  among  artificially  nour- 
ished babies  is  several  times  as  high  as  among  naturally  fed  little  ones. 

Accordingly,  the  reports  of  careful  experiments  in  the  care  of  nursing 
mothers  carried  out  by  B.  Raymond  Hoobler,  M.  D.,  and  Isaac  A.  Abt,  M.  D., 
and  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (August  II, 
1917),  are  of  great  interest  and  value  in  the  child  welfare  campaign  recently 
inaugurated. 

From  these  articles  we  glean  the  following: 

The  failure  of  many  mothers  to  secrete  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to 
nourish  their  babies  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  our  country 
it  is  estimateed  that  2,500,000  babies  are  born  yearly  and  with  each  birth  there 
is  potential  mechanism  for  supplying  the  necessary  nourishment  during  the 
first  nine  months  or  a  year.  We  have  here  not  only  a  great  life-saving  pro- 
vision but  also  one  of  great  economic  importance. 

The  first  important  factor  in  the  establishment,  maintenance  or  reinsti- 
tution  of  natural  feeding,  as  all  agree,  is  a  persistent  demand  on  the  organs 
of  lactation  at  least  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  suitable  extra 
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feedings  immediately  following  each  nursing  if  extra  food  is  needed  by  the 
infant. 

A  second  important  factor  is  ample  time  for  sleep  and  rest,  eight  to  ten 
hours  at  night  and  leisure  for  exercise  or  rest  in  the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Third,  and  of  chief  importance,  is  the  diet.  Fruit  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  diet,  raw  fruit  being  permitted  though  stewed  fruit  is  usually  preferred. 

At  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Hoobler  carried  out  investiga- 
tions for  several  months  to  determine  what  kinds,  proportions  and  quantities 
of  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  furnished  the  most  desirable  and  complete 
dietary.  It  was  already  known  that  some  kinds  of  protein  favor  growth  more 
than  others. 

Three  factors  were  specially  considered:  (1)  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced; (2)  the  calorific  value  of  the  milk,  and,  (3)  the  loss  or  gain  of  tissue  in 
the  mother. 

Diet  No.  9,  given  below,  proved,  all  things  considered,  to  be  quite  the 
best,  and  it  will  be  noted  it  represents  a  variety  of  attractive  foods  easily  acces- 
sible, and  not  too  expensive  for  persons  in  moderate  circumstances. 

INGREDIENTS  OF  DIET  o 

Grams  Grams 

Oatmeal  150  Rice  Custard   100 

B  read   200  Cocoa   4 

Butter 25  Apple  Sauce  50 

Round  Steak   150  Lima  Beans   100 

Eggs   100  Sugar   50 

Potatoes 200  Cream,  20  per  cent  100 

Milk    500  Spinach,  squash  or  carrots   100 

A  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  one-half  ounce  three  times  a  day,  was  given  before 
meals. 

[Note. — One  hundred  grams  equal  about  3^  ounces,  the  steak,  then,  was  about  one-third 
of  a  pound.] 

Nut  protein  from  malted  nuts,  pecans,  walnuts,  peanuts,  etc.,  as  it  was 
found,  proved  to  be  equally  as  good  as  beef  protein. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nut  protein  diet,  the  other  biologic  forms  of 
protein  best  adapted  to  milk  production  were  derived  from  animal  protein, 
and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  meat,  milk  and  egg  protein,  with  an  added  quan- 
tity of  cereal  and  vegetable  protein  composing  about  one-third  of  the  available 
protein.  This  diet  showed  high  efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity, 
calories  and  maternal  protection.  The  diet  given  above  approximated  2,927 
calories.  It  contained  130  gm.  of  protein  yielding  20.64  gm.  of  nitrogen.  The 
sources  of  the  protein  were:  meat,  40.5  per  cent;  milk,  15.7  per  cent;  eggs, 
10.5  per  cent;  cereal,  21.2  per  cent;  vegetables,  12.1  per  cent. 

Milk  protein  had  particularly  high  value,  in  one  case  it  being  the  only 
form  of  animal  protein  fed  and  23.9  of  all  protein  fed,  yet  the  maternal  tissues 
were  well  protected. 

Dr.  Hoobler  says  in  closing  his  article,  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  mother 
should  be  considered  as  a  normal  individual  whose  diet  must  include  sufficient 
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for  two.  The  proportion  which  the  protein  of  the  diet  bears  to  the  fat  and 
carbohydrate  of  the  diet  has  also  much  significance.  The  diets  accounted  the 
most  efficient  were  based  on  a  narrow  nutritive  ration  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  six,  or,  narrower.  The  protein  proportion  of  the  diet  is  best  supplied  by 
animal  protein  and  least  satisfactorily  by  vegetable  protein  with  the  exception 
of  nut  protein,  which  seems  in  every  way  as  suitable  for  elaborating  milk  pro- 
tein as  does  animal  protein.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  that  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  milk  protein  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the  effi- 
cient diet.  In  general,  one  may  state  that  a  generous  mixed  diet  including 
nuts,  milk,  meat,  eggs,  with  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  constitutes  a  diet 
containing  the  potential  factors  for  the  maximum  milk  production." 

*  *  * 

NEED    OF    VITAMINS    FOR    NURSING   MOTHERS 

THAT  lactating  women  must  have  food  rich  in  vitamin  is  one  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries connected  with  these  newly  comprehended  food  elements.  Here  may 
be  the  trouble  some  women  have  in  maintaining  a  proper  milk  supply  for  which 
alcoholic  liquors  have  been  prescribed.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  vita- 
mins in  malt  liquors  has  had  a  favorable  action  when  other  articles  of  diet  have 
not  contained  enough.  Now  that  they  are  recognized  and  their  sources  under- 
stood, no  one  will  be  excusable  for  taking  them  mixed  with  alcohol  when  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  free  from  it  in  ordinary  and  easily  accessible  foods. 

In  digestive  troubles  we  have  to  beware  of  letting  the  diet  get  too  poor  in 
vitamins,  as  such  a  diet  makes  little  demand  on  the  digestive  organs,  says  Madsen 
in  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger  (April  18,  1918).  Dessication  also  destroys  vitamins  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  This  explains  why  an  anti-diarrheic  diet  keeps  the  patient 
so  languid.  The  tea,  rice  water,  etc.,  are  peculiarly  poor  in  vitamins,  and  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  correct  this. 

In  the  Danish  prisons,  when  the  bread  ration  was  reduced  and  barley  porridge 
given  instead,  the  men  gained  in  weight.  Barley  is  richer  in  vitamins  than  rye 
and  wheat. 

Lack  of  appetite  is  often  the  first  symptom  from  a  deficiency  in  vitamins. 

The  commercial  infants'  foods  on  the  market  are  completely  free  from  vita- 
mins, and  they  must  be  added  from  some  other  source. 

Among  the  peculiarly  vitamin-rich  foods  are  butter  and  cheese,  egg  yolk,  raw 
meat  and  fresh  meat  juice  and  soup.  Steamed  meat  and  fish  retain  their  vitamins 
better  than  when  boiled.  Meat  extracts  have  no  vitamins.  In  grains  they  occur 
in  a  series  with  rice  at  the  lowest  and  barley  at  the  highest  point ;  in  rice  the  vita- 
mins occur  only  in  the  hull,  in  barley  in  both  hull  and  kernel.  The  finer  the  flour 
is  bolted,  the  less  the  proportion  of  vitamins  in  it-  Legumes  and  potatoes  are  rich 
in  vitamins,  but  they  pass  mostly  into  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled,  so  this 
water  should  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  Dried  and  cooked  vegetables 
have  no  vitamins.  Fresh  fruit  is  rich  in  vitamins,  and  in  the  acid  fruits  they  seem 
to  be  especially  thermostable. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  FIT  IN  CAMP  AND  TRENCH 

By  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  M.  C,  and  Major  James  G.  Cumming,  M.  O.  R.  C,  both  of  the 

United  States  Army.    Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     30  cents  net. 

This  little  volume  of  hygienic  suggestions  for  the  soldier  in  the  home  camps,  foreign 
billets  and  the  trenches  might  be  studied  to  advantage  by  every  man  as  he  enters  army 
service.  Many  of  the  recommendations  are  equally  practical  for  civil  life.  Frank  warning 
is  given  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

"The  law  now  prohibits  the  sale  and  giving  of  such  drinks  to  all  officers  and  soldiers 
on  duty  with  our  army  in  this  country.  We  believe  that  this  has  resulted  in  great  good  as 
far  as  the  health  of  the  army  is  concerned.  It  has  been  proved  without  doubt  that  drinking 
results  in  much  lessening  one's  resistance  against  disease.  This  is  because  alcohol  injures 
the  cells  in  our  bodies  on  which  we  rely  to  prevent  germs  getting  a  foothold.  Catching 
disease  is  really  a  battle ;  the  germs  attack  us  and  the  cells  defend  us.  Alcohol  weakens 
the  defending  force  and  it  is  more  easily  overcome  by  the  germs,  just  as  an  army  not  well 
provided  with  guns  is  more  easily  overcome  by  another  army.  Then,  too,  drinking  in  any 
amount  in  almost  all  men  causes  recklessness  and  foolish  exposure  to  disease  in  many  ways 
they  would  be  horrified  at  if  in  their  sober  senses.  As  an  example  of  such  reckless  exposure, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  on  the  border  last  year,  where  men  who  had  drunk  too  much 
often  lay  out  in  the  cold  and  thus  picked  up  pneumonia,  which  was  a  disease  which  caused 
the  majority  of  deaths  last  winter  on  the  border.  Another  example  of  reckless  exposure  to 
disease  through  drinking  is  shown  by  men  when  they  have  had  too  much  drink  associating 
with  horribly  diseased  women,  who,  in  their  sober  senses,  they  would  keep  away  from  just 
as  they  would  avoid  the  plague." 

Smoking  is  said  by  the  authors  to  be  "a  poor  thing  to  do  on  the  march.  It  will  increase 
thirst  and  make  your  heart  beat  faster." 

*  *  * 

LESSONS  IN  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY 

By  Robert  Grimshaw.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Every  sensible  person  wants  to  increase  his  efficiency.  Then  why  not  go  about  it  in  an 
efficient  way  and  study  the  subject  as  a  science,  for  which  Mr.  Grimshaw  has  furnished  a 
textbook?  He  clears  the  way  at  the  start  by  precise  definitions — from  which  we  may  learn 
that  the  German  submarines  were  not  an  illustration  of  efficiency,  but  of  effectiveness.  They 
produced  results,  but  not  the  desired  ones,  which  is  the  essential  factor  in  efficiency,  coupled 
with  doing  it  in  the  minimum  of  time  and  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  The  book  specifies 
the  forces  that  make  for  efficiency :  Judgment,  Will,  Memory,  Habit,  Perception,  Invention, 
shows  their  application  to  efficiency  and  how  they  may  be  strengthened.  The  chapters  on 
Reasoning  and  on  the  Will  are  particularly  valuable.  There  are  chapters  that  apply  to  the 
manufacturer  and  tradesman  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  and  student,  such  as  Records  and 
Standards,  Planning,  Time,  Fatigue  and  "Short  Cuts."  Terse  nuggets  are  interspersed, 
such  as :  "Moral  efficiency  means  more  than  mere  adherence  to  commandments.  It  implies 
victory  over  self.  It  goes  beyond  the  Decalogue."  "Habits  are  the  stuff  of  which  character 
is  made.  .  .  .  One  may  strengthen  habits  either  by  intentional  or  unintentional  practice. 
Thus,  a  philanthropist's  secretary  may  become  altruistic." 

And  here  is  one  for  the  temperance  worker :  "No  exercise  is  better  calculated  to  develop 
the  judgment  than  to  defend  the  wrong,  or  unpopular  side  of  a  question,  knowing  it  to  be 
wrong  or  unpopular,  or  both.  It  trains  the  mind  to  see  questions  from  every  possible 
standpoint,  and  makes  one  not  only  clearer  in  judgment,  but  less  prejudiced  and  more 
charitable." 
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AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

By  Henry  Reed  Burch,  Ph.  D.,  and  S.  Howard  Patterson,  A.  M.    New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $1.20. 

Social  Science  has  developed  to  a  point  where  an  elementary  text-book  is  needed  for 
school  courses  in  this  subject.  The  book  here  prepared  to  meet  this  need  emphasizes  the 
social  life  in  American  society  rather  than  the  political  or  economic.  The  standpoint  is 
shown  by  the  assertion :  "Democracy  and  liberty  for  all  are  not  assured  until  every  individual 
in  society  realizes  his  duty  toward  other  members  of  the  group."  The  unit  of  society  is  the 
family — the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  primary  form  of  social  life.  Monogamy,  the 
most  universal  form  of  human  family  life,  goes  back  of  prehistoric  man ;  its  beginning  was 
among  the  higher  animals. 

Chapters  on  the  development  of  the  state,  the  problem  of  population,  and  the  American 
people  are  largely  historical ;  but  when  the  problem  of  immigration  is  reached,  the  solution 
touches  the  present.  The  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  are  less  close  in  blood  and 
civilization  to  the  present  American  stock  than  the  previous  immigrants  from  northern 
Europe.  The  exact  nature  of  the  national  character  that  will  come  out  of  the  "melting  pot" 
will  be  determined  largely  by  the  environment  provided.  Schools,  community  center,  stan- 
dards of  living  and  political  organization  are  the  great  factors  in  the  assimilation  process. 

Besides  the  immigrant  problem,  America  has  special  problems  of  race,  of  large  cities,  of 
industry,  of  poverty,  crime,  insanity  and  feeblemindedness,  of  family  integrity,  education 
and  moral  progress.  And  because  of  its  influence  in  many  of  these,  intoxicating  liquor 
furnishes  a  separate  problem,  which  is  here  dealt  with  as  the  Problem  of  Prohibition. 

With  this  problem  the  book  deals  in  a  broad  way,  noting  the  difficulties,  but  not  regard- 
ing them  as  insurmountable.  The  solution  turns  upon  the  ideal  now  in  the  ascendant  that 
the  individual  and  the  group  are  reciprocal.  "Each  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  and 
their  interests  must  harmonize  if  social  welfare  is  to  be  attained." 

The  chapter  dealing  with  prohibition  includes  a  historical  survey  and  present  conditions  r 
consumption,  economic  aspects,  social  aspects,  regulation  of  the  traffic,  and  the  saloon.  The 
spread  of  prohibition  is  attributed  largely  to  industrial  causes,  the  economic  ground  being 
the  solid  basis  upon  which  the  movement  rests.  "Alcohol  and  industrial  efficiency  are  essen- 
tially antagonistic."  It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  if  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol  have  not  hastened  the  recognition  of  this  antagonism  in 
America.  Especially,  has  not  such  intelligence  helped  in  bringing  about  the  attitude  attributed 
to  organized  labor,  "which  formerly  resented  the  idea  that  'the  workman  should  have  a 
keeper,'  but  is  now  beginning  to  see  in  alcohol  a  foe  to  its  own  best  interests  ?" 

Those  who  like  estimates  on  the  costs  of  drink  will  be  interested  in  the  size  of  those 
here  presented :  $64,700,000  annually  in  expenses  for  poor  relief,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  cost 
of  police,  criminal  courts,  jails,  etc.,  made  necessary  by  alcohol.  In  face  of  such  costs,  the 
revenue  from  drink  paid  to  the  government  is  pronounced  "a  false  and  delusive  source  of 
income."  A  forceful  word  is  spoken  on  the  necessity  of  proper  recreational  features  as  a 
constructive  measure  in  making  a  success  of  prohibition. 

*  *  * 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  RUSSIAN  DIPLOMAT 

By  Eugene  de  Schelking.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

A  Russian  diplomat,  in  the  service  of  his  country  for  many  years  at  Berlin,  and  subse- 
quently as  a  newspaper  correspondent  having  the  entree  to  the  sources  of  political  action, 
may  be  expected  to  have  interesting  stories  to  tell  when  he  sets  out  to  write  his  "recollec- 
tions." Such  Mr.  Schelking  has  furnished,  but  particularly  has  he  laid  bare  the  weaknesses 
of  the  two  emperors  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  associated,  Wilhelm  II  and  Nicholas  II. 
The  one  was  purposeless  and  changing  and  the  other  was  purposeful  and  changing — when- 
ever by  changing  he  saw  better  opportunity  of  achieving  his  purpose  or  whims.  Also  the 
weaknesses,  self-seeking  and  intriguing  of  the  numerous  diplomats,  particularly  those  chosen 
and  dismissed  by  the  whims  of  the  Czar — and  the  Czarina — are  mercilessly  exposed.     The 
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red  thread  of  drink  runs,  of  course,  through  the  tortuous  windings  of  their  ups  and  downs. 
One  Russian  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  getting  himself  and  the  person  from  whom  he 
wished  information  very  drunk,  and  then  remembering  afterward  every  word  of  important 
revelation  his  tipsy  victim  had  made. 

Two  characters  stand  out  in  pleasing  relief  to  the  generality  of  the  diplomats — Count 
Osten-Sacken,  Russian  ambassador  for  fifteen  years  to  Berlin,  and  his  admirable  wife,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Russian  grand  duchesses,  and  highly  esteemed  by  both  the 
Russian  and  the  German  emperors,  who  knew  all  the  court  secrets,  and  yet  was  "simplicity 
personified,  kind  and  affable  to  all,  without  excepting  the  most  humble  of  her  servants." 
The  Count  was  remarkable  for  his  unfailing  poise  and  his  mental  superiority,  against  which 
the  German  Kaiser's  violence  battered  in  vain. 

"Well,  have  you  nothing  to  say?"  demanded  the  Kaiser  on  one  occasion,  after  an 
angry  outbreak  of  threats  against  Russia  because  Nicholas  had  wounded  his  personal  pride. 

"Absolutely  nothing,  Sire,"  replied  the  Count.  "All  that  you  have  said  you  cannot  do 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"But,  Osten-Sacken,"  snapped  the  Emperor,  "you  forget  that  I  have  my  Alliance." 

"Well,  what  about  your  Alliance?"  returned  Osten-Sacken,  smiling.  "Do  you  really 
know,  Sire,  of  what  your  Alliance  consists?  It  is  an  alliance  of  a  force  with  a  weakness 
and  an  inconsequential  thing." 

It  is  worth  recording  that  Mr.  Schelking  believes  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  with  all  his 
weaknesses,  would  never  have  signed  a  separate  peace. 

*  *  * 

THE  ENERGY  CONTENT  OF  EXTRA  FOODS 

By   Cornelia   Golay  Benedict  and  Francis   Gano   Benedict,    Ph.    D.     Reprint  from   the 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1918. 

The  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  contributed  to  the  general 
food  problem  by  studies  of  the  energy  content  of  the  various  foods  and  drinks  that  are 
quite  universally  taken  apart  from  the  regular  meals,  such  as  candy,  ice  cream,  cakes, 
crackers,  ice  cream  sodas  and  both  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  drinks.  Many  of  the  plain, 
nut  and  milk  chocolates,  sold  at  five  and  ten  cents  before  the  war,  and  at  various  advanced 
prices  since,  furnish  more  than  500  calories  per  10-cent  amounts,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
daily  energy  requirement,  according  to  standard  computations.  Such  additions  to  the  daily 
intake  of  food  should  obviously  be  taken  into  account  both  in  patriotic  co-operation  in  food 
economy  and  in  conditions  of  over-weight.  The  moral  pointed  in  the  conclusions  is  this 
taking  account  of  the  calories  consumed  in  this  extra  food,  not  in  any  condemnation  of  the 
soda  fountain  habit.  In  fact,  the  closing  paragraph  is  significantly  in  favor  of  that  institu- 
tion : 

"It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  against  too  great  a 
restriction  of  the  products  of  the  American  soda  fountain.  The  great  tendency  at  the 
present  time  of  American  legislative  life  is  toward  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  primarily,  it  is  true,  as  a  war  measure.  There  is  a  popular  belief, 
which  seems  to  be  reasonably  well  substantiated,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  'soft' 
drinks,  soda  water  products,  distinctly  contributes  towards  lessening  the  demand  for  alco- 
holic liquors.  Hence,  in  the  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  sugar,  due  recognition  must  be 
taken  of  the  important  role  played  by  these  popular  American  drinks,  and  the  curtailment 
of  their  manufacture  and  sale  should  be  entered  into  only  after  a  serious  recognition  of 
the  important  role  they  play." 

*  *  * 

KING    COAL 
By  Upton  Sinclair.   New  York:    The  Meridian  Press.   $1.50. 

The  scenes  portrayed  in  this  romance  are  declared  to  be  faithful  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  in  many  coal  mines  at  the  time  of  the  Colorado  strike  in  1914.  The  testi- 
mony brought  out  at  the  trial  of  the  election  contest  in  Huerfano  county  in  1915  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  as  substantiation. 
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But  now,  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Mining  Company  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  John  A.  Fitch  in  the  Survey  (October  6,  1917),  conditions  are  very  different.  Autoc- 
racy has  given  way  to  democracy  since  the  Colorado  Industrial  War  in  1914. 

In  the  story  the  son  of  a  coal  mine  owner  works  in  a  mine  in  disguise  and  experi- 
ences some  of  the  sufferings  common  to  the  foreign  miners.  In  the  real  story  the  visit 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  all  parts  of  the  mines  and  his  interview  with  Mother 
Jones  led  to  the  revolution  now  known  as  "The  Rockefeller  Plan." 

In  the  story  the  addition  which  drink  made  to  the  miners'  miseries  caused  the  young 
investigator  to  exclaim,  "They'll  stop  the  drink  business  altogether  some  day,"  although 
he  had  not  known  before  that  he  was  a  prohibitionist.  That  prophecy  has  since  been 
fulfilled  in  Colorado,  and  no  one  is  better  pleased  than  the  miners. 

*  *  * 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  YEAR  BOOK,  1918 

By  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville,  Ohio,  The  American  Issue  Publishing  Company. 
Paper,  §0  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Ordinarily  one  does  not  look  for  "thrillers"  in  a  year  book,  but  the  1918  Anti-Saloon 
League  Year  Book  stirs  one's  blood  with  the  correspondence  of  Wilson  and  the  League 
Legislative  Committee  on  War  Prohibition,  the  congressional  reports  of  how  the  Hun 
brewers  and  the  German-American  Alliance  worked  together  for  the  kaiser,  and  the  remark- 
able report  of  the  League's  investigation  of  the  vice  and  drink  conditions  among  our  over- 
seas troops,  not  to  speak  of  the  history,  brought  up  to  July  1,  of  the  great  dry  gains  made 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages  packed  to  the  last  line 
with  the  facts  necessary  for  every  efficient  worker  and  including,  among  other  features, 
much  data  concerning  the  individual  states,  the  nation  and  foreign  countries,  statements  of 
governors  as  to  how  Prohibition  has  succeeded,  classified  bibliography,  resume  of  recent 
scientific  evidence  against  alcohol,  roster  of  temperance  societies,  etc.  Historically  and  prac- 
tically, it  is  indispensable. 

*  *  * 

THE    HIGH    ROAD 

By  Emma  S.  Allen.    New  York:    The  Meridian  Press.   $1.35  net. 

The  story  is  a  legitimate  channel  for  conveying  truth;  but  the  author  who  tries  to 
harness  Pegasus  to  the  car  of  Purpose  has  a  difficult  task.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
succeeded,  and  many  others  since  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  temperance  question  offers  a  limitless  field,  but  under  sombre  lights.  Miss 
Allen  has  picked  a  bright  spot  for  her  story,  California.  She  has  woven  a  plot  that 
allows  the  play  of  motives  in  her  characters  to  reveal  the  weak  points  in  the  defenses 
of  the  wine  trade,  one  of  which  is  the  plea  that  the  wine  grape  growers  would  be  ruined 
if  the  wine  market  were  closed  to  them.  Agriculturists  who  grow  table  and  raisin 
grapes  and  other  fruits  are  shown  to  be  far  more  prosperous  than  the  poor  wine  grape 
growers  who  depend  upon  the  wine  manufacturers  for  their  markets  and  prices. 

The  strong  point  of  the  play  is  the  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  elegant  French  wine 
merchant  and  his  family  in  finding  that  enlightened  public  opinion  thrusts  them  into 
the  same  class  with  the  uncouth  and  to  them  socially  impossible  German  brewer's  family. 

The  wine  merchant  is  wise  enough,  however,  to  go  into  another  business  and  thus 
to  follow  closely  behind  advancing  public  opinion. 

The  dialogue  is  interesting  even  if  in  places  it  seems  less  true  to  life  than  to  facts. 

There  is,  however,  no  serious  adverse  criticism  to  offer  against  the  book,   and  it 
deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  temperance  fiction. 
,  *  *  * 

APPLIED  EUGENICS 

By  Paul  Popenor  and  Roswell  Hill  Johnson.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company     $210 
For  review  see  page  223. 
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CHILDREN    WELL    AND    HAPPY 

By  Mary  Bliss  Dickinson,  R.  N.  Boston:   LeRoy  Phillips.  60  cents. 

The  Girls'  Health  League,  founded  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  has  undertaken  to  teach  school-girls  the  sacredness  of  life,  to  instruct 
them  in  personal  hygiene  and  to  give  them  definite  knowledge  on  the  care  of  babies. 
As  an  aid  in  this  movement  it  has  published  a  book  designed  to  give  school-girls  definite 
help  in  learning  how  to  keep  themselves  and  other  children  well  and  happy. 

The  plan  of  the  book  includes  chapters  on  Personal  Hygiene,  Home  Sanitation,  the 
New  Born  Baby,  Breast  Feeding,  Bottle  Feeding,  Care  of  the  Baby's  Food,  Care  of 
Baby's  Body,  Care  of  Baby's  Clothing,  Habits  and  Training,  The  Baby's  Teeth  and 
Emergencies. 

The  instruction  is  all  in  simple  language  which  any  intelligent  school-girl  old 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  a  baby  can  understand,  and  attractive  illustrations  supple- 
ment the  text. 

*  *  * 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

The  Bone-Dry  Battle  and  the  Trench  Beyond.    By  Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson. 

A  rapid-fire  review  of  Prohibition  advance,  especially  the  bone-dry  feature  of  it,  the 
part  Methodism  has  played  in  its  march,  a  vision  of  the  world  when  liquor  is  banished 
and  a  plan  for  celebrating  the  victory  in  store  for  the  advancement  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Industrial  Alcohol.     By  Prof.  Gilbert  Morgan.    Manchester,  Eng.:    United  Temperance 

Alliance.    One  penny. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  is  here  out- 
lined. The  pamphlet  shows  that  the  necessity  for  placing  an  embargo  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes  and  not  hamper  the  supply  of  denatured 
alcohol  needed  in  the  industries  and  arts.  It  shows  also  how  large  is  the  source  of 
material  from  which  alcohol  may  be  produced  without  trenching  on  our  food  supply. 
The  sun  is  constantly  building  the  cellulose  of  plants  which  chemistry  can  convert  into 
alcohol,  whether  from  cotton  and  linen  waste,  straw,  wood  or  peat.  Untapped  palm 
swamps  will  furnish  millions  of  gallons.  But,  until  universal  education  changes  alco- 
holic drinking  customs,  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  will  be  hampered  some- 
what by  the  necessity  of  denaturizing  it. 

*  *  * 

Industrial   Alcohol.    By   Robert    N.    Tweedy.     Co-Operative   Reference    Library,   Dublin. 
One  shilling. 

A  review  of  industrial  alcohol  conditions  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  of 
its  possible  sources  in  Great  Britain  and  the  desirability  and  difficulties  of  producing  alcohol 
in  Great  Britain  for  industrial  purposes. 
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